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on the Forth and Clyde canal, succeeded in really es- 
tablishing a steam-boat on the river Hudson, between 
New York and Albany, a distance of about 150 miles. 


» The Progress of the Nation, in its various Social and | His speed was only six or seven miles the hour; but 
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sal Economical Relations, from the beginning of the |W astounding must it have been to the unbelieving 


Nineteenth Century to the Present Time. By G. R. | and jesting crowds on the river-side who witnessed 
Porter, Esq., F. R. S. Sect. III. Jnterchange. the commencement of the project, when they were 
London. 1838. compelled to acknowledge its execution! We have 
. A brief Memoir of the Growth, Progress, and Ex- | heard it lately stated, that of the two members of a 
tent of the Trade between the United Kingdom and leading New York firm in these times, one started for 
the United States of America, from the beginning of | Albany and the other for Bristol, on the same day— 


the Eighteenth Century to the Present Time, §c. §c. | 
By G. R. Porter. 1837. 
. Advantages of Counter Exchange with the United | 
States of America. By S. Revans. London. 1838. | 


To us the most interesting portion in the first-named 
bf these publications, is the account Mr. Porter gives 
bf the progress of our means of transportation, chiefly | 

ithin the last twenty or thirty years. The world has 

n nothing like it before; and we can scarcely expect 
hat it ever will again—since the period ingludes, 
mong other things, the entire history of the practical 
pplication of steam to navigation. Much the same 
may be said of the railways, for, as Mr. Porter re- 
marks, those which existed previous to 1800 were, 
ithout exception, private undertakings, and compara- | 
ively small ones, each being ‘confined to the use of | 

e establishment—generally a colliery—in which it 
ecurred;’ the public works are all creations of the 
resent century. In 1801 the first Act of Parliament 

t the construction of a public railway was passed. 
ince that time nearly two hundred have followed it; 

d among these enterprises there are three, of which | 

ne the estimated cost—and they are expected to be | 

red during the present season—amounts to about | 
millions sterling! 
jthe water the triumphs of modern art and enter- 
have been still more conspicuous. ‘Thirty years 
tlton, after witnessing Mr. Miller’s experiments 
XXXIV.—SEPTEMBER, 1838. 2 
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| of the same state. 


each by sailing-packet—and, each being sixteen days 


| on the voyage, the passage to Europe was accomplish- 


ed in the same time with that between the ‘commercial 
metropolis’ of the new world and the legislative capital 
Mr. Porter enumerates thirty-nine 
steam-boats as now belonging to the port of New 
York. Our own inquiries may be more recent, and a 
year or two is a matter of some moment in these mat- 
ters, especially in America, where the whole aspect of 
their kaleidescope society changes as it were at a jar, 
almost while the book of the man who undertakes to de- 
scribe it is going through the press: we should set down 
about sixty steam-boats for New York. A daily jour- 
nal from that busy emporium now before us speaks of 
the starting of some ten or a dozen for Albany, at the 


same hour, and of an equal number seen meanwhile 


crossing the water in various other directions; most of 
them, be it considered, boats that may well be called’ 
‘floating palaces.’ And again, looking to the interior 
of that country—a country that would seem almost to 
have been made for steam-boat navigation, even more 
than steam-navigation for it—what a spectacle do we 
there behold of victorious science, energy, and art, 
making, it would seem, their proud triumphal marches, 
their ‘progresses!’ Instinct with all but life, 

‘Tramp, tramp, along the land they ride, 

Splash, splash, across the sea;’ 
everywhere rejoicingly rushing on, as if, with all their 
flying flags and noisy engines of speed, themselves to 
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celebrate the advent of that civilization which they do 
so much to extend. There are now about forty Ame- 
rican steam-boats on Lake Erie alone. On the Mis- 
sissippi waters, where, twenty years since, there was 


no such thing as a regular /ine known, there are now 
300 boats at the smallest calculation; we have indeed | 


seen the number rated nearly twice as high. Twenty- 
five years ago the adventurer who thought of ascend- 
ing the mighty stream of the ‘Father of Waters’ pre- 
pared himself~for a sort of campaign. His packet 
might tarry at some village on the banks, for wood 
and water—or a frolic—longer than he would now be 
in the entire voyage from New Orleans to Cincinnati. 
The distance up from Louisville to the city just named 
(where it is no unusual thing to see twenty or thirty 
steam-boats lying together)—itself, one may say, a 
product of this same steam-navigation—is about 150 
miles, and is commonly accomplished, we believe, like 
the same distance between New York and Albany, in 
ten hours. We have before us an authentic paragraph 
announcing the arrival of a boat in twenty-six hours, 
down to Cincinnati, from Wheeling, 400 miles on the 
other side! What a conception do even these trifles 
give us of the importance of the revolution introduced 
by the use of steam in navigation, and especially to a 
population and a country having at once such necessi- 
ties and such capacities for it as those of the United 
States! 

Returning homeward, in this island, where in 1812 
we had but a single steam-boat—a small shabby con- 


cern called the Comet, running between Glasgow and 
Greenock—in 1836 there were 388. Mr. Porter esti- 
mates the whole number in the British empire at 500; 
but he does not take notice of Government steamers, 
and the general catalogue must have been largely in- 


creased since his tables were made out. The immense 
amount of ‘duty’ done by these craft—the vast share 
they have thus suddenly taken up of the commerce of 
the country—is in a far greater ratio to that of other 
navigations than even these numbers indicate, for, 
while the latter is of necessity subject to great delays 
and long periods of idleness, it is of the very nature of 
the former never to lie still. It was testified, two 
years since, before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, that more than a million of passengers, includ- 
ing those to and from Gravesend, passed Blackwall 
annually in steam-vessels; and it is a good illustration 
of one of the multifarious, social, and economical effects 
of the introduction of this grand invention, that proba- 
bly ninety-nine hundredths of this multitude are in- 
duced to all this locomotion by the mere facility of it; 
the amourt of the journeying by land, up and down 
the Thames, being meanwhile rather increased than 
lessened. ‘The whole character of a nation may well 
be essentially affected by such an operation as this, 
going on at once, as it is, in every part of its domin- 





ions. There are, at this hour, scarcely two ports in 
the United Kingdom of any consideration, between 
which steam-boats do not regularly ply. In 1818 the 
most sanguine never dreamed of their being available 
for much more than inland navigation, with here and 
there a little circumspect sallying out and skirmishing 
along the curves of the coast (something after the style 
of the ancients). Who could then have conceived 
that, in 1838, the time-honoured and world-renowned 
dynasty of sailing navigation would have been so 
ruthlessly overthrown by these most irresistible of all 
revolutionists,—that, not for purposes of travel only, 
but in a great measure for those of trade (in all the 
least bulky articles of commerce), the new system 
should have entirely usurped the place of the old? 
Who could have believed that by this medium would 
be maintained our regular communication with all the 
neighbouring ports on the continent, aud through them 
with Europe at large?—that every week at least—in 
some cases, daily—London boats would be visiting 
Hamburgh, Holland, Belgium, the French coast, Lis- 
bon, and Cadiz?—that steam-ships would have com- 
passed, on one hand, the whole 10,000 miles of the 
route to India round the Cape of Good Hope, while 
overland advices, by help of the same marvellous 
agency, were travelling from London to Bombay in 
between forty and fifty days?—that, adding a bit of a 
rail-road between Cairo and Suez (eighty miles), and 
driving the dromedaries off the line (Porter, p. 55), 
people would be ‘calculating’ upon sending light goods 
from Bombay to Marseilles in thirty dayst—and that, 
finally, the same dauntless ‘triply-mailed’ enterprise 
which has wrought all these wonders, more and more 
impatient of any limits to its range round the globe, 
more and more emboldened by its success, should rush 
forth at length on the broad Atlantic itself—reducing 
by one-half, at a single move, the long, long laborious 
distance which Columbus found, and which has ever 
since continued, between the Old World and the 
New? 

The effect of this achievement is by no means easily 
to be described or foreseen. Even the Americans, 
with all their reputation as a self-possessed and con- 
sidering people, have displayed unwonted raptures and 
antics on occasion of the first arrival of the Sirius and 
Great Western at New York—quite as much so as our 
Bristol neighbours on their return; and we are not sure 
that either party is to be blamed for it. We are not 
sure that the former are far out of their ‘reckoning’ 
when they speak of this as a new epoch in the history 
of the world. We can enter into the feeling of the 
myriads who crowded the wharfs at New York when 
the English boats were hourly expected—when, final- 
ly, after days of almost breathless watching (which, 
to fearful spirits, might well have afforded some pze- 
text for disbelieving the new scheme—some excuse for 
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casting even ridicule on it after all), at length, on the 
morning of St. George’s Day, the doubts, the fears, the 
scorn, were alike destined to be removed for ever from 
the mind of every living creature (even, we dare say— 
but let us say it with due deference—from that of Dr. 
Lardner himself): for now appears a long dim train of 
distant smoke, in a somewhat unaccustomed direc- 
tion;—it rises and lowers presently, like a genius in 
the Arabian Nights, portending something prodigious; 
—by-and-bye, the black prow of a huge steam-boat 
dashes round the point of some green island in that 
beautiful harbour— 
‘Against the wind, against the tide, 
Steadying with upright keel.’ 

It was worth something to be a passenger in one of 
these fortunate boats at this moment. We have be- 
fore us the journal kept by one of the favoured few on 
board the Great Western. From the time of crossing 
the bar of the harbeonr, all her ‘poles’ were set aloft, 
and flags gaily streaming at each,—the foreign ensign 
at the gaff, and at the fore a combination of the British 
and American,—and ‘at 3 p. mM. (the narrative contin- 
ues) we passed the narrows, opening the bay of New 
York, sails all furled, and the engines at their topmost 
speed. The city reposed in the distance—scarcely 
discernible. As we proceeded, an exciting scene 
awaited us: coming abreast of Bradlow’s Island, we 
were saluted by the fort with twenty-six guns (the 
number of the States);—-we were taking a festive glass 
on deck. The health of the British Queen had just 
been proposed—the toast drunk—and, amid the cheers 
that followed, the arm was just raised to consummate 
the naming, when the fort opened its fire. The effect 
was electrical;—down came the colours, and a burst 
of exultation arose, in the midst of which the Presi- 
dent’s health was proposed. The city now grew dis- 
tinct: masts, buildings, spires, trees, streets were dis- 
cerned;—the wharfs appeared, black with myriads of 
the population hurrying down, at the signal of the tele- 
graph, toevery point of view. And then came shoals 
of boats—the whole harbour covered with them;—and 
now the new-comer reaches the Sirius, lying at anchor 
in North River, gay with flowing streamers, and lite- 
rally crammed with spectators—her decks, paddle-box- 
es, rigging, masthead high. We passed round her, 
giving and receiving three hearty cheers;—then turned 
towards the Battery. Here myriads again were col- 
lected;—boats crowded round us in countless confu- 
sion;—flags were flying, guns firing, and bells ringing. 
The vast multitude set up a shout—a long, enthusias- 
tic cheer—echoed from point to point, and from boat 
to boat, till it seemed as though they never would 
have done.’ 

So much for the first transports; we cannot doubt 
that time, experience, and reflection will confirm the 
general estimate of the importance of this achievement, 
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which, we may say, is now barely beginning to be 
made, and that chiefly ina mere mercantile and imme- 
diate view. This view itself, however, it must be al- 
lowed—waiving for the present all farther projections 
into futurity—is sufficiently exciting, especially to the 
Americans, who in many respects have more to gain 
by the new arrangement than ourselves. The intelli- 
gence from the Old World, for example, must of ne- 
cessity be of more general, various, and lively interest 
to them, than that of the New Worldto us. The ba- 
lance of resources, indeed, is immensely in our favour. 
Not only does America occupy the western hemisphere 
by herself, while all the other continents are pitched 
against her in ours, but on that side civilization has 
yet made so little progress, things are so literally new, 
that the ‘United States of America’ might with some 
plausibility assume to be ‘America’ at large, according 
to the complimentary phraseology usual amongst us. 
The feeling with which we (unless on extraordinary 
occasions) watch for news from America is exceeding- 
ly different from that with which foreign tidings are 
awaited by the people of the United States, whose 
situation, nationally, in this respect, may be almost 
compared with that of an individual exiled—as poor 
Crusoe says, ‘out of society’s reach.’ Of the interest 
we have in them, indeed, too much can hardly be said. 
The great effort implied in this steam-achievement it- 
self, and the extraordinary sensation which the issue 
of it has excited, sufficiently proclaim a just apprecia- 
tion of the vast commercial importance, at least to us, 
of the movement in question; and it could not be other- 
wise between two countries sustaining mercantile re- 
lations—to say not a word of any other consideration— 
of a character so unprecedented and unrivalled. This 
appears clearly enough in Mr. Porter’s memoir, which 
we have not yet referred to, ‘presented to the Statisti- 
eal Section of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science,’ at their late Liverpool meeting. 
Take our exports of manufactured goods, for example. 
Few persons, probably, have an accurate understand- 
ing of the extent with which ‘America’—alias the 
United States—is our customer in this great department 
of our trade. Mr. Porter gives all the annual returns 
from 1805 to 1836, excepting only those for the years 
1812 and 1813 (wartime, and therefore of less import- 
ance), the records of which were destroyed at the 
burning of the London Custom-house. ‘The result is, 
that of our products in 1835, the United States took 
more than fen and a half millions out of a total of forty- 
seven millions; and in 1836, nearly twelve and a half 
out of fifty-three: so that the proportion of our export 
trade with this one party to our whole export trade 
was, in the former year, 22.31 per cent., and in the 
latter, 23.28. Over-trading ‘there might be in this; 
there undoubtedly was; but that does not essentially 
afleet the argument on the mercantile interest of the - 
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connexion between the two countries: —unfortunately, 
it has greatly increased it during the last two years, 
though not in the most agreeable way to either party, 
we presume. 

Again, look at the importation of a single American 
article—their cotton, a matter indirectly as well as di- 
rectly momentous to us from its effect in increasing 
the power of our customer fo consume our products, as 
well as in enabling us to produce them. Well might 
the world wonder at the appearance of a phenomenon 
so new in trade as the vast demand we have mentioned 
for British manufactures in the market of a single 
community, one so comparatively unknown to them in 
the same relations, so remote from ourselves, so much 
disposed and so well qualified, as one might be ex- 
cused for surmising at first thought, rather to endeav- 
our to rival us in some respects than to co-operate with 
us in any; and moreover, (comparatively again,) so 
young, so small, and so poor,—well might other na- 
tions, we say, wonder at this phenomenon, did not the 
explanation of it appear in another—another wonder, 
indeed—yet certainly an explanation. History fur- 
nishes no parallel to the case of the cotton-trade of the 
United States, as regards the immense importance of 
that trade considered in connexion with the rapidity of 
its progress. Thisis too familiar a subject to be dwelt 
on. We will only remind our readers, as Mr. Porter 
reminds us, that in 1791 the whole export from that 
country was less than 200,000 lbs.; and that 1787 was 
the earliest year in which any of their home growth 
seems to have been exported. It was but little before 
this date that the first or second congress concluded to 
lay a small duty on the importation of the foreign ar- 
ticle—(for it is well known the provinces had been in 
the habit of importing it, more or less, from the West 
Indies for a century previous to that time)—with the 
view of ‘trying the experiment,’ as the southern mem- 
bers expressed it, whether this plant might not be 
made to flourish, ‘as some persons imagined,’ on their 
own soil. Still, the five bags which constituted the 
whole export in 1785, and the six in 1786, would ap- 
pear to have been of foreign growth. It was after 
this, if we rightly remember, that a few bags of Ameri- 
can growth were seized at the Custom-house in Liver- 
pool as not being what the master of the vessel pre- 
tended they were, so incredible was it that cotton 
should come from the United States! And now half a 
century has elapsed, and what do we see? The ave- 
rage annual importation of this article into Great Bri- 
tain during the last ten years has exceeded two hundred 
and twenty-five millions of pounds, the value of which 
(Memoir, p. 7) cannot be less than seven and a half 
millions sterling per annum, while in 1836 the amount 
was above 289 millions, probably producing, at the 
average price of the season, more than ten millions 
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sterling. At this date we think it was calculated we 
were taking 13,000 bales weekly, or nearly 2000 daily, 
of this same experimental and contraband article; a 
third part of our whole exports, on the other hand, be- 
ing meanwhile made of this material, in a variety of 
processes, employing or subsisting about one million 
of our population! 

Of the vast and increasing interest of our ship-own- 
ers in the American trade, we need only say that in 
1836 our navigation entered the ports of the United 
States to the amount of 547,606 tons, and that this 
amount was in the ratio of 43.62 per cent. tothe Ameri- 
can tonnage during the same time, while ail other fo- 
reign navigation amounted to only 132,607 tons. ‘There 
is no fear then of our underrating the value ef our com- 
mercial connexion with such a country as this, or of 
our connexions with it of every other kind, as indirect- 
ly tending to the same end. We have entered thus 
much into these statistics to show that we do not for- 
get them when we say that, nevertheless, the Ameri- 
can interest is on the whole vastly greater in us and 
the Old World than ours, on the whole, can be in them 
and the New; and that, therefore, their interest in the 
establishment of Atlantic steam navigation is propor 
tionately greater than ours. 

On the other hand, though England is undoubtedly 
the most interesting of foreign countries to the Ameri- 
cans, in other points of view as well as in a mercantile, 
it is by no means so in a corresponding proportion. 
All Europe, all Christendom, exists from them. Even 
their commerce, with its characteristic energy, perse- 
verance, and ‘calculation,’ had gone forth, like our own, 
into almost all lands, civilized or savage, ‘vexing,’ as 
Mr. Burke said so long ago of the Nantucket whale- 
men, ‘every sea with its keel.’ But theirs is not a com- 
mercial interest alone. It is not mere silks, and wines, 
and fruits, and jewellery, and ivory, and tea, that the 
Americans watch for, from France, Switzerland, Italy, 
and Spain—from Egypt, the Ionian Isles, and Smyrna 
—from China and the East Indies, and the ‘King of 
Muscat,’ and his mightiness the Emperor ‘Bob Jack- 
et,’ head chief of the Fandangoes, near the borders of 
their fast-spreading colonial setlements on the western 
African coast—in return for the produce of their seas 
and rivers, their forests and agriculture, their soap and 
tallow-candles, their snuff and tobacco, their pork, 
shingles, flour, flax-seed,* rice, and ice,t—and their 

*See the ‘American Almanac’ for 1837. The flax- 
seed exported in 1836 amounted to more than 450,000 
dollars; snuff and tobacco, 360,000; —_ and tallow-cap- 
dles, half a million. These may be called trifling items 
separately, but the marvel is, to see what an aggregate 
is made out of such trifles. Under the head of manufac- 
tures, for instance, are ‘combs and buttons, about 100,000 
dollars, and manufactures of glass about 80,000.’ 


tlt is noterious that great quantities of ice have been 
exported of late, particularly from Boston to Calcutta. 
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infant, but not inconsiderable, manufactures withal— 
cutlery, machinery, and cotton itself included.* 

Brother Jonathan is a business-man, no doubt; he 
looks pretty well to the main chance; nor is he great- 
ly shocked or put to inconvenience by any of the ordi- 
nary methods of money-making which fall in his way. 
In these particulars, be it observed, he ‘favours’ old John 
himself. If the Americans are not literally as much 
as we are ‘a nation of shopkeepers,’ it is partly, we 
conjecture, because they reckon some other things just 
as profitable; and not so very different are they after 
all;—we do not refer now to wooden-nutmeg making 
or white-oak cheeses, by any means, but to trapping, 
sending out ice, and a most fantastic variety of those 
‘Yankee notions,’ so called by themselves—suitable, 
undoubtedly, to the circumstances of the communities 
and countries in which they originate and to which 
they are destined; in a word, wherever money is to be 
made, there are they as sure to be gathered together as 
young eagles overacarcass. No obstacle stands long 
in their way; no distance, difficulty, or disaster turns 
them aside. Mr. Clay, in one of his speeches, relates 
an anecdote of the master of a vessel who sorely em- 
barrassed the people of the Custom-house at Leghorn 
by presenting ship-papers made out at Cincinnati, a 
port some 2000 miles up the Mississippi, and one of 
its branches.t Not many years ago the commander 
of a Russian exploring ship in the Antarctic seas, 
coming on the coast of a remote and solitary island, 
was proceeding, as a matter of course, to take posses- 
sion in the name of the Czar, when lo! a-sharp-built 
little sloop, of some sixty tons, made her appearance 
round a point of the island, and hailed him to ask if 
he wished for a pilot? It was a Connecticut ‘skipper,’ 
who had cruised off that way to ‘seek his fortune;’ the 
person is now well known here as captain of one of 
the most splendid of those fine ships, the New York 
‘Liners.’ 

As a driving, penetrating, indefatigable, business 
people, the Americans have a name literally all over 
the world; they are emphatically the ‘universal Yankee 
nation.” And yet we say—prominent as this part of 
their character is, considerable as the interests are to 
which we have called a passing attention—it is not 
these alone thay have in view. Unquestionably young 


*The export of cotton manufactures in 1836 was nearly 
three millions of dollars. As to the cutlery, we mention 
it rather as a curiosity—but, although there is but one 
sword-factory in the United States, no small part of the 
Weapons wrought at this establishment are sent into 
Mexico, Texas, and the South American States. It is 
a little remarkable, too, that American machinery should 
be going abroad. Counting, as far as we can learn, upon 
economy on their side, and bad legislation on ours, esti- 
mates are already made of sending five millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of machinery, yearly, to Ezypt alone! 

tWe have before usa letier from Illinois, which speaks 
of their ‘importing direct to Alton,’ the capital of that 
state, ‘1500 miles up the Mississippi.’ 


Jonathan (as well as old John) thinks of something 
besides packing his ice and his pork, and getting the 
equivalent therefor. The Americans are not all mer- 
chants, and the merchants are not all mere mercantile 
men. They, in common with the whole nation, with 
the entire continent, have a vital, an exquisite interest 
in the Old World, and in the whole of it, and in all its 
history, fortunes, and proceedings; interests, social, 
literary, scientific; interests, political and religious. 
No great movement can take place among us which 
they must not feel in every nerve of the body politic 
of the States, sooner or later, more or less; and though 
distance (now reduced by one-half, however,) and iso- 
lation, and peculiar institutions, may seem almost to 
make them, in some respects, an independent world 
by themselves, on the other hand, these very circum- 
stances enhance, in the American mind, the freshness 
and the depth of the interest they have in their con- 
nexion with the Old World, and the visitations they 
are in the habit of getting from it. In past, and espe- 
cially in excited times, looking over files of their 
newspapers, and noting the conspicuous place occu- 
pied merely by a new ‘arrival from Europe’—long 
waited for with breathless eagerness perhaps by a 
whole nation, as it were on tiptoe, like the Athenians, 
for ‘some new thing’—and then by dismal lamen- 
tations over the lack of such intelligence (owing to 
the essential deficiencies of the species of naviga- 
tion now about to be superseded by steam)—we have 
come sometimes to the conclusion that the local 
situation of our now trans-Atlantic neighbours, as re- 
gards the rest of Christendom, must give an especial 
raciness to American existence. Here, and every- 
where else in the Old World, we lie so compactly 
together, and the modes of intercommunication are so 
thoroughly settled, and we understand, observe, and 
almost anticipate each other so well and sharply, and 
so continually withal, that a great part of our luxu- 
rious, intellectual, moral interest in each other’s af- 
fairs, as a matter of intelligence and sensation, is frit- 
tered away by the regularity, frequency, and familiari- 
ty of the manner in which those affairs are considered. 
We get most of our ‘foreignism’ by retail, and are 
prepared for receiving it beforehand, besides. There 
are no ‘electric effects,’ as our American passenger calls 
them—no ‘sensations number one,’ as Mr. Fennimore 
Cooper has it—with us. Our electricity comes on 
gently, by points; theirs, in shocks. Let any one look 
over a file of American papers published during any part 
of the French revolution, or of that grand drama which 
the nations of Europe enacted under the management 
of Napoleon—let him see the phrensy of curiosity ex- 
cited to its utmost during long delays, and the phrensy 
of some other excitement raging as madly in conse- 
quence of news at length received—a month’s intelli- 





gence perhaps—a month of such a history as that was; 
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all which, meanwhile, we, not unconcernedly, indeed, 
had yet been getting piecemeal, almost hour by hour. 
Whether the greater despatch of news now about to 
be effected by the Atlantic steamboats will essentially 
modify this state of things, may admit of some debate. 
Should it be carried very much farther than we at pre- 
sent witiess or anticipate, the result is clear enongh— 
the Americans would become Europeans. We remem- 
ber certain ominous hints of Dr. Lardner’s on this 
head. ‘Philosophy,’ he says, in his book on the 
steam-engine— 

‘already directs her finger at sources of inexhaustible 
power in the phenomena of electricity and magnetism, 
and many causes combine to justify the expectation 
that we are on the eve of mechanical discoveries still 
greater than any which have yet appeared; and that the 
steam-engine itself, with the gigantic powers conferred 
upon it by the immortal Watt, will dwindle into insig- 
nificance in comparison with the hidden powers of nature 
still to be revealed; and that the day will come when that 
machine, which is now extending the blessings of civili- 
zation to the most remote skirts of the globe, will cease 
to have existence except in the page of history.’ 


This is looking far a-head, especially for one who 
has disputed till this moment the practicability of 
what was accomplished twenty years since (as we 
shall show)—the passage of the Atlantic by steam. 
But great men have made great mistakes before this; 
and we are not sure but the learned Doctor may be in 
this passage making amends for being thus caught 
napping, by avowing at the same time, as in the para- 
graph just quoted, how wide awake he can be when 
oceasion requires,—going a-head of the age on one 
tack as much as he was drifted behind it on the other. 
At all events, these mysterious predictions may be 
fulfilled. Let us disbelieve nothing. All preceding 
generations having missed it by disbelieving. They 
‘swear terribly’ at New York, we see even now, of 
sending a ship over the ocean by instigation of a bar- 
rel of blue vitriol. It is generally understood that the 
only reason why the Yankees allowed us to be first in 
this late enterprise, was, next to their ‘hard times’ 
just now, the fact that they did undertake, at New 
York, a grand boat, on a new plan, which was to use 
but about one-fifth of the usual quantity of fuel. It 
was a mistake, no doubt, in a case which was experi- 
mental enough at the best; but it shows what the 
spirit of our, and especially ‘heir generation is. 

Let us, we say again, be prepared for anything, and 
surprised at nothing—‘grand patent double tubular 
boilers,’ or quicksilver steamboats, or iron ones, or 
blue vitriol, or ‘hidden powers,’ or whatever else it 
may be—‘keep moving,’ at any rate, is the motto of 
the age. And we repeat, under these circumstances, 
and knowing especially the now roused emulation and 
insatiable restlessness of our kinsmen in the west, it 
is not for us to say to what extent the distance and 





time which separate us from them may be reduced. 
We only warn them that they must fake the conse- 
quences if they make them. ‘They must consent here- 
after to become neighbours, and to feel so. They 
must give up a portion of their dignified isolation— 
their solitary, Indian independence—their wild enjoy- 
ment of the country as it were of the world—their 
unmolested, uncrowded, primitive provincialism (as 
some would call it)—and withal, the luxury of get- 
ting even @ fortnight’s news at one time, and of being 
uncertain when even that budget may come.. Steam— 
to say nothing of ‘electricity or magnetism’—is no re- 
specter of romance. It reduces things to an appalling 
regularity. The British and American Steam Com- 
pany, who have just launched at Blackwall a ship 
thirty-eight feet longer than any in her majesty’s navy, 
with accommodations (as they advertise) for 500 pas- 
sengers, notify us, moreover, that next year they mean 
to have boats like this running on either side the Ist 
and 16th of every month. This is but one company 
—one which has not yet moved, we believe;—for we 
understand the Sirius to have been sent out by another, 
and the Great Western, it is well known, belongs to 
Bristol. Both these, undoubtedly, intend to keep the 
field, and to meet all competition with spirit. Bristol 
is said to have already invested a million sterling, and 
there can be no doubt that the renowned old city of 
Cabot, though dozing a little of late years over a sort 
of aldermanic repletion, yet possesses the means, and 
we dare say the spirit, which more than four centuries 
since sent.out merchant-ships of the burthen of 900 
tons. Glasgow, too, will no doubt bestir herself. And, 
above all, we must leave room for Liverpool: the sole 
marvel is that Liverpool has waited so long—a secret 
only to be explained by the extent of the interest there 
invested in the ‘American Liners.’ We see that a 
company is now started at that port, who announce 
immediate operations. At New York again—where 
the same remark just made of Liverpool applies— 
even during the short stay of the first steamboats, a 
scheme was started of a joint-stock of a million and 
a half of dollars, in which, by the way, it was stated 
the Bristol Company (with a liberal view to the in- 
terest of that port) would participate to the extent of 
about one-sixth. 

Then we have noticed a movement at Philadelphia 
—a sort of Bristol to New York—a quict, Quakerish, 
clean, right-angled ‘City of Brotherly Love’ and long 
purses;—but in population also the second place in 
the Union, and now, be it observed, placed by this 
new agency on a footing with its domestic rival and 
its foreign correspondents, extremely different from 
what it has been heretofore. We mention this case 
in illustration of our remark on the innumerable alter- 
ations in existing arrangements of commerce, little 
thought of at first even by the parties concerned, which 
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nevertheless may confidently be expected to develope 
themselves almost at once. There has been no lack 
of capital in Philadelphia. Just the reverse. It is, 
as we hinted, quite the American Bristol in this way, 
as New York is the Liverpool in every other. To 
English travellers it has always looked like a rendez- 
vous of people living on a capital accumulated in New 
York—such is one’s impression of the hot bustle and 
haggard excitement of the latter city, when we enter 
it after leaving the staid gait and sleek cheeks of the 
former. Neither is Mr. Penn’s capital wanting in his 
own energy or emulation—all soberly—slily—as they 
go about it, and keep at it—like him. ‘Their celebrated 
water-works are the finest system of the sort in the 
world; and the ‘Keystone State,’ whose career is largely 
controlled by this place, has engaged within ten years 
more extensively in the immense enterprise of internal 
improvements than avy other in the Union;—not ex- 
cepting even New York—which has a single canal, 
the longest already, except the Chinese, in the world 
(363 miles,) now about to be enlarged at the cost of 
at least ten million dollars more, together with a rail- 
road from New York city to Lake Erie, more than 
500 miles;—or Illinois, which at this moment has ten 
million dollars appropriated to works of internal im- 
provement. What, then, has kept Philadelphia in the 
shade, as regards foreign commerce? Why have five 
millions out of ten of our exports to the whole United 
States, gone into the port of New York alone? Why 
has New York, on the other hand, been employed to 
send us so large a part of the cotton grown by the 
southern States? Why has she mcnopolised, and held 
without an effort, almost the whole of the business 
carried on by the ‘Liners’—having at this moment, 
we think, four lines at least to Liverpool, one to Lon- 
don (vid Portsmouth) and one to Havre—comprising in 
all some forty or fifty of these splendid packets—while 
Philadelphia has but one meagre line to Liverpool, 
which consists of a vessel in each month? Cities, 
too, not above 120 miles apart—a distance reduced to 
seven hours by steam. Sleam! ‘Ay, there’s therub.’ 
New York is a sea-port. Philadelphia lies some dis- 
tance up the curves of ariver. And this, under the 
old régime, has been sufficient to ensure this vast di- 
versity of results. A ship which had crossed the 
ocean in twenty days might often be ten more in get- 
ting up the river. We know how this once was in 
the shorter, straighter, and wider stream of the 
Thames. It, however, would never do for those who 
had New York merchants and the finest merchant- 
ships ever known on the seas for their rivals; compe- 
tition was so out of the question that it was never 
thought of. Philadelphia for the first ten years folded 
her arms over the matter, and then went to making 
600 miles of rail-roads and 1000 of canals, by way of 
diversion. Now what happens when this new move- 





ment is announced! We can almost imagine an audi- 
ble chuckle out of the body politic of the Quaker city. 
What is to prevent a fair competition now? What 
account is to be made of a curve or two in ariver, with 
steamers 300 feet long, and a speed of fifteen miles 
an hour, as practical people, best versed in this matter, 
expect to see them within very few years? And in- 
deed the American boats have been running at much 
more than this rate on the Hudson for years. ‘Thus 
will this steam in commerce, like gunpowder in battle, 
put people upon fair terms;—like steam itself, we 
might say, introduced thoroughly into war;—say 
plenty of Perkins’s guns, for example, gracefully set 
out upon either side* of a field of combat, or along 
the sides of two lines of your ugly new-fangled steam- 
ships, with a burthen of two or three thousand tons. 
But we have gone somewhat astray—and yet not so 
widely neither. We were speaking, however, of the 
first sensation the achievement has produced—and 
which, we venture to predict, will, at some future day, 
be a matter of no little historical curiosity. The New 
York editors seem scarcely able to contain themselves. 
‘Side by side at last with the Old World,’ says one. 
‘Now then for the Coronation,’ cry half-a-dozen more. 
And then the files of European Journals unrolled! 
Fifteen days from Bristol—sixteen from London— 
eighteen from Paris—less than a month from Constan- 
tinople—from Bombay itself only between sixty and 
seventy days! A Norfolk (Virginia) editor remarks 
that ‘hey are now as near England as they were the 
greater part of last winter to Detroit; and a Bostonian, 
we suppose, might say much the same as to New 
Orleans. A revolution this indeed, such as the world 
rarely sees even in our changeful age;—a revolution 
thoroughly overturning the old systems of most of the 
business world at least—yet effected, as it were, in- 
stantaneously, and without the loss of a drop of blood. 
The Americans themselves, not more in the transports 
of their exultation over the first thought of the effects 
of it, than in their admiration of the thing itself, and 
of the style in which it was carried through, seem to 
have been too much otherwise excited to feel their 
wonted chagrin at appearing to be ever taken by sur- 
prise in matters of practical adventure. Nay, cherish- 
ing, we do believe, the honour of their fatherland next 
to that of their own (for we have often noticed that, 
* A late Baltimore paper, speaking of the Sultan 
steam-frigate, says: ‘With one thousand tons burthen, 
propelled by engines capable of exerting 900-horse power, 
moving at the rate of thirteen knots an hour, presenting 
a small surface above water to hostile cannon, armed 
with 68-pounders, and enabled, by the distance at which 
she can hull an enemy, without exposure to a return fire, 
she is invaluable in harbour defence, and, if the system 
is carried ott, will render useless further expenditure on 
fortifications.’—And again, ‘a few months impart know- 
ledge and experience, and when twenty additional steam- 


batteries of increased size, say 1500 tons each, are con- 
structed, our sea-coast will be invulnerable.’ 
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although Jonathan gives us a gruff, grumbling, family 
growl of a lecture now and then—partly, perhaps, to 
prove himself our descendant—he is never easy in 
seeing it done by anybody else), they quite ‘forget their 
sorrow in their pride.’ No wonder they have done so; 
no wonder that a hundred thousand New Yorkers 
turned out on the 7th of May to behold the departure 
of the ‘Great Western’ on her first voyage homeward, 
and to cheer the brave ship on her way; no wonder, 
again, that when, at the end of a fortnight, she hoisted 
the British colours in King’s Road, the burghers of 
old Bristol, roused at length from their Rip Van 
Winkle nap of half a century, broke out with firing 
cannons, and raising flags, and bell-ringing, and vehe- 
ment eating of turtle! Here, atlength was an ‘electric 
effect’ in England—a sensation number two, at the 
least. One of the passengers in this ship brought over 
a splendid bouquet of American flowers, which he was 
able to present to the lady of Mr. Manager Claxton— 
it seems, almost as fresh as if the dew were still on 
the leaves; and, again, at the jubilant dinner of the 
burghers on the 24th, specimens of flax and cotton- 
yarn were exhibited, manufactured in the new Bristol 
factory (a sign of the times that too), which had only 
been shipped in the raw state, in America, on the 
seventeenth or eighteenth day before. Some one has 
predicted that, presently, we shall have Covent Garden 
market stocked by the other continent. As to the floral 
department, there may be something in it, for aught 
we know—and, indeed, in some others too; for, if the 
‘Liners’ could bring the Duke a present of fresh forest 
venison from his western admirers, we certainly get a 
clear vision here of divers good things yet to come. 
We say nothing, however, even of Yankee ice, drop- 
ped at sunrise, in dog-days, upon every door-step in 
London as in Boston—not one word; ‘nil admirari,’ 
we repeat, is our motto; ‘keep cool,’ that is—ice or no 
ice—dog-days and all. 

But, transports and jesting aside, let us summarily 
consider a few of the more obvious consequences of 
some moment which may be expected to spring im- 
mediately from the achievement of which we have 
spoken; to some of them we have already made a hasty 
allusion. — 

The improvement of the instrument itself by which 
this work has been done may be counted on, perhaps, 
as the first. Without being over-sanguine on the sub- 
ject, it is reasonable to bear in mind that, while sail- 
ing-vessels have been in existence, and been more or 
less making progress as specimens of art, during thou- 
sands of years, we are still in the infancy of steam 
navigation. It is only thirty years since Fulton 
ascended the Hudson with his boat. In 1810 there 
was no such thing in all England; and so late as 1820 
there were but thirty-five. The most important im- 
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provements, also, have been very recently introduced; 
and, without particularising these, it is sufficient to 
say that the learned Dr. Dionysius Lardner’s miscal- 
culations on this subject of Atlantic navigation, have 
evidently been caused by almost wholly overlooking 
these same improvements even so far as some past 
years are concerned (and a year in such a progress as 
this agent is making is not a mattter to be overlooked), 
or regarding them too much as mere speculations, not 
likely, or not yet fully proved, to be capable of great 
practical effects (as they have already been); while, as 
relates to what may yet be established, though now it 
is but experimental, or what may be discovered, 
of which now nobody dreams, the calculations in 
question have apparently left no leeway for the in- 
genuity of our successors, or even our contempo- 
raries. It was taken for granted that all had been 
done which could be done—that there were not even 
any ‘hidden powers’ hereafter to be brought to bear 
upon steam navigation—as well as upon other things 
—and to supersede steam itself altogether. How 
grand a mistake this was we need not say: let us be 
ware of its being made again. Indeed, there is little 
danger of it, since scarcely a week now passes with- 
out the appearance of some new scheme. We havea 
case in point before us as we write, in the account 
given by the daily papers of a model-boat, lately con- 
structed on the plan of doing away with the use of 
paddle-boxes—a most cumbrous, clumsy, and uncouth 
appendage to the vessel, as everybody knows—by 
what is called a patent propeller. Hall’s condensers, 
again, will have a fair trial on the route. It is well 
known that he claims with these to increase the speed 
of a boat one-fifth, at least, beyond its capacity with 
common machinery; and we see that a quicksilver 
boat, on the plan of Mr. Howard, is going out to 
America from Liverpool for a trial. We do not say 
what faith we have in these schemes, or many others 
that might be named: we mention them as illustra 
tions of the restless, contriving, venturing spirit of the 
times, especially in this almost new department of 
action, excitement, keen competition, and high hope. 
It cannot be doubted, we think, that the passage of the 
Atlantic by steam will, even in the coming ten years, 
be brought to a state of (so to speak) artistical luxury 
and perfection of which those who have started the 
enterprise themselves little think. ‘The characteristic 
spirit of the two great nations chiefly interested is now 
fairly roused to a generous emulation, as it never was 
roused before; and all that science, skill, enterprise, 
patriotism, genius, or a love of money, or a love of 
distinction, can accomplish, in such communities, 0 
a subject-matter offering almost unparalleled temptation 
and stimulus to them all, we shall now be sure tohave. 
The extension of steam navigation to other new, 
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yast, and most important regions of the globe, where 
it has been hitherto unknown, with corresponding in- 
fluences wherever it is introduced, is a sequel, and an 
early one, to the present and fast-coming state of things 
on the Atlantic;—as much so as is the continued im- 
provement of this medium of transportation—the one 
follows, as of course, from the other. Steam naviga- 
tion will be extended because it will be improved: it 
will be hereafter, in other words, as it has been here- 
tofore. ‘Ten years ago, or five years, or two, the no- 
tion of navigating the Atlantic by steam, as a perma- 
nent, practical, profitable thing—as a trade, we mean 
—had never entered the public mind, if it had that of 
individuals. And there was good reason for it: Ful- 
ton’s boat would have cut but a sorry figure steering 
for Bristol instead of Albany; and some of the much 
more modern, but now quite obsolete craft, employed 
within four years by the Admiralty, and upon whose 
performances demonstrations of the impracticability of 
the Atlantic scheme have been more or less based— 
these craft might have fared little better than Fulton’s, 
had they rashly attempted what, by better vessels, has 
now been attained. Indeed, setting aside improve- 
ments—supposing us to stop short where we now are 
—just ready to begin, that is—nothing could prevent 
the extension of the plan, as it stands, all over the 
waters of the globe, to an indefinite and now almost 
incredible extent. It requires no gift of prophecy to 
see that such, speedily, will be one of the effects of 
the grand point gained within the last three months. 
The mere announcement of that scheme was sufficient 
almost for this. From the date of that announcement, 
and of the excitement, discussion, speculation, and 
ambition, which itawakened, it mattered comparatively 
little to the world at large whether the Atlantic pro- 
ject itself was executed at once or not. The movement, 
at all events, was begun. The grand idea of the revo- 
lution had entered into the public mind, and taken deep 
hold of it, and created a thirst for execution which 
nothing but execution could satisfy, or can. As mat- 
ters have turned out, undoubtedly, the public concep- 
tion and determination are immensely confirmed. The 
idlest reader of even the daily journals cannot fail to 
see this. ‘The community teems with projects for the 
extension of steam commerce and trade in all direc- 
tions. Some of these must be crude and shallow, for 
various reasons: such is the necessary fruit of a sud- 
den excitement. But the excitement will soon sub- 
side, while the inducement and the opportunities will 
remain, and become daily more and more urgent and 
distinct. This revolution is one of all others that 
‘cannot go backwards.’ It must advance with an 
energy, kindred, in the moral world, to that of the 
physical power itself on which it is founded;—an 
energy to which history affords no parallel. It is 
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race of man is destined to see and feel the phenomena 
and the influence of its all-conquering progress from 
clime to clime. 

So much for the improvement and extension of this 
instrumentality itself. And now, what of its use?—to 
what purposes will it be availablet—what changes 
will it work in existing arrangements other than its 
own? Here we come to questions of some ‘pith and 
moment.’ We cannot go into them in an article like 
this, with any pretence of an adequate discussion, 
even could it be expected to be in the power or the ex- 
pectation of any party, in the present stage of such an 
enterprise, to do justice to the theme. Let us glance, 
however, at a few points—rather in the way of illus- 
trating the impracticability of the subject than of fairly 
discussing it. 

As regards, then, what may be called the mere mer- 
cantile interests concerned—and chiefly the immediate 
(not prospective) ones—between the two countries, 
particularly, which seem to have taken up the enter- 
prise in good earnest. These, of course, will experi- 
ence in this, as inevery department, its first and great- 
est effects. To a vast extent, steam-vessels will take 
the place of sailing-vessels, and that at once. This is 
not a case, be it understood, in which most people can 
doas they please. A gentleman, taking a honey-moon 
excursion with his bride, may possibly prefer some 
other conveyance toa stage-coach, or evena railroad— 
and he may even be allowed to humour himself in his 
fancy; but not so the merchant, his agents, his letters, 
or many of his goods. What one does.must be done 
by all. The whole of the mercantile world (with 
scarcely noticeable exceptions) will from this moment 
adopt the new conveyance, so far as accommodation is 
provided for them; their entire correspondence must go 
the same way. The Great Western, on her first trip, 
has brought home twenty thousand letters—perhaps 
three times as many as any sailing-packet onthe same 
route ever carried. 

The reason of this transfer in each case is too ob- 
vious for explanation; but it may not be known to all 
our readers to what a degree the uncertainty, as well 
as the length, of a sailing-voyage to New York, as 
compared with a sfeamed one, is an argument, for this 
arrangement, and a proof of the necessity of its univer- 
sal adoption. From the very high and well-deserved 
reputation of the ‘Liners’—the most perfect convey- 
ance of the kind, and the greatest advance in merchant 
navigation ever known up to the spring of 1838—it is 
perhaps a common impression, thata passage between 
France or England and the United States in one of 
these superb vessels might be counted on as much for 
a tolerably well-settled period of time, as for the com- 
forts and luxuries to be enjoyed in the course of it, or 
for the nautical management. The fact is entirely 





Searcely too much, we believe, to say that the whole 
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otherwise, as every man in the business well knows. 
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Some seasons are more unfavourable in this respect 
than others; and the winter months are none of the 
best, we allow. Neither is the return-voyage so un- 
certain or so long, we should remark, as the voyage 
out:—it is notorious that the ‘Liners’ have always had 
smaller fare coming than going, in about the proportion 
of twenty-eight guineas to thirty-five, and that even 
the steam-boats (without so much reason for it) have 
thus far continued the custom. But to take a case at 
hand—During the last winter—at the very time when 
we were continually getting ‘late’ American intelli- 
gence, by unusually short and quite regular passages— 
the correspouding packets going westward were en- 
countering the full face of the same winds and currents 
by which those coming eastward were propelled. All 
the ‘Liners’ which left the three European packet-ports 
during six weeks were baffled and beat about in such 
a manner, that at one time about eighteen of them were 
due at New York; and thirty out of fifty belonging to 
that port were then supposed to be on the ocean, work- 
ing their way home. The average length of this pass- 
age is about thirty-two days. One of the Liverpool 
ships, which sailed January 4, was spoken, fifty-five 
days out, in long. 43—some 1000 miles from her des- 
tination; the others were fifty, sixty, or even seventy 
days on the voyage. That this is no fault of the pack- 
ets, we need not say;—in fact, how they make head- 
way at allisthe wonder. Consider, for instance, this 
paragraph, which we take from a New York journal 
of the period referred to:— 


‘We have been shown a chart on which the track of 
the Cambridge was pricked off, coming from Liverpool, 
and it is a matter of some astonishment how the ship 
has reached port at all. She sailed from Liverpool on 
the 16th January, and on the 29th was in the longitude 
of 38. From that day till the 27th February she en- 
countered continued westerly winds, sometimes blow- 
ing a severe gale; and for the last seventeen days she 
made but about 500 miles of westing. During that 
time she crossed the Gulf-stream three times, was for 
sixteen days to the southward and eastward of Sable 
Island, and a part of the time could make no better than 
aS. S. E. course. The distance between Liverpool 
and this port is about 3,080 miles, but the Cambridge 
has, on this passage, sailed upwards of 5,000. She has 
proved one of the stanchest vessels which ever breast- 
ed the ocean wave. A copy of the track (which looks 
very much like a spider’s web) may be seen,’ &c. 


Few sailing-ships, if any, we presume, would have 
done so well under these circumstances as a ‘Liner.’ 
We observed, about this very period, in the ship-lists, 
that a vessel from Demerara, bound for Halifax, was 
blown into Liverpool (March 20th,) having been driven 
oul of her course the entire breadth of the Atlantic Ocean! 
It is very seldom we hear of a ‘Liner’ returning into 
port without making her voyage, but with other ves- 
sels it is of common occurrence on this route. Ships 
are out sometimes six weeks, and even more, trying to 
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make head-way westward, and obliged to come back 
and begin again after all. It is not many years since 
a Belfast craft, bound for New Brunswick, returned to 
port, at the end of two months’ voyage, after having 
got within 100 miles of her destination! 

Here, again, is a striking illustration from one of 
our provincial journals, referring to the last winter:— 


‘We cannot more clearly show the uncertainty of 
passages across the Atlantic, than by stating that the 
Inconstant frigate left Cork on the 6th January, and re- 
turned to Plymouth on the 24th February, having been 
to Halifax in that time—forty-nine days; at the same 
period the Samson, New York packet, which left Ports- 
mouth on the 5th January, was sixty-two days gettin 
to New York; and the President, which left on the 12 
January, was fifty-seven days in reaching that capital; 
some days, therefore, must elapse before we may ex- 
pect the return of the Pique frigate, which left Cork on 
the 23d January, as she may have been upwards of sixty 
days making her outward passage, and may also be 
detained by severe weather in Halifax harbour.’ 

Some readers, little versed in currents of wind or 
water, and other contingencies incidental to the navi- 
gation of this route—some of them quite peculiar to it 
—iight be ready to infer from this statement the re- 
verse of what we have just said. But much more 
striking cases of the same kind have often occurred, as, 
for example, where the difference between two packets 
of leaving the same port in the evening of one day, or 
the morning of the next one, has caused quite as great 
a diversity as any mentioned above in the length of the 
voyage. Two ships may even sail at the same moment 
from New York, and one shall presently—in the Gulf- 
stream or elsewhere—fall into some flaw of wind or 
straggling current, the effect of which shall be that the 
far better sailer of the two reaches Liverpool a week in 
the rear of her rival. We do not say this is usual, but 
that there is such a liability. As for the general uncer- 
tainty of the length of the voyage, that is notorious. 

In the ordinary passenger-ships (commonly called 
‘transient’ vessels) as well as other merchant-craft, go- 
ing westward particularly, while now and then a for- 
tunate one may beat even the ‘Liners,’ (as has been 
done this season,) passages of even distressing length 
may occur, far beyond anything of the sort which has 
ever happened to them. In February, 1837, the British 
ship Diamond arrived at New York from Liverpool, 
having been 100 days from port to port. There were 
180 passengers, of whom seventeen died, not from any 
disorder, but from mere starvation. ‘The principal suf 
fering was among the steerage passengers, the crew 
having been put upon allowance and supplied to the 
last with food, though in small quantities. The de 


scription of the appearance of these poor wretches on — 


their arrival, given by an eye-witness, is heart-rending 
—our informant himself had lived nine days on potato 
peelings soaked in his scanty allowance of water. For 
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any ordinary voyage the supplies in this case were abun- 
dant. Some, who had extra quantities, sold out, it seems, 
‘to their less provident fellow-passengers, first at mode- 
rate rates, but, as the scarcity more fully developed it- 
self, at enhanced prices, until finally half a sovereign 
was asked fora pint of meal. Before the arrival of 
the vessel a sovereign has been offered and refused for 
a potato, as it was roasting before the fire.’ 

Once more: the bark Ellen, from Leghorn, with a 
cargo valued at a hundred thousand dollars, after a 
perilous voyage of 103 days—her crew having sub- 
sisted for fifteen days on maccaroni and sweet oil—ar- 
rived within three or four miles of Sandy Hook on the 
Ist of January last, and hoisted signals. ‘After wait- 
ing four hours, in five fathoms water, and finding no 
pilot, she was obliged to stand off to sea, and in con- 
sequence of the storm which came on, with the dis- 
abled state of the crew, she was the sport of the winds, 
in the severe state of the weather, without fuel, and 
short of provisions, for an entire month!’ Such is the 
general uncertainty, together with the contingent hard- 
ships, which belong to the old mode of navigating the 
Atlantic. Nor have we alluded to a tithe of them: this 
last account, for instance, shows plainly the delay and 
damage which may follow from the failure of pilotage 
at a particular place or time, which failure, for various 
reasons, must happen sometimes with these vessels, 
though it scarcely ever could, or would be of much 
moment if it did, if steam were used. Before coming 
to pilotage, too, it often occurs, even with the ‘Liners,’ 
that great difficulty is experienced in making port, 
owing to the necessity perhaps of changing directions 
in order to get in, or to a sudden shift of wind, or a calm, 
forsooth! Packets have arrived off Cape Clear from 
New York in ten or twelve days, and then been nearly 
or quite as much more in making Liverpool—and the 
same as to Havre—all this time, to say nothing of the 
delectable situation of the passengers as far as comfort 
goes, the whole floating correspondence of the two 
great commercial communities concerned—it may be 
at a period of most critical importance—bobbing up 
and down, and off and on, almost within sight of the 
shore. It reminds us of a remark made the other day, at 
the opening of the Great Western Railroad to Maiden- 
head: a gentleman present said that within twenty years 
he remembered waiting for twenty-two mails at one time 
from Holyhead, a distance of some sixty miles from his 
own town! The unfortunate breaking-up of the great 
American merchants in London, last year, was imme- 
diately brought on by delays of packets, by which large 
remittances had been made to them, and which were 
hourly looked for during the prevalence of extraordinary 
east winds for something like two months. It seems 
really incredible, indeed, looking back now on what 
has been suffered in this way, that the remedy for it 
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should have been so long postponed. That the remedy 
will be heartily used, now that we have it, no man in 
zhis senses can doubt. 

How far this must be done at once between our- 
selves and the Americans, we have shown in some 
detail. Almost-all mercantile travel and correspond- 
ence must be transferred at once. All light, rich, and 
seasonable merchandise must speedily go in the same 
way: it will never do for one man’s silks, as the 
fashionable season comes on, to be sixty days on the 
voyage, while his neighbour’s are fourteen; neither 
will it do to buy long in anticipation of the market. 
As to travel and business not mercantile, these, like 
the heavy articles of commerce, will linger, more or 
less, for some time, with the ‘Liners’ and other sail- 
ing-craft. Some people, on sea as well as land, are 
shy of your new-fangled steam things to this day, and 
would rather stick by even a two-horse coach, a French 
diligence, a Mississippi ark, or a Newcastle coal-sloop, 
than trust themselves to the tender mercies of this se- 
cond ‘infernal machine’ in any of its shapes, especially 
for the awful distance of 3000 miles. We respect the 
caution of this class, but they will gradually disappear, 
and so will those who profess to prefer a longer pass- 
age, and abhor doing things in a hurry, as much as if 
they were on half-pay. In fact, there will remain, 
speedily, no opportunity for the indulgence of these 
fears, whims, or tastes. We shall have to do, like 
the merchants, what everybody else does. 

To be sure, accidents will occur!—more or less these 
are to be expected, as things are at present. By-and- 
bye we trust—among our ‘improvements’—this lia- 
bility will be very essentially lessened; meanwhile, 
however, we anticipate some trouble. The ccmpeti- 
tion will soon be of the keenest description;—the 
race-ground is most Juxurious;—the prize tempting; 
—and even passengers themselves too often enter so 
much into these feelings as to become greatly charge- 
able with the blame which is commonly laid on others. 
We confess we are alluding to the case of the Ameri- 
caus rather than to our own; and we hesitate the less 
to acknowledge it as we consider that their own inter- 
est, even more than ours, in the steam-naviyation of 
the Atlantic, is likely to be effected by what we must 
take leave to call the abominable and disgraceful reck- 
lessness in the management of this kind of vessels, 
which prevails to such an appalling extent among 
them. We are aware that it is not a universal, a na- 
tional trait, as some late writers have asserted broad- 
ly. The New England and New York boats rarely 
meet with an accident, though they adopt the high- 
pressure system like the others, and run at the great- 
est rate of speed which is known; neither is the com- 
munity at large either of the South or West directly 
blameable. The horrid disasters we hear of every few 








months or oftener,—peculiar to the United States, and 
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to this part of them in their awful extent—and by 
which it is estimated at lcast a thousand lives a-year 


are lost—these are almost always caused immediately. 


by gross misconduct on the part of a few. persons in 
authority, who, for the sake of a race with a rival, or 
with some other pretext equally cogent, run the most 
imminent hazards without the slightest hesitation. 
We have seen accounts of these races on the western 
rivers for a distance of a hundred miles or more—much 
of the time neck and neck—the whole ship’s company 
on either side meanwhile desperately engaged, and 
wrought up to the highest pitch of excitement in the 
murderous struggle. In this way the Ben Sherrod got 
a-fire on the Mississippi, two years ago, when hundreds 
of passengers perished: and such is the secret of most of 
the ‘accidents’ which, in nine cases out of ten, are no ac- 
cidents at all, but ought to be criminally visited by the 
Jaw of the land as much as murder in any refai/ shape. 
We have heard an American friend of ours allege 
that no countryman of his would hesitate running the 
risk of his life for the sake of getting—anywhere—half 
an hour hefore—anybody else. Matthews, we remem- 
ber, made it apparent, in his way, that the Yankees do 
everything in ‘twenty minutes.’ These are caricatures 
of course—the one no more than the other; but both, 
we fear, are too well based on fact. The Americans 
carry their energy a little too far; they retain too much 
still of the wild impetuosity of youth; they want a 
new infusion of old John’s steady and regular blood. 
We like not such driving fashions—such helter-skel- 
ter haste—in steamboats especially—on Atlantic voy- 
ages least of all. Congress we see has the matter in 
hand, and we trust it will be with effect: and mean- 
while—as even legislation (especially in that country) 
will not do everything without public opinion;—as the 
managers and masters of steamboats, who have very 
often been set on, and always tolerated, may also be 
awed by that public to whom they owe their character 
and their bread—we earnestly hope that the general 
voice may make itself heard—and trust that arrange- 
ments of the most solid and effective nature may be 
promptly adopted. 

Thus much for a plain hint, which, we are sure, 
must be taken in good part; for, when we hear, by a 
single arrival, of one hundred and seventy human be- 
ings destroyed in one boat, and one hundred and twenty 
in another, it is high time for all parties who have to 
do and deal with such a catastrophe-working commu- 
nity—and are likely to have much more—to speak out. 
And yet, we were going on to say, when this hint oc- 
curred to us, that, accidents or no accidents, nothing 
apparently can stand in the way of the complete 
triumph of the new dynasty of the seas. Even grant- 
ing—which God forbid!—that these disasters are to be 
regularly continued on board the boats from one side— 
just as regularly, as if, like friction in machinery, they 
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were an indispensable incident to the navigation—still, 
we English can patronise British boats which do not 
blow up three hundred people every three months— 
while the Americans, on the other hand, can, if they so 
choose, go on being blown up just as before. If they 
have more accidents, so have they less fear. ‘Practice 
makes perfect.’ ‘There is nothing like taking things 
coolly’—even hot water—or steam. And, as this is 
their system at home, so may it be abroad. As they are 
the great steaming people of the age, surely this trifle 
of merely crossing three thousand miles over sea, in- 
stead of running about as far up a river, will never 
alarin them.* 

Of course, those magnificent ‘Liners,’ of which we 
have spoken respectfully so often (for we know them 
well,) will speedily ‘fall from their high estate.’ 
Thinking of the proud part they have played now for 
some twenty years, of the great reputation they had 
fairly gained, of the eminent commercial services they 
have rendered during far the most important period of 
our connection with the United States, we cannot see 
them thus made, as it were, instantaneously obsolete, 
without almost such a sensation of regret as might be 
due to living creatures—old, faithful, sensitive servants 
—dishonoured, mortified, and basely set aside! We 
have in mind now sundry dry paragraphs of a line and 
a half, which have appeared in the daily papers of late, 
much like this:— 

‘Two packets, the North American and Siddons, have 
arrived at Liverpool—bringing old dates from New 
York!’ 

Presently they will cease to be named at all. And 
look at the ‘Great Western,’ the inhuman monster, on 
her first three days out, overhauling a brave old ‘Liner’ 
—seven days from Liverpool—with the black ball, ‘the 
badge of all her tribe,’ in her fore-topsail—under top- 
gallant sails—careering and plunging to a lively foam 
and a fair wind. But all would not do as once it might 
have done. We quote again from the Passenger's 
Journal: — This new-comer is none of your old sort. 
See how she comes vapouring up, flapping her huge 
wheels like an eagle’s wings, and snorting, as it were, 
with the thought of victory and the sight of game. 
She comes on apace. All her colours are strung out. 
| The ship is almost caught, but she leaps a-head and 
escapes once more. The steamer, with a dignified air of 
conscious supremacy, disdaining pursuit, wheels round 
windward, and passes the ‘Liner’ on the other side, 
with ‘three hearty cheers.’ Then dashing a-head, as 
if satisfied, she hauls in her toggery, and presses her 
helm hard a-starboard, and the ‘Liner’—the brave old 
‘Liner’-—is no more seen. Her owners will scarcely 

* A steam-boat ascended the Mississippi and Ohio, a 

few weeks since—sixteen hundred or seventeen hundred 


miles in six days and seventeen hours—as we learn from 
a gentleman then on the spot. 
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know her when she reaches port at last. She brings 
nonews. She will soon bear no Jetters—no specie. 
Nobody will watch for her, nor speak of her. Alas! 
her day is gone by. Who can think of her sufferings 
without a sigh?” - 

But the steamers will have not merely all that is 
worth having (to them) of the business of the ‘Liners.’ 
Their effect on the amount of business must be con- 
sidered. On this point our notions, at present, must be 
vague; but it is easy to foretell that the usual opera- 
tion of increased facilities in the locomotion of persons 
and the transactions of trade will be felt in this case— 
and that most remarkably. We have seen that a 
few millions of passengers yearly go up or down the 
Thames, since steam-boats have plied on it: the travel- 
ling by the first boat established between Edinburgh 
and London was greater, it is said, than that by all 
other conveyances together—during even the first year. 
Mr. Porter states that it has almost invariably happen- 
ed, where railroads for passengers have been opened, 
that ‘the amount of travelling between the extremities 
of the line has been quadrupled.’ (p. 68.) ‘The in- 
come from this source has enabled the Liverpool and 
Manchester Company to meet maay extraordinary ex- 
penses, and still regularly divide 10 per cent. on the 
capital, although the cost of construction was more 
than double the sum first allowed for it. So we believe 
it will be, and much more, between America and Eu- 
rope. We shall associate with each other as in neigh- 
bouring counties. Our tourists will visit Niagara in 
swarms, as they now do Loch Lomond. People will 
travel who never did before: it will be literally easier, 
and take less time, as some one has said, to travel than 
to stay at home. 

All this is trade, of course, to certain parties, as far 
asitgoes. The effect of the new movement on the 
amount of business at large is less easily foreseen: on 
its better arrangement, however, in most important 
particulars, it is so obvious as to require few remarks. 
Let us take one striking paragraph from Mr. Revans’ 
pamphlet, as an apt illustration of the harvest of specu- 





cash or in immediate barter for other goods. 


there might appear to be a reason against counter-ex- 
change. 


But the very nature of our commercial con- 
nexion with that country is proof that such is not the 
belief. An immense portion of shipments are made 
upon credit—while otherwise goods would only be 
shipped upon capital—and sold on arrival, either for 
Even in 
such a trade as now supposed, counter-exchange might 
possibly be introduced with advantage. Then doubts 
might, however, fairly be raised of the propriety of 
making shipments on exchange drawn on countries in 
which commercial transactions were in the infant state 
here supposed. But when we consider the commercial 
spirit of the Americans—its origin, and the facilities 
for the punctual performance of contracts, no doubt, that 
will bear examination, can be offered against the pro- 
priety of the introduction of counter-exchanges, though 
neglected to be introduced to the present moment. It 
is remarkable that there should have been no counter- 
exchange to this period. Possibly it may be accounted 
for in the fact of the United States having, compara- 
tively speaking, so very recently ceased being English 
colonies.’—Revans, pp. 15, 16. 

We should suppose Mr. Revans might have regarded 
the absence of a settled mode of regular and certain 
conveyance between the two countries as another, if 
not a stronger, reason for this state of things. At all 
events, it can hardly be doubted that the establishment 
of such a conveyance will operate immediately to put 
this important business of exchange in a better way. 
Heretofore no merchant could foresee when any mercan- 
tile paper, committed to a packet, would reach its des- 
tination. Intended to go in thirty days, it might be 
twice that time on the way: the first paper forwarded 
might be last received. So of specie again. So of 
correspondence of every description. The totally new 
régime of punctuality, harmony, confidence, and facility, 
introduced into every imaginable department of busi- 
ness by the establishment of steam-navigation, must be 
about as evident at a glance as any discussion, in the 
present state of things, could possibly make it. 

Far less can we enter into the great and exciting con- 
siderations at once suggested by a view of the less 
mercantile and more general bearings of the scheme. 
The increased and improved travel and trade them- 





lations that are now to be looked for. The drift of it 
is evident, and requires no explanation:— 


‘By counter-exchange is meant drawing bills upon 
America. At present all the exchange transactions be- 
tween the countries have their source in America; and 
offering bills on America in our exchange market would 
be novel, and would create much surprise, though ex- 
change is sold day by day upon France, Holland, and 
other countries. We have counter-exchange with most | 
civilized foreign countries. Considering the magnitude | 
of our transactions with America, the intelligence of 
its people, and the high point to which credit has at- | 
tained there, it does surprise persons not conversant | 
with the practice of that trade when they are informed | 
that the shipper from this country to America does not 
enjoy the advantage and security of a counter-exchange. 

ere the people of the United States a community 
utterly without the habit of commercial punctuality, | 
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selves, indeed, which we have counted on, cannot but 
have a vast moral effect. Continual, easy, and exten- 
sive personal intercourse, and closer and closer com- 
mercial connexion must infallibly give a new tone to 
public feeling in each country towards the other; and 
at the same time render it equally the interest and in- 
clination of both to cultivate relations worthy of the 
character, the power, the common bonds of blood, and 
the intimate inter-dependence of two such peoples, 
And so must it be with other nations—with Christen- 
dom at large. Europe and America, especially, will 
become, not neighbours only, but good ones. We shall 
exercise a strong influence over each other; influences 
extremely different indeed, but salutary, we cannot but 
believe, to all concerned. The Old World is rich with 
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its own peculiar resources, literary, scientific, political, 
and moral. The-New World, with less accumulation, 
boasts of being more spirited, racy, adventurous, and 
experimental. The one holds in her hands the wealth 
of the days gone by; the other is rather intrusted with 
the key of the future. Each deserves close observa- 
tion, considerate deference, and deep study of the other. 
And this, with ail its effects, is what we are now to 
have. Heretofore, individuals only, here and there, 
have known and communed with individuals. Here- 
after, nations, races, continents will stand in the same 
relation. They will, let us hope, throw their muskets 
and their bows and arrows behind them, and approach 
each other; a thousand prejudices will be given up, 
and a thousand fresh ties of interest and influence arise 
between them, as seeing, at length, eye to eye, they 
take each other by the hand, and swear that hence- 
forth the crude, puerile, and savage ignorance, indif- 
ference, alienation, or hostility of other ages shall be 
no more. 

A word of explanation on one historical point of 
some interest—which it is well should be settled in 
season—and we have done. We have alluded to the 
fact that the late passage of the Atlantic by steam was 
by no means the first achievement of the kind. When 
we have spoken of the success of these new boats in 
strong terms, it has not been with the thought of en- 
couraging such an impression; and we certainly do not 
think it of the least moment, so far as British honour 
is concerned, that such an impression should prevail. 
All admit that the mere fact of a solitary steam-vessel 
crossing the ocean some twenty years ago—whether 
by steam, or by sails, or both, and with whatever pur- 
pose in view—is of little importance as compared with 
the undertaking and the establishment of such an en- 
terprise, in such a manner as to make it the grand, 
regular medium of communication, and the growing 
source of immense results, never before dreamed of, 
between America and Europe. This is the credit 
claimed in the present instance by British courage, 
energy, and skill. ‘This the Americans allow us; and 
they may afford to doit. They have themselves, even 
in the same field, done enough to content ambition. 
They have taken up this scheme, in its present stage, 
with their usual spirit, and without a moment’s hesita- 
tion or delay. Unseasonable circumstances in their 
pecuniary situation, more perhaps than anything else, 
may have prevented them from snatching this last 
honour from British hands. The conception itself was 
no new, crude, chimerical notion to them. 

They have been too much accustomed to steam- 
movements on a grand scale to be taken by surprise 
with this. Not only did Fitch, of Philadelphia, half 
a century ago, predict, with perfect confidence, the 
establishment of Atlantic steam-navigation; but per- 
formances of substantially much the same character, 





as regards risk, have for many years been actually 
going on before the eyes of the American public (as, 
indeed, to some extent also of ours). A few months 
since we noticed this paragraph in a New York jour- 
nal:— 

‘The British steamer “Sir Lionel Smith,” for which 

so much anxiety has been felt, reached this port yester- 
day, in fifteen days from St. Thomas.’ 
Along the extensive coasts, and up the vast rivers, of 
the United States, the nature of their steam-operations 
is well known. At New Orleans they were talking, 
a year or two since (as well as at New York), of es. 
tablishing this connexion with Europe by steam, and 
the project seemed to have been abandoned merely on 
account of the ‘crisis.’, A British passage across was 
made last winter by the ‘City of Kingston,’ intended 
for a Jamaica and Carthagena mail-packet, we think. 
She, too, was much talked of as the first which had 
crossed. It seems, however, that she put in at 
Madeira on her way. It is also well ascertained that 
three steam-vessels, at least, had crossed—all the way 
—before her. Two of these were the Royal William, 
built at Quebec, for the trade between that port and 
Halifax, which was sold some years ago to the crown 
of Portugal for 12,000/. (and which we ourselves hap- 
pened to see in Boston harbour, five or six years ago, 
when just arrived from Liverpool vid Halifax); and 
the Cape Breton, which was built at Greenock or Glas- 
gow, and sent out to Pictou for the use of a mining 
company. But the vessel to which the real honour of 
first crossing, such as it is, must doubtless be awarded, 
was the Savannah,—thus alluded to in the Times of 
May 11, 1819:— 

‘Great Experiment.—A new steam-vessel, of 300 tons, 
has been built at New York, for the express purpose of 
carrying passengers across the Atlantic. She is to 
come to Liverpool direct!’ 

And she did reach Liverpool, accordingly, on the 20th 
of June—coming, moreover, direct from Savannah, in 
twenty-six days. We have seen it stated that this 
vessel used her steam only when she failed to make 


four knots the hour by sailing; but these particulars, _ 
as we said before, are hardly worthy of notice. After — 


a somewhat enthusiastic reception at Liverpool, she 
proceeded to Stockholm, where Bernadotte went on 
board, and made the captain sundry presents, signifi- 
cant of his royal gratification. The Emperor of Russia 
visited her also at Cronstadt, and gave his host a silver 
tea-kettle, which he retains, as a trophy of his adven- 
ture, to this day. 

To these, we believe, might be added the Curagoa, 
which is said to have gone over direct from Holland 
to Surinam, in 1828, making the voyage from off Dover 
in twenty-four days. 

And this, as far as we know, is the whole history 
of Atlantic steam-navigation, Its history, a hundred 
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LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD HOWE. 


years henge, will be more worth telling—though per- 
haps it may contain nothing more interesting to the 
men of those times than the early experiments of which 
we have now finished a humble sketch. 


From the Quarterly Review, 
LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD HOWE. 


The Life of Richard Earl Howe, K. G., Admiral of the 
Fleet, and General of Marines. By Sir John Barrow, 
Bart., F. R.S. London. 8vo. 1838. 


The only biographical account of Lord Howe, which 
had hitherto appeared in a substantive form, is a little 
volume published in 1803, by George Mason. The 
anthor seems to have been a caustic old man, who had 
no peculiar means of information, and was not always 
correct in his statements, but who wrote ably and 
honestly. Nothing relating to the Admiral’s private 
character or opinions had been communicated by any 
of his family or friends in the brief memoirs and 
sketches which found their way into periodical publi- 
cations; nor was there any record of his many acquire- 
ments, great virtues, and moral excellence as a mem- 
ber of society. ‘No blame,’ says the present bio- 
grapher, ‘attaches to the writers of such desultory 
pieces for these omissions. They were in the same 
position as the Israelites in Egypt,—unable to make 
bricks without straw.’ , 

The new materials at the disposal of Sir John Bar- 
row consisted of Earl Howe’s Journal, upwards of 
400 letters in his hand-writing, and many addressed to 
him by royal and official persons, as well as by his 
private friends; and it may be supposed that the 
author’s station and long experience as Secretary to the 
Admiralty have opened for him all our government 
depositories, and qualified him to make excellent use 
of whatever these or other sources afforded him. 

Richard, afterwards Admiral Earl Howe, was the 
third son of Emanuel Scrope, second Viscount Howe, 
who married the eldest daughter of Baron Kielman- 
segge, Master of the Horse to George I., as Elector of 
Hanover. He was bornin 1725. It is supposed that 
he was sent to Eton about the usual age: but it is not 
certain whether he had not previously been at West- 
minster. Either school might be proud to reckon him 
among its worthies, though scholastic education had 
little part in the formation of his mind and character,— 
for about the age of fourteen he was entered as mid- 
shipman on board the Severn, one of Commodore 


_ Anson’s squadron, destined for a secret expedition to 


the South Seas. After they had passed the Strait le 
Mair and rounded Cape Horn, ‘a tempest dispersed the 
ships, drove them back to the eastward, and reduced 
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them to the greatest distress, by the violence of the 
storm, the tremendous sea, and the extreme cold from 
the snow and sleet, which continued to fall for several 
days together.” The Severn and the Pearl had suffered 
so much that they were obliged to bear up for Rio 
Janeiro, ‘from whence, after having refitted the ships, 
and refreshed the crews, they returned to England, 
and thus escaped the perilous disasters detailed with 
such painful interest’? in the well-known account of 
this remarkable expedition, 

Young Howe was nothing daunted by this experi- 
mental trial. Immediately after his return, he is found 
on board the Burford, of 70 guns, one of a fleet destined 
for the West Indies under Sir Chaloner Ogle. The 
Burford was in a squadron of that fleet under the im- 
mediate command of Sir Charles Knowles, whose first 
operation was to make an attack on La Guayra. The 
Governor of Caraccas had received intelligence of this 
intended attack in time to provide against it, by erect- 
ing new batteries, strengthening the garrisons,‘ and 
obtaining a quantity of ammunition from the Dutch 
Governor of Curagoa. The attack commenced about 
noon. Owing tothe rocks, the ships could not approach 
within a mile of the town, and it was found impossible 
to land the soldiers. The action, however, continued 
till about eight at night, and the town suffered greatly, 
the churches being entirely destroyed and a great 
number of houses. But the Burford and three other 
of the iargest ships were disabled from continuing the 
attack, and the others so damaged, that the attempt 
miscarried, with the loss of 400 men killed and 
wounded. Howe’s captain had his thigh taken off by 
a chain-shot. The lieutenant who succeeded to the 
command, and who found it necessary to withdraw the 
ship and carry her to Curagoa, was tried by court-mar- 
tial for having so withdrawn her; he was acquitted on 
the evidence of the carpenter, confirmed by the testi- 
mony of the surviving officers, as to the danger of her 
keeping the sea, in consequence of the damages she 
had received in her hull. 

Mr. Howe’s behaviour in this unfortunate action met 
with the approval of the commander-in-chief, and he 
gave him, immediately after, an order to act as lieutenant 
in one of the ships about to proceed to England; but 
whatever interest his rank in life might be supposed to 
give him, it had not sufficient weight at home to obtain 
a confirmation of his commission; and, therefore, he 
returned at once to the West Indies, to join his patron. 
Commodore Knowles soon placed him in a vacancy, as 
Lieutenant of the Comet bomb. This appointment 
was confirmed in August, 1745. In that year a fleet 
under Admiral Vernon was stationed in the Downs to 
watch the movements of the armament which had been 
fitted out at Ostend and Dunkirk to land the Pretender 
in Scotland. Several frigates and sloops were de- 
tached to the North Seas, and Howe’s name appears 
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as commander of one of these sloops. It is inferred 
that this promotion was made through Vernon’s in- 
terest, with whom it appears that he was a favourite, 
by his being selected to carry up a loyal address from 
the fleet under that admiral’s orders. 

Howe’s name is first publicly mentioned in the ac- 
count of the siege of Fort William. It occurs in the 
military journal thus:— 

‘Tuesday, 18th March.—The Baltimore, Captain 
Richard Howe, went up towards Killmady Barns, in 
order to protect the landing of our men. They fired 
several shot and threw some cohorn shells, and set one 
hovel on fire, but could not attempt landing; for the 
rebels were entrenched by a hollow road or rill, and in 
great numbers. The Baltimore’s guns, being only 
four-pounders, had no effect on the stone-walls of these 
barns, which the rebels had before loop-holed. We 
brought our people back without any damage. Soon 
afterwards he joined the Greyhound frigate, Captain 
Noel, and was severely wounded in the head, in an 
action with two large French ships, in a place called 
Loch Nony, in Mordant.’ 

Previous to this action, he found on his arrival in 
England that he had been made captain, and appointed 
to the Triton, with orders to receive treasure at Lisbon 
and bring it to England; meeting, however, in the 
Tagus with the Rippon, destined for the coast of 
Guinea, whose captain, Holborne, was unwell, they 
agreed to exchange ships. ‘This being approved, 
Howe received his commission for the Rippon in Sep- 
tember, 1747, ran down the coast as was then usual, 
and proceeded to cross the Atlantic for the Leeward 
Islands. Rear Admiral Knowles was then command- 
ing a squadron on the Jamaica station: as soon as he 
heard that Howe was at Barbadoes, he wrote to the 
Admiralty thus:—If their lordships would indulge me 
with Captain Howe’s coming from the Leeward 
Islands, down here, as he is a pupil of my own, and 
equally desirous of being with me, I shall esteem it a 
favour.’ Permission was granted, and he arrived at 
Jamaica just too late for the action with the Spanish 
fleet off the Havana, on the 2nd of October, 1748, 
In that action, the Cornwall, bearing the admiral’s 
flag, suffered so much that it was thought expedient to 
send her home in the spring. Howe was appointed 
her captain, and returned to England in her, intelli- 
gence having arrived that the peace of Aix la Chapelle 
had been signed. 

‘The calm and tranquil life,’ says Sir John Barrow, 
‘which a sailor is generally compelled to live on shore, 
compared with his active and unremitting employment 
afloat, ill accords with that constant wear and tear both 
of body and mind, which the command and the various 
duties of a ship of war require, to say nothing of the 
anxious and ardent desire of distinction with which 
every lover of his profession is embued.’ Howe seems 
to have felt the languor arising from inactivity, and the 
peace offered but little prospect of acquiring either 
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fame or fortune, ‘yet, while the pendant is gover head, 
there is always an opportunity of acquiring knowledge 
in the profession, and also of being in the way of any. 
thing that may turn up.’ In 1751 he obtained a com. 
mission for the Glory of 44 guns, and was sent to run 
down the coast of Africa, visit the settlements there, 
for the support of which, Parliament had that year 
granted 10,000/., and to protect the traders. The 
merchants of Cape Coast Castle complained of wrongs 
from General Van Voorst, the Dutch Governor of El. 
mina. Howe anchored close under the Dutch fortress, 
and demanded immediate satisfaction for the injury 
done to the English merchants, and the restitution also 
of some free negroes who had been put in prison. Van 
Voorst hesitated to comply, but Howe gave him dis. 
tinetly to understand, that although the two nations 
were at peace, he felt himself authorized to prevent 
any communication of Dutch ships with the fort till 
the demands should be complied with. This was 
holding the right tone, redress was accordingly ob- 
tained, and all differences adjusted. On his retum 
home at the close of the year, he was appointed to the 
honorary command of the Mary yacht, which he soon 
left, on being commissioned to the Dolphin frigate, for 
he was desirous of more active employment. In this 
frigate he was employed about two years in protecting 
the trade in the Straits of Gibraltar, and along the 
coasts of France, Spain, and Barbary, in the Mediter- | 
ranean. 

Hitherto Howe had been employed in the ordinary 
course of service, and no opportunity had occurred for 
distinguishing himself, though that service had some- 
times been sufficiently severe. 

‘He had the good fortune, however, to reach the 
highest step of rank, short of a flag officer, about the 
twentieth year of his age, and the sixth of his servitude, 


But such rapid advancement does not appear, in his 
case, to have been the result of any undue influence, 
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either from party or family connexions; in those days 
such early promotion was not unusual, and numerous | 
instances might be quoted, even of a much later date, | 
of youths having risen to the rank of captain at we 

of fifteen or sixteen. That abuse, for such it certanly 
was, has long ceased to exist, and no such untimely 
progress can by possibility be made in our days. A 
youth, who now enters the naval profession, must serve 
six years in one or more of his Majesty’s ships, and 
tust have completed his nineteenth year of age, before 
he can be examined even, as to his qualifications to 
render him eligible for the commission of lieutenant; 
he must serve two years more in a sea-going ship, t 
— for the commission of commander; and one year, 
or that of captain. So that the very earliest period, 
supposing not a day to be lost, at which a naval officer 
can now arrive at the rank of captain, is, when he =| 
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completed the age of twenty-two; and he may deem 
himself fortunate, if he acquires that rank by the time 
he is thirty; many indeed are they who never attain It 
at all.’*—pp. 19, 20. 
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Returning to England in 1754, he was not long un- 
employed. The French were preparing a powerful 
armament; and it was not doubted that their prepara- 
tions were designed for supporting and extending their 
encroachments upon the British possessions in Ameri- 
ca. The French then entertained as little doubt of 
outwitting the English in diplomacy, as our soldiers 
and sailors have learned to feel of beating them in bat- 
tle. Lord Albemarle, our ambassador at Paris, died 
suddenly about this time. Horace Walpole says his 
mistress had sold him to the French court. ‘The se- 
crets of any statesman, however honourably he may 
act according to his own sense of honour, may be pre- 
sumed to be for sale, if he is under the influence either 
of a mistress or of a father-confessor. The old de- 
bauchée is likely to be cajoled by one, the devotee by 
the other. Horace Walpole’s opinion is worth more 
than his testimony, for no man was ever more delibe- 
rately a libeller; but what he asserts in this case was 
generally believed at Paris. In the ‘Mémoires Secrets,’ 
published in continuation of Bachaumont’s Journal, (a 
compilation equally disgraceful to the compiler and to 
the public for which he catered,) it is said, on occa- 
sion of the Comte d’Herouville’s death, in 1782, that 
he had been talked of for the ministry under Louis 
XV., and would probably have attained it had it not 
been for son mariage trop inégal. Il avoit épousé la 
fameuse Lolette, maitresse du Comte d’.Albemarle, ’Am- 
bassadeur d’ Angleterre; laquelle servait d’espion au 
ministére de France auprés de son amant, et a touché 
en consequence jusqu’d sa mort une pension de la cour 
de 12,000 livres. But if the French court purchased, 
as he reports, and, as is sufficiently probable, the in- 
structions of our ambassador, they could have learned 
from them nothing to facilitate their own schemes of 
aggression—nothing but what they knew before; for 
the policy of England, defective as it might be on 
other points, had this great and paramount advantage, 
that it was open, honest, and straightforward. 

The king’s message, declaring that it was necessary 
to augment the forces by sea and land, was received 
with true English feeling, both by the Parliament and 
by the nation. A million was granted to be raised by 
lottery, and so eager were the people to lend their mo- 
ney to the government, that instead of one million, 
3,880,000/. were immediately subscribed. The French 
continued to declare, even to M. de Mirepoix, their 
minister here, that no hostility was intended, nor even 
the slightest infringement of the treaty. But the pre- 
parations at Brest, Rochefort, and other ports, could 
not be kept secret; they were too notorious for this to 
be attempted, and the English government received 
certain information of the objects for which they were 
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designed from General Wall, an Irish officer and 
statesman in the service of Spain, who had been am- 
bassador for Spain in England, and having a clear 
view of the interests of his adopted country, was op- 
posed to the French party in her councils. The Duc 
de Mirepoix began to suspect that he had not been 
fairly dealt with by his own government; and when 
the English ministry produced proofs of that insin- 
cerity and doubledealing in which he had been made 
to bear a part, he went to France, and upbraided the 
cabinet of Versailles for having employed him as their 
tool. They referred him to the king, and the king, 
pursuing the consistent system of Gallic perfidy, sent 
him back to London, with fresh assurances of the 
most pacific intentions. But dissimulation could be 
carried no further now. And M. de Mirepoix had 
scarcely obtained an audience to deliver the false pro- 
fessions with which he had anew been charged, when 
certain intelligence arrived that the French armament 
was ready to sail. 

Immediately a squadron was equipped under Admi- 
ral Boscawen. The equipment was carried on with 
such despatch, that a French 74, which had been 
taken in the preceding war, was cleaned and sheathed 
at Portsmouth in eight hours and three quarters, by 
torch and candle-light. He sailed in April, 1755, from 
Plymouth with eleven sail of the line, and one frigate, 
and with two regiments on board. No secret was 
made that they had orders to attack the French ships 
wherever they should find them. Upon this the Duc 
de Mirepoix declared that his master would consider 
the first gun fired at sea in a hostile manner as a de- 
claration of war. A threat like this was not required 
for rousing the spirit of the nation. Not only was the 
press for seamen carried on in al] parts of Great Bri- 
tain, and of Ireland also, with extraordinary vigilance, 
but in aid of the King’s bounty, bounties were offered 
by alinost all the considerable towns in England to 
those who would voluntarily enlist either as sailors or 
soldiers. Boscawen was reinforced with six sail of 
the line and a frigate, under Admiral Holbourne. In 
this fleet Captain Howe had the command of the Dun- 
kirk. The French fleet under Admiral Bois de la Motte 
had put to sea unperceived, but Boscawen reached the 
banks of Newfoundland before them, and took a posi- 
tion off Cape Race, the southernmost point of that 
island, as the most likely place to hear of or intercept 
them, not doubting that their destination was the St. 
Lawrence. The French admiral is supposed to have 
learned Boscawen’s position; he divided his squadron 
into two parts; one passed through the Straits of Bel- 
leisle, a most dangerous navigation, which was never 
known to have been attempted before by ships of the 
line; the other gained the St. Lawrence by the usual 
passage round Newfoundland, and escaped the British 
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especially in the spring. In ane of those fogs the 
British ships had been dispersed, and when it cleared 
away, the Dunkirk and Defiance found themselves not 
only separated from their own squadron, but very near 
two of the French ships, the Alcide and the Lys. The 
British were of 60 guns each; the Alcide was of 64, 
and 480 men; the Lys was pierced for the same num- 
ber of guns, but being armed en flute, mounted only 
22, and had eight companies of soldiers on board. 
There had been no declaration of war on either side; 
Howe, therefore, had a critical part to perform, but 
his good sense and English spirit led him at once to 
the right course. Under a press of sail he came along- 
side the sternmost ship, which was the Alcide, hailed 
the captain in the usual manner, and requested he 
would proceeed with him to the British admiral, who 
was then in sight at the distance of about six miles. 
M. Hocquart, the captain, asked in reply whether it 
was peace or wart Howe repeated his request that 
he would accompany him to the admiral, so to prevent 
any order that he might otherwise receive by signal, 
to fire into him for not having brought to when pur- 
sued, which signal he should be bound to obey. 
During this parley the signal was actually thrown out 
from the flag-ship to engage. 

The log of the Dunkirk, in the usual laconic style, 
thus relates the action: ‘Being got up with the stern- 
most, the Alcide of 64 guns, a little before noon, and 
the captain refusing to shorten sail, engaged with 
(the signal having been made by the vice-admiral) and 
brought the ship to. Men killed in the action, 7; ren- 
dered unserviceable from wouuds, 5; wounded in a 
lesser degree, 20.” A smart action, Sir John Barrow 
ealls it. By Charnock’s account, it would seem to 
have been a severe one, ‘the enemy making,’ he says, 
‘a very brave and resolute defence, and not surrender- 
ing till after a contest of nearly five hours’ continu- 
ance.’ The French loss in killed and wounded is 
stated at 130. Both their ships were taken. Smollett 
notices the skill and intrepidity with which Howe be- 
haved in this action. Boscawen leaving Holbourne 
with a few ships to blockade Louisburg, returned to 
England with the prizes, the money taken in them 
amounting to about 8,000/., and 1,500 prisoners, among 
whom were several officers of distinction. 

Upon this act of hostility, the Freneh embassador, M. 
de Mirepoix, departed without taking leave. George 
II. was then at Hanover, whither the Abbé de Bussy, 
formerly resident at the British court, had been sent to 
him ‘with the civilest message that the French had 
hitherto vouchsafed to dictate.’ Two days after he 
had delivered it a courier was despatched in haste to 
prevent it, and to recall him, upon the notice of our 
capture of the two French ships. ‘7'hey had medi- 
tated the war,’ says Horace Walpole, ‘we began it. 
They affected to call us pirates; their king was made 
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to say, Je ne pardonnerai pas les pirateries de cette in- 
solente nation. But the insults of the French had un- 
wisely outstripped their increasing power.’ 

Thus commenced the seven years’ war,—contrary 
to the expectation of France, and not less contrary, it 
was said, to that of some of our ministry. Yet the 
French government knew that its measures must pro- 
voke hostilities, and the English, that if its orders 
were properly obeyed, they must be brought on. That 
the French intended war at their own time was certain. 
Their attempts in America ‘were daily more open, 
more avowed, more alarming; indeed, extended to 
nothing less than by erecting a chain of garrisons 
from Canada to the mouth of the Mississippi, to back 
all our settlements, cut off our communications with 
the Indians west of that river, and inclose and starve our 
universal plantations and trade; it would not be neces- 
sary to invade them, they would fall of course.’* But 
the policy of France was to carry on this scheme of 
aggression as long as possible under the cover of peace; 
and even when the blow had been struck by Howe, in 
obedience to Boscawen’s signal, and followed up by 
an order for stopping all French ships, and bringing 
them into British ports, the French, loudly as they 
complained, were so desirous of delaying the war till 
a@ more convenient season, that they did not even 
attempt reprisals upon our shipping. Before the 
close of the year, three hundred of their merchant 
ships, and 8000 of their seamen were brought in; and 
while our ships paid no more than the common insu- 
rance, theirs were insured at the rate of thirty per 
cent. This occasioned considerable distress in France, 
and nota little discontent, and the English govern- 
ment acquired respect in the eyes of Europe for the 
decision and vigour which it had manifested on this 
occasion. 

The French represented Boscawen’s attack, and the 
subsequent seizure of their ships before any declara- 
tion of war, as a breach of faith and of the law of 
nations. They endeavoured to engage the Spaniards 
and the Dutch in an alliance with them against Great 
Britain: and when one of their squadron had taken a 
ship of war going to Carolina with the governor on 
board, as soon as the court was informed of the ship’s 
being brought into Nantes, they set the governor at 
liberty, and shortly afterwards released both the ship 
and crew, thus contrasting their own conduct with thet 
of the English. This was good policy; and when they 
inveighed against the seizure of their vessels as acts 
of piracy, some neutral powers seemed to consider it 
in the same point of view. ‘It was certainly,’ says 
Smollett, ‘high time to check the insolence of the 
French by force of arms; and surely this might have 
been as effectually and expeditiously exerted under the 
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usual sanction of a formal* declaration, the omission 
of which exposed the administration to the censure of 
our neighbours, and fixed the imputation of fraud and 
freebooting at the beginning of the war.’ 

The historian seems here not to distinguish between 
the first act of hostility and the subsequent capture of 
the merchant ships. ‘The former was contingent upon 
the proceedings of the French, and therefore there 
could be no declaration of war before that which was 
made from the mouth of the cannon. The object of 
the French armament was not doubtful, it was not 
even concealed; and in endeavouring to frustrate that 
object by force of arms, the English were justified not 
only by the law of nations, but by the common sense 
and common feeling of mankind. It may fairly be 
supposed that the English government, after it had 
thus actually commenced war, thought no declaration 
necessary. But though the capture of the merchant 
ships was in the ordinary course, and would have fol- 
lowed as such and been so considered if the form of 
declaring war had been observed, the neglect of that 
form gave the French a moral advantage by making 
it appear a question, not between the two governments, 
but between England and the individuals upon whom 
the loss fell. ‘The same plain sense of right and wrong 
by which Boscawen was justified in the eyes of Europe 
forattacking an armed opponent, condemned the seizure 
of merchant ships, merchant sailors, and private pro- 
perty. Smollett’s condemnation of the measure was 
founded upon his view of the law of nations; but the 
public opinion, as far as it agreed with him, (which it 
appears to have done to a considerable extent,) rested 
upon the natural sense of justice: for however much 
privateering has at different times been encouraged by 
all maritime powers, there must ever be a feeling 
which regards this predatory warfare in the same light 
as the plunder of villagyes—an extension of the evils of 
war without any tendency to bring about its termina- 
tion. The British government showed some respect 
to this feeling. ‘The ships so seized were not sold as 
prizes for the benefit of the captors, but sequestered 
with all their cargoes and effects, in order to be restor- 


* ‘The ministry was said to have delayed the cere- 
mony of denouncing war from political considerations, 
supposing that should the French be provoked into the 
first declaration of this kind, the powers of Europe would 
consider his most Christian Majesty as the aggressor, 
and Great Britain would reap all the fruits of the defen- 
sive alliances in which she had engaged. But nothing 
could be more weak and frivolous than such a conjecture. 
The aggressor is he who first violates the peace; and 
every ally will interpret the aggression according to his 
own interest and convenience.’—Smollett. 

The question appears to have been thus first mooted, 
and it is curious to observe how it was regarded at the 
ume. In our own days it led to Bonaparte’s detention 
of the English travellers, an act in which the perfidy and 
the cruelty of his character were both manifested. 








ed to their right owners in case the disputes between 
the two nations could be adjusted without an open war. 

In this war Captain Howe raised for himself a name 
that led uninterruptedly and rapidly to the highest 
honours of the profession. In the early part of 1756, 
he was chiefly employed in the Channel service, and 
took some valuable prizes returning from the West 
Indies. In the summer, when the French were making 
great preparations for invading Guernsey and Jersey, 
he was appointed to the command of a squadron for 
the protection of those islands. His instructions were, 
after conveying four transports there with troops, to 
take possession of Chaussé and its islands, on which 
an Irish brigade in the service of France was stationed; 
to disturb the intercourse of the enemy between their 
northern and western provinces; to harass the coast 
wherever it should be practicable, and to capture and 
destroy their coasting trade. ‘This service was per- 
formed with characteristic promptitude. The com- 
mandant at Chaussé surrendered the fort on the first 
summons, being permitted to return with military 
honours to Granville. Howe, however, finding that 
much time and many men would be required for put- 
ting the works into a proper state of defence, and at 
least 500 troops to garrison them, besides a very heavy 
expense, blew up the works. ‘The blow thus oppor- 
tunely struck made the French abandon their designs 
on the Channel Islands, and withdraw their troops 
toward Brest and the ports lower down on the coast: 
and Howe having ascertained this, left a part of his 
squadron to annoy their trade, and returned to Ply- 
mouth in the Dunkirk, towards the end of the year, 
to refit. 

This expedition, Sir John Barrow says, encouraged 
the ministry to extend the plan of operations against 
the ports and towns on the French coast. Mr. Pitt had 
recently been called to the ministry. He possessed 
the confidence of the nation in as extraordinary a 
degree us his son after him, and under his administra- 
tion the government began to give symptoms, if not of 
more wisdom, of more vigour. ‘The loss of Minorca 
in the preceding year under cireumstances which led 
to the trial and execution of Admiral Byng, the critical 
situation of our ally the King of Prussia, and the re- 
verses in Hanover, made it necessary to take some 
bold measures for retrieving the credit both of our arms 
and councils. A threat of invasion had produced some 
degree of alarm in the nation; and Mr. Pitt, concluding 
that the enemy’s coast might be no better provided 
than our own, determined to invert the system of fear, 
and to carry the war, while they menaced us, into 
their own quarters. Pitt had been persuaded by a 
young Scotch adventurer that Rochefort might easily 
be surprised. Nothing could be more vague and un- 
satisfactory than this person’s information; but ‘Pitt 
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was a minister to execute daringly; there wanted some 
men of deeper cast to deliberate wisely;’ ‘and of late 
years,’ says Horace Walpole, ‘we had dealt exceed- 
ingly scantily in intelligence.’ The expedition was 
proposed to the cabinet and determined on with little 
or no opposition to what was perceived to be a favour- 
ite plan of Mr. Pitt’s. ‘Objections to a genius,’ Horace 
Walpole observes, ‘are butspurs. The minister would 
not lose time in taking advice—the secret might evapo- 
rate, and its fairest chances for suecess lay in the im- 
probability that the French should suspect an attempt 
on one of the most important and strongest towns in 
France.’ The command was offered to Lord George 
Sackville; he being too sagacious not to perceive that 
the scheme was impracticable, excused himself on the 
plea of the Duke of Cumberland’s dislike to him. 
General Conway was then proposed; the king said he 
was too young, and insisted on joining Sir John Mor- 
daunt with him. These generals were summoned to 
town from the camp in Dorsetshire; they were to have 
ten old battalions, a strong fleet was to be ready ina 
fortnight to convoy them, and they were to attempt 
Rochefort, or any other place on the coast to which 
they might find an opening. 

This expedition is remarkable for having been the 
first of Mr. Pitt’s military measures; for the persons 
engaged in it, whose names afterwards became cele- 
brated; for the distinguished part borne in it by Cap- 
tain Howe; and for the extraordinary interest which 
it excited in the public. ‘On the operations of this 
fleet,’ said one writer, ‘the last hope of this unfortu- 
nate nation seemed to be fixed.’ “The dignity of the 
plan,’ said another, ‘laid by a ministry in vogue,—the 
great opinion of the chief commander,—and the im- 
mensity of the armament, to the supply of which the 
ordnance stores were almost exhausted,—made every 
true Briton rejoice.’ But both Mordaunt and Conway 
saw the difficulties, and the ignorance of those who 
foresaw none. Mordaunt had lost, from ill health, 
that ‘sort of alacrity in daring by which he had for- 
merly been distinguished.’ Moreover, Horace Wal- 
pole says, ‘he affected not Mr. Pitt; and, from not 
loving the projector, was more careless than he should 
have been of the success of the project—presuming 
that if it should appear impracticable, the original 
mover would bear the blame.’ ‘Conway, who could 
not help foreseeing that from the superiority of his 
talents to those of Mordaunt, the good conduct of the 
expedition would be expected from him, asked if they 
would venture ten of our best battalions on so rash a 
hazard, and whether, if they should perish, it would 
not draw the French hither, where we had few other 
veteran troops? He asked also if the height of the 
ramparts which were to be scaled was known? 
Ligonier, who was present, replied, no; but they were 
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ladders high enough. Pitt said, in case they failed, 
they might go to Bourdeaux. Lord Anson informed 
him how far that city lay up the river;—and it was in- 
formation, for he knew not. Was it probable, Conway 
asked, that a place of that high importance should be 
neglected? And he showed them the contradictions 
in their own reasoning; for they pretended that it was 
a measure calculated to disembarrass the duke by 
drawing off the troops of France to its own coast; and 
yet all the hope of the enterprise depended on the 
French being taken unprepared. Pitt was too sanguine 
to desist for a little confutation; the instructions were 
drawn, the transports prepared.’ The generals, when 
their representations against the plan failed, demanded 
specific orders: not obtaining these, they drew up 
queries, ‘hoping that if the ministry could not answer 
them, they should be justified in not performing what 
they foresaw was impracticable. But neither in this 
did they receive satisfaction.’ 

The fleet under Sir Edward Hawke consisted of 
sixteen sail of the line, two frigates, five sloops, two 
bombs, two fire-ships, and a number of transports, 
having on board about seven thousand troops. The 
expedition was detained by those impediments which 
commonly arise, says Charnock, when two distinct 
authorities are employed to effect one end and purpose. 
In this opinion—that a conjoint expedition is rarely 
well conducted—both Howe and Nelson are known to 
have concurred. But the failure in this case was not 
owing to any want of co-operation: the cause of failure 
was in the design itself: the ablest of our naval biog- 
raphers has said of this expedition, that if it brought 
no increase of reputation to the commanders, still less 
did it justify the wisdom of those who planned it.* 
Smollett says that Europe beheld the preparations with 
astonishment; that the destination of the armament 
was kept in the most profound secrecy, and filled 
France with very serious alarms; that the troops were 
eager to signalise themselves; but that the superstitious 
drew unfavourable presages from the dilatoriness of 
the embarkation. In fact, so many months elapsed 
before the expedition sailed, that the enemy discovered 
its object, and that part of the French coast was ac- 
cordingly well prepared for it. 

The measure had been settled in July, but it was 


the 8th of September before the fleet sailed from Spit- 


head. A detachment from it under Admiral Knowles 


was ordered to proceed with the transports to Basque 
Roads, and endeavour to get possession of the Isle of 
Aix, as the prelude to an attempt on Rochefort. In 
this fleet Howe commanded the Magnanime, one of the 
finest and most favourite ships in the class of 74’s. 
The fleet appeared before the Isle of Oleron, on the 
20th; but it was the 23d before they got in. ‘Two 
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French ships of the line that were at anchor off the 
Isle of Aix, on seeing the British squadron under 
weigh, slipped their cables and ran into the Charente. 

‘About the middle of the day, as the ships ap- 
proached the island, the batteries opened their fire of 
shot and shells. ‘The Magnanime had been ordered to 
lead, and Captain Howe stood on direct for the fort, 
with that steady resolution that never forsook him, 
reserving his fire until he advanced within forty yards 
of the fort, when he brought up with a spring on his 
cable, and opened so tremendous and well-directed a 
fire, that in about half an hour the enemy were com- 
pletely driven from their guns and surrendered. In 
the fort were mounted twenty-eight pieces of cannon, 
and eight large mortars; and on the tower were two 
handsome and highly-finished brass twelve-pounders, 
which Sir John Mordaunt presented to Captain Howe, 
in testimony of his steady bravery and brilliant service 
on that day, requesting him to place them as a trophy, 
and, at the same time, an useful ornament to the Mag- 
nanime’s quarter-deck.’—pp. 31, 32. 

Hawke then directed Rear-Admiral Broderick and 
other officers to sound and reconnoitre the shore of the 
main, and make their report to him, in order to secure 
asafe landing. After maturely considering it, he was 
of opinion that the troops might land. Conway pro- 
posed that they should make themselves masters of 
Fouras, a little fort on the shore; when well estab- 
lished, they might examine what farther damage could 
be done to the enemy. Much time was wasted in 
discussing this proposal. Mordaunt seemed incapable 
of forming any opinion, and said he was ready to take 
any officer’s advice. A council of war was called. It 
appeared that Basque Roads, the country, and the state 
of the enemy’s troops and garrison, were entirely un- 
known to them. ‘This only had been ascertained, that 
no man-of-war could lie within two miles of the land- 
ing, to assist it or to secure a retreat; that if the wind 
came to the west, as usual at that season, all commu- 
nication with the fleet would be cut off—a danger 
against which they had been expressly instructed to 
guard;—that there were sand-hills on the shore equiva- 
lent to an intrenchment, from behind which a small 
body might prevent a descent of two thousand men, 
the most which the boats could contain at a time; that 
more troops than were sufficient to oppose a landing 
had been seen by the captain who reconnoitred the 
coast; and, to crown all, that they had not brought 
artillery sufficient for a regular attack. 

Horace Walpole, who has given a fuller account 
than any other historian of the expedition, describes the 
personal characters of the commanders as having great- 
ly influenced the proceedings; and this he did with the 
more satisfaction, he said, ‘as their fault flowed from 
no want of courage; on the contrary, they possessed 
among them most of the various shades of that qualifi- 
cation.’ Conway was one of his most intimate friends. 
Of him, he says, ‘Cold in his deportment, and with a 


dignity of soul that kept him too much above familiarity, 
he missed that affection from his brother officers which 
his unsullied virtues and humanity deserved; for he 
wanted the extrinsic of merit. Added to these little 
failings, he had a natural indecision in his temper, 
weighing with too much minuteness, and too much 
fluctuation, whatever depended on his own judgment.’ 
Cornwallis was a man of a very different complexion; 
as cool as Conway, and as brave, he was indifferent to 
everything but to being in the right: he held fame 
cheap, and smiled at reproach. General Howard was 
one of those sort of characters who are only to be 
distinguished by having no peculiarity of character. 
Under these was Wolfe—‘a young officer who had con- 
tracted reputation from his intelligence and discipline, 
and from the perfection to which he had brought his 
own regiment. ‘The world could not expect more from 
him than he thought himself capable of performing. 
He looked on danger as the favourable moment that 
would call forth his talents. Hawke, continues Wal- 
pole, was ‘a man of steady courage, of fair appearance, 
and who even did not want a plausible kind of sense; 
but he was really weak, and childishly abandoned to 
the guidance of a Scotch secretary. The next was 
Knowles, a vain man, of more parade than real bravery. 
Howe, brother of the lord of that name, was the third 
on the naval list. He was undaunted as a rock, and 
as silent—the characteristics of his whole race. He 
and Wolfe soon contracted a friendship like the union 
of a cannon and gunpowder.’ 

The opinion expressed of Wolfe in this remarkable 
passage exhibits Horace Walpole’s censorious dispo- 
sition more truly than it characterizes that thoughtful 
and high-minded soldier. It so happens that, upon the 
very point for which he is there invidiously noticed, he 
has stated his own feelings in a letter to his mother. 
The extract will be read with interest, not only on that 
account, but for the presentiment with which it con- 
cludes:— 

‘The officers in the army in general,’ says he, ‘are 
persons of so little application to business, and have 
been so ill educated, that it must not surprise you to 
hear that a man of common industry is in repute 
amongst ‘em. I reckon it as a very great misfortune 
to the country that I, your son, who have, I know, but 
a very moderate capacity, and a certain degree of dili- 
gence alittle above the ordinary run, should be thought, 
as I generally am, one of the best officers of my rank 
in the service. I am not at all vain of the distinction. 
The comparison would do a man of genius very little 
honour, and does not illustrate me by any means; and 
the consequence will be very fatal to me in the end; 
for as I rise in rank, people will expect some consider- 
able performances, and I shall be induced, in support 
of an ill-gotten reputation, to be lavish of my life, and 


shall probably meet that fate which is the ordinary 
effect of such a conduct.’—Wolfe’s MSS. 


Both land and sea officers concurred in thinking it 
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impracticable to surprise Rochefort, and they would at 
once have returned to England if Conway had not per- 
suaded them that it was necessary to do something 
before they returned. In this they all agreed except 
Cornwallis, who had seen no attainable object, or none 
worth attaining, from the beginning to the end of the 
plan; yet rather than stand alone in a vote for retreating, 
he was induced to acquiesce. What then should they 
dot Conway again proposed an attack on Fouras, as 
they might at least hope from thence to burn the ships 
and the magazines on the Charente. Nobody approved 
that scheme; yet after three or four days had been 
wasted in discussion, his importunity prevailed, and 
all the generals, to show that want of spirit had not 
operated in their councils, resolved to be present. The 
first division embarked; but it was moonlight,—the 
night was clear, and the wind turned against them. 
Walpole says, Howe himself told them it was not safe 
at that time; and Wolfe pronounced it would be bloody 
work. ‘They were therefore ordered back from the 
boats. Still Conway persisted for an attempt on Fouras, 
and Mordaunt offered to undertake it if he would take 
the advice wholly on himself. Both shrunk from the 
responsibility. Conway at last said, if the general 
would call Wolfe and any other man, he would abide 
by their opinion, whether they advised him to advise 
the attack or to desist from proposing it. In truth, 
says Walpole, it was a contest to be pitied rather than 
blamed; both saw the rashness of the project, in which 
they were willing to sacrifice themselves and their sol- 
diers. Mordaunt, from esteem of Conway’s abilities, 
hoped to be excused if he executed what the latter ad- 
vised, and the latter was too happy in not being com- 
manding officer to take that charge on himself in a 
hopeless bravado. At length they agreed to be deter- 
mined by the opinions of Cornwallis and Howard; they 
concurred with the general, and Conway then sub- 
mitted, but desired they would observe that he ac- 
quiesced against his own judgment. It was then deter- 
mined to return, Hawke having repeatedly pressed the 
generals to come to some decision, as he could not 
venture at that season to keep the great ships much 
longer at sea. Wolfe and Howe had borne the dila- 
toriness of the chief commanders with indignation; yet 
seeing the minute lost, they made no objection to a 
retreat. 

Wolfe’s letter to his father, dated Rode de Barques, 
30th September, 1757, says, ‘By the Viper sloop I have 
the displeasure to inform you that our operations here 
are at anend. We lost the /ucky moment in war, and 
were not able to recover it. The whole of this expe- 


dition has not cost the nation ten men, nor has any man 
been able to distinguish himself in the service of his 
country except Mr. Howe, who was an example to us 
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says, ‘As to the expedition, it has been conducted so 
ill that I am ashamed to have been of the party. The 
public could not do better than to dismiss six or eight 
of us from their service: no zeal, no ardour, no care or 
concern for the good and honour of our country.’ A 
general outery was of course raised upon the failure of 
an expedition from which so much had been expected; 
but, to the credit of the ministers, they made no attempt 
to divert public attention from the errors of the plan by 
casting reproach upon the commanders. Mr. Pitt even 
‘prevented the city from addressing against it.’ Wal 
pole says, he only took the more sensible though not 
less severe style of punishing the miscarriage, by rais- 
ing Wolfe at once over the heads of a great number of 
officers. Wolfe himself says of this in one of his let. 
ters, (21st October, 1757,) “The king has been pleased 
to give me the rank of colonel, which at this time is 
more to be prized than at any other, because it carries 
with it a favourable appearance as to my conduct upon 
this late expedition, and an acceptance of my good in- 
tentions.” 

Disheartening as the result of this expedition was, 
and though it had cast a general gloom over the na- 
tion, it rather provoked the spirit of the Government 
than depressed it. Certain intelligence had been re- 
ceived that preparations on a great scale for invading 
Jersey and Guernsey were making at St. Maloes. Mr. 
Pitt’s were upon a greater scale, and more in earnest. 
This too was a conjoint expedition. The land force 
consisted of about 13,000 men, under Charles Duke 
of Marlborough. Horace Walpole significantly ob- 
serves, that the French were not to be conquered 
by every Duke of Marlborough. Howe, he says, 
was destined to lead the fleet, and upon this Hawke 
struck his flag, but being persuaded to resume it, ae- 
companied Lord Anson, who took the command him- 
self. A fleet of seventeen sail of the line and several 
frigates sailed under Anson to blockade Brest, where 
it was understood that a naval armament of consider- 
able foree was in a forward state. On the same day, 
the Ist of June, ‘a day destined in future times to be 
propitious to his name,’ Howe also put to sea witha 
squadron consisting of the Essex, 64, four 50-gun 
ships, nine frigates, eleven sloops, bombs, and fire- 
ships, thirty store-ships, cutters, and tenders, and a 
hundred sail of transports. He left his favourite ship, 
the Magnanime, on this occasion, and hoisted his 
broad pendant in the Essex, as better adapted for the 
shallow water on the coast of France. The Duke and 
his staff were on board the Essex. Lord George Sack- 
ville was second in command, ‘an officer of experience 
and reputation, who had in the civil departments of 
government exhibited proofs of extraordinary genius, 
and uncommon application.’ According to Walpole, 
Marlborough and his troops remarked that he was ‘not 





In a subsequent letter (17th October, 1757,) he 


all.’ 


among the first to court danger, and Howe had con- 
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ceived and expressed strong aversion to him. They 
agreed so ill, that one day Lord George putting 
several questions to Mr. Howe, and receiving no an- 
swer, said, ‘Mr. Howe, don’t you hear me? I have 
asked you several questions.’ Howe replied, ‘I don’t 
love questions.’ ’ This should not be taken for more 
than itis worth. Lord George Sackville was not a 
man to ask impertinent or frivolous questions, nor 
was Howe one to return an uncivil and offensive an- 
swer. 

The weather was tempestuous, and it was not till 
the morning of the 6th that they came to anchor in 
Yoncale Bay. ‘The transports were then ordered to 
stand in under the protection of three frigates against 
a battery which might impede their landing. Into 
one of these frigates, the Success, Howe shifted his 
pendant, that he might approach nearer the shore than 
he could do in the Essex. ‘The battery was soon si- 
lenced,and ten companies of grenadiers under General 
Mostyn landed without further opposition, some French 
companies having hastily retreated before a superior 
force. The village of Concale was presently desert- 
ed; it was plundered by a small party of soldiers and 
sailors; and the Marquis Landal, ‘a highly respectable 
man, who was intendant of the coast and colonel of 
militia, was shot without compunction, because, be- 
ing unwilling to give up his castle without some show 
of resistance to save his honour, he refused to surren- 
der."* Next morning, leaving a brigade in the vil- 
lage, the army marched in two columns towards St. 
Maloes, and encamped little more 4han a mile from 
the town. At night a party made their way close un- 
der the walls to the harbour, where they found a 50- 
gun ship, two 36-gun frigates, Some twenty privateers, 
and seventy or eighty merchant-ships. ‘To these they 
set fire, being provided with combustibles for that pur- 
pose; they burnt the naval magazines also: the garri- 
son made not the slightest attempt to oppose them, 
and the flames continued to rage the whole night. 
Preparations were now made for laying siege to the 
town; but the commanders, says Walpole, seemed 
despatched to discorer the coast of France, rather than 
to master it, so scanty was their intelligence. The 
Duke learnt that a large force was collected to cut off 
his retreat, that the siege would take up a month, and 
that the army was not provided for such an undertak- 


*The act appears still worse than Sir John Barrow 
has represented it, in an account published by an officer 
in the expedition. He says, that as soon as the grena- 
diers were drawn up, Lord Downe with twenty of Kings- 
ley’s marched up into the village, where they were met by 
the Marquis and his servant. Lord Downe called to him, 
and told him if he would surrender he had nothing to 
fear, but he foolishly refused quarter, and together with 
his servant and their two horses was shot dead upon the 
Spot! The officer seems to have been utterly uncon- 
— that he was relating a disgraceful and atrocious 
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ing. He therefore wisely ordered the troops to strike 
their tents, and they were re-embarked ii time. 

Prince Ferdinand’s repeated declarations that these 
expeditions had answered the one great object for 
which they were designed,—to wit, that of dividing 
the attention of the French troops,—were the best evi- 
dence that could be offered in vindication of the minis- _ 
ter’s plans. Such enterprises, however, were conform- 
able to his character and his general views. Horace 
Walpole says of him at this time, ‘He had said to the 
Duke of Devonshire, a year before, ‘My Lord, I am 
sure I can save this country and nobody else can.’ It 
were ingratitude to him to say that he did not give 
such a reverberation to our stagnating councils as ex- 
ceedingly altered the appearance of our fortunes. He 
warded off the evil hour that seemed approaching; 
he infused vigour into our armies; he taught the na- 
tion tg speak again, as England used to speak to 
foreign powers; and so far from dreading invasions 
from France, he affected to turn us into invaders. In- 
deed, those efforts were so puny, so ill-concerted, so 
ineffectual to any essential purpose, that France look- 
ed down with scorn on such boyish flippancies, which 
Pitt deemed heroic, which Europe thought ridiculous, 
and which humanity saw were only wasteful of lives, 
and precedents of a more barbarous warfare than France 
had hitherto been authorized to carry on.’ The efforts, 
however, though miserably ill-concerted, were not 
puny, they were not regarded by France with scorn, 
and they were effectual to the essential purpose of 
showing both countries that if the war was to be car- 
ried on by means of invasion, it was in our power to 
be the invaders rather than the invaded. 

Lieutenant-General Bligh was the officer who was 
employed on the next occasion, and Horace Walpole 
says, he was brave, but in every other shape unfit for 
the destined service, supposing there was such a thing 
as fitness for that service. Howe was re-appointed to 
the command; and so active was he that he reported 
the whole fleet ready to sail within a month after their 
return to St. Helens. Prince Edward Augustus, after- 
wards Duke of York, then in his nineteenth year, was 
placed in the Essex by order of the king, under the 
special charge of the commodore, to be instructed in 
the duties of the service as a midshipman. ‘Useless,’ 
says Sir John Barrow, ‘and something more than use- 
less, as such a person must have been in the commo- 
dore’s ship, it was, nevertheless, a marked proof of the 
confidence and high estimation in which the king held 
Captain Howe.’ 

The expedition sailed from St. Helens on the Ist of 
August, 1758, and arrived in Cherburg road late in the 
evening of the 6th. ‘The bombs immediately began to 
play upon the town; but the next morning it was thought 
expedient to proceed two leagues west of Cherburg to 
the bay of Marais, where a more secure landing might 
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be effected, and then march to the town, and attack the 
works in the rear. Here about 3000 of the enemy, 
horse and foot, were posted behind the sand-banks, to 
dispute the landing: but the guards and grenadiers, in 
flat-bottomed boats, effected it, under cover of a smart 
fire from the frigates and smaller vessels. General 
Drury then attacked the French, and drove them from 
their post with great slaughter, though with little loss 
on his own part. The horse and artillery landed the 
following morning without opposition, and the army 
took possession of Cherburg, the garrison abandoning 
the place on their approach. 

‘These operations terminated in the complete destruc- 
tion of the basins, and two piers forming the entrance 
into the harbour; of the harbour itself, so as to leave it 
in a state incapable of receiving ships of war of any 
size; the demolition of all the batteries, forts, and maga- 
zines there, as well as those along the coast; the burn- 
ing of all the ships in the harbour, which amounted to 
about thirty sail: thus effectually completing the king’s 
instructions as to Cherburg. The quantity of iron 
cannon and mortars was immense, all of which were 
destroyed. Twenty-two brass ordnance, and three 
brass mortars, with about one hundred pieces of can- 
non, were brought away. ‘The different kinds of am- 
munition—shells, shot, and powder—were destroyed 
or thrown into the sea.’—pp. 47, 48. 

A contribution of about 3000/. was exacted, the stores 
and artillery were shipped, the light horses conveyed 
on board the transports, by means of platforms laid in 
the flat-bottomed vessels; an entrenchment was thrown 
up sufficient to protect the last division that should 
leave the shore; and as it was now ascertained that the 
enemy’s force had been increased to a formidable 
amount, the troops were re-embarked on the 16th, in 
good time, without the slightest molestation. 

Granville was to have been the next point of attack, 
according to the general’s instructions; that intention, 
however, was abandoned, because it was known that 
there were 10,000 troops in Normandy, who could 
easily advance to that neighbourhood. The design 
against Morlaix was also relinquished, because advices 
were received from England that alarge body of troops 
had assembled at Brest, and in the vicinity. Both the 
commodore and general therefore agreed in thinking 
they should best fulfil their instructions by landing in 
the bay of St. Lunaire, and marching against St. 
Maloes, which is about two leagues to the eastward of 
that place. In proceeding thither the ships and trans- 
ports were driven by contrary winds into Weymouth 
roads, and though they weighed from thence the fol- 
lowing day, it was the 3d of September before they 
could come to anchor in St. Lunaire Bay. Howe ac- 
companied the general on shore, who went to recon- 
noitre the position which he meant totake up. Prince 

Edward, when he first joined the Essex, had requested 
the commodore, that on all such occasions he might be 
at his side; accordingly he was of the party, and it had 
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nearly proved fatal to him, for the enemy plied them | m¢ 
with cannon shot, one of which dropped close to the } co 
feet of the Prince. Bligh understood from intelligence, & St 
in which the commodore had full confidence, that dt ra’ 
St. Briac, which is within a mile of St. Lunaire, there Fcc 
had often been, in time of peace, as many as three hun- we 
dred vessels, though of no great burthen. The troops — th 
were landed on the 4th, and found not more than twenty — As 
there: these they destroyed, and some batteries also, Fit’ 
It was then proposed to attack St. Maloes, that town — be 
being situated upon a bank of sand, almost surrounded — tw 
by the sea, and having no water but what was convey- § thi 
ed in pipes, the general thought that by cutting the — for 
pipes and bombarding the town, it would be obliged to , 
surrender. But the troops were not numerous enough § sul 
to invest it on both sides of the Rance; they recon § ord 
noitred therefore Point St. Dinar, and the whole west- so 
ern bank opposite the town, and found it practicable to — me 
invest it on the western side, by placing ships at St. she 
Dinar, if the weather did not oppose. bea 
The weather proved so bad that on the 6th, the day - 
after this reconnoissance, Howe declared the fleet could "8' 
not remain on that part of the coast. The ships, he the 
said, must go to the Bay of St. Cas, about three leagues ad 
to the westward, and the general, if he found it expe — “™ 
dient, might, by remaining some time ashore at Ma oki 
tignon, about a league from St. Cas, alarm the country, the 
create a diversion, and thus contribute to the recalling they 
of troops from Germany. Walpole says, Howe ‘con | * ba 
tented himself with setting the troops on shore, and the sold 
weather proving very tempestuous, he left them there, | begi 
with directions to come to him at St. Cas, by land | °° 
What he left them there to do, or why General Bligh Eng 
suffered himself to be left there, no man living could dese 
ever tel] or guess.’ The general’s instructions were to fired 
continue his operations as vigorously and as long a effec 
should be practicable. But there was no opportunity brou 
for acting vigorously where there was no definite ob | - 
ject. And when Walpole says that ‘the troops, as if | bat ; 
landed on some new-discovered coast of America, roved they 
about the country for some days, till they heard that re 
the Due d’Aguillon, with a considerable force, was : - 
within a few miles,’ he expresses himself with m ead 
undue contempt. The project of attacking St. Maloes kille 
had been given up, that place having been found ‘to be} he . 
above insult either from the land forces or the ship wot 
ping.’ ‘They forded some rivers, where some of thy . 
men lost their firelocks, and were with difficulty saved ai 
by being hauled out with long poles. ‘They were fired) = ig 
on by the peasants, and burnt some houses in conse i h 
quence; and on the fourth night of this purportless and mn 
hopeless enterprise, Bligh—having learnt that regimens’ — 4. b 
had arrived from different parts, even from Brest, and posing 
that an army equal or superior to his own was encamp | |, 
ed within two leagues of him—sent, with the unan oe 
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mous opinion of all the general officers, to inform the 
commodore that he should march the next morning to 
St. Cas, and embark as soon as the proper naval prepa- 
rations could be made. The Bay of St. Cas was 
covered by an entrenchment; and on the outside of this 
work there was a range of sand-hills, extending along 
the beach, which was something less than a mile long. 
As the enemy might from this range annoy the troops, 
it was proposed to the general that the troops should 
be re-embarked from a fair open beach on the left, be- 
tween St. Cas and Gueldo, but he rejected this advice, 
thinking that the sand-bank was almost as advantageous 
for him as for the enemy. 

Nothing could have been worse conducted than the 
subsequent operations of the army; but the most extra- 
ordinary instance of inconsiderateness was, that when 
so much depended upon the celerity of their move- 
ments, and upon reaching the beach before the enemy 
should be acquainted with their motions, the drums were 
beaten at two in the morning, as if to give the French 
notice. So near were they that they repeated the 
signal. The troops were in motion before three, but 
though they had only three miles to march, the halts 
and interruptions were so frequent that they did not 
arrive on the beach till nine. ‘There had been some 
skirmishing on the march, but no considerable body of 
the enemy appeared till the embarkation was begun; 
they then took possession of an eminence, and opened 


' abattery of ten cannons and eight mortars upon the 


soldiers on the beach and in the boats. They then 
began to march down with the intention of gaining a 
wood, where they might form and advance against the 
English under shelter of the sand-hills; but in their 
descent they suffered severely from the ships, which 
fired over our own troops with great precision and 
The general said that if artillery had been 
brought ashore it could only have obstructed a much 
greater fire. That fire staggered their line of march, 
but advantage was not taken in time of their confusion; 
they advanced along a hollow way, and when they 
were disengaged from it, they presented so formidable 
a front that there was no hope of withstanding them. 
Some of the grenadiers got upon the sand-bank, and 
fired upon the enemy while they were forming, and 
killed many; but fresh troops advancing, they retired to 
the beach, and the French bringing their field-pieces to 
bear, a shocking carnage ensued, both on the shore and 
in the flat-bottomed boats. For some time the soldiers 
and the young officers of the Guards manifested an in- 


» trepidity which, had it been properly directed in time, 


might have secured them the victory even against a 
greater advantage of numbers than the enemy possess- 
ed; but the officers dropped on every side; the men 
seeing themselves in danger of being’ surrounded and 
cut to pieces gave way, and the French then ‘fell in 
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among them with their bayonets, and made a great 
carnage.” General Drury, who commanded the rear- 
guard, which was thus miserably exposed, was shot in 
the breast, and, endeavouring to swim to the boats, 
perished. Many officers as well as men perished in 
the same manner:— 


‘On this trying occasion the conduct of Howe was 
eminently conspicuous. ‘The grenadiers had nothing 
left for it but to escape with all speed to the boats or 
remain to be killed; they were ordered, therefore, to 
make to the shore as quickly as possible. A battery, 
thrown up on the hill, shattered several of these boats 
to pieces. As some of these approached the shore, 
many of the seamen were killed or wounded, which so 
intimidated the rowers, that they hesitated to proceed, 
and lay upon their oars. Howe observing this, and 
suspecting the cause of their backwardness, jumped 
into his barge, rowed into the midst of the fire of shot 
and shells, and standing upright in the boat, waved 
the seamen to follow him; his example animated their 
depressed spirits; no one now thought of shrinking, but 
all strived who could pick up the greatest number of 
poor fellows, some swimming, others wading into the 
sea.’—pp. 51, 52. 


A small body retired to a rock, where they made a 
stand till their ammunition was exhausted, and then 
they surrendered at discretion. The rear-guard consist- 
ed of 1400 men, of whom about 1000 were killed or taken 
prisoners. Smollett says ‘the carnage would not have 
been so great had not the French been exasperated by 
the fire from the frigates, which was continued after 
the English troops were routed; but this was no sooner 
silenced by a signal from the commodore, than they 
exhibited a noble example of moderation and humanity 
in granting immediate quarter.’ ‘The folly of this 
exploit,’ says Horace Walpole, ‘the inhumanity of 
exposing gallant men to carnage for no end imaginable 
but to satisfy the obstinate ostentation of a minister 
who was as much determined to do something, as he 
was really determined to do well, was contrasted with 
greater severity on our nation by the tender attentions, 
politeness, and good-nature of the Duc d’Aguillon, 
who spared his victims the moment he dared to spare, 
and comforted and relieved the prisoners and wounded 
as if he had been their own commander. Such was 
the conclusion of Mr. Pitt’s invasion of France, the 
idleness or fruitlessness of which took off from the 
judgment of his other attempts and successes; though 
while this country exists in independence, not even his 
own ambition which prompted his attempts, can de- 
tract from the merit of his undertaking, retrieving, re- 
establishing the affairs of Britain.’ 

Upon the return of the expedition to England, it was 
intimated to General Bligh that the king would not 
receive him at court; feeling therefore that he could no 
longer hold his commision with honour, he immediate- 
ly resigned it. Yet so much more damage had been 
done to the enemy in this than in the two preceding 
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attempts, that the ministry made a show of rejoicing; 
the great number of brass cannon which had been 
brought from Cherburg, the brass mortars, some 
standards, and other military implements were ex- 
hibited for some days in Hyde Park, then drawn, with 
flags and military music, as in triumph, through the 
city, and deposited at the Tower. 
castle is said to have remonstrated with the king on 
the danger to which the commodore had exposed 
Prince Edward, but the king rebuked the old ex-min- 
ister by asking how the boy could be properly brought 
up as a sailor without incurring the dangers to which 
sailors are exposed? The prince had been on shore at 
the commencement of the retreat, but had re-embarked 
in time; and it is stated that when Howe in the hottest 
fire jumped into the barge, the prince followed him; but 
Howe desired him to go back on board, saying the 
service was one of great danger, and the charge he had 
of his royal highness’s personal safety might distract 
his attention from the urgent business on hand. 

No censure was cast upon the navy for the disas- 
trous close of this expedition. Commodore Howe 
indeed maintained in it the character which he had 
already ‘eminently established as a brave, active, and 
intelligent officer.” The year 1758 was one of the 
most important in his life. Having a few months’ 
leave during the refit of his ship, in the month of 
March he married Mary, daughter of Chiverton Hartop, 
Esq., of Welby, in the county of Leicester. And in 
the month of July, he lost his elder brother, an officer 
of distinguished merit, who was killed in America. 
The commodore, then in his 31st year, succeeded to 
the title and estates as Viscount Howe, of Langar. 

The expedition to the French coast having termi- 
nated with the third unsuccessful attempt, he returned 
to his old and favourite ship the Magnanime, and joined 
the fleet under the command of Sir Edward Hawke, 
then employed off Brest and on Channel soundings. 
His pupil, Prince Edward, was at the same time ap- 
pointed captain of the Phenix. 

‘While the Magnanime was refitting, Lord Howe 
told his brave fellows that their conduct had been so 
good and sailor-like since he had the pleasure of com- 
manding them, that it was his intention, as soon as the 
ship was in harbour, to give each watch in turn a fort- 
night’s leave of absence, being quite sure they would 
not abuse the indulgence. At this time, and indeed 
during the whole war, it was too much the case for the 
majority of Captains to refuse all Jeave to their crews, 
in consequence of which, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, desertions were constantly occurring, and courts- 


martial and punishments frequent. The Magnanime 
did not lose a man. It was by this and other indul- 


gences, which were soon known in the fleet, that Howe 
obtained the appellation of the “Sailor’s Friend.”— 
p- 61. 

The French were now making great exertions for a 
more formidable invasion than any with which these 
kingdoms had been threatened for many generations. 


The Duke of New- | 
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_An armament, consisting of vessels of war and fla, & 


' bottomed boats, in formidable number, was assembled 


at Havre and other ports in Normandy; this was de 
signed for a descent upon the coast of England. 4 
second division was equipped at Dunkirk for an inv. 
sion of Scotland; and a third against Ireland, was 
collected at Vannes and other ports in Bretagne, 4 


military force, upon a great scale, under the Dy 








d’Aguillon, was in readiness, and the Brest fleet, unde 
Marshal Conflans, was to guard the expedition anj 
cover the landing. While the enemy’s movements a 
the several ports of equipment were vigilantly watched, 
Hawke’s charge was to observe the port of Brest 
‘With such keen and indefatigable vigilance,’ says 





Mr. Locker, ‘was this service performed, that during F 


several months no enemy’s ship could stir without ob 
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servation, and while thus blockaded, they had th 4 
mortification of seeing their merchant ships captured 


close to their own ports.’ From June to November, 


1759, Hawke continued this blockade, till at lengtha} 
long-continued and violent gale drove him from his} 
station, and compelled him to seek shelter in Torbay, | 
This was not an ill wind for a French squadron, unde > 
M. de Bompart, which, coming from the West Indie > 
M. de Conflans 
-trusted that it might blow him good also, and sup 


at this time, slipped safely into Brest. 


posing that the English had retired into port for the 
winter, put boldly to sea on the 14th of November, 
with twenty-one sail of the line. 


“— 
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On the same day, F 


‘as it were sympathetically,’ says Charnock, ‘Hawk 


sailed from Torbay with twenty-three.’ 


Hawke, on the day after he left Torbay, fell in wit F 
the Gibraltar, and learned from the captain that he hal | 
seen the French fleet off Belleisle, steering to the south | 
west. Accordingly, he directed his course thither wit F 
a press of sail. About eight on the third morning, ow F 


of the frigates a-head let fly her top-gallant sails, whieh 


was the signal for seeing a fleet, and at nine, ‘nots 
doubt was left,’ says the chaplain of one of the Englist 


ships, ‘of the happy hour being arrived, which we hal 


six months been impatiently expecting.’ Hawke, whi ¥ 
on first deserying them, had spread abroad the sign} 
for a line a-breast, in order to draw all his ships wh 


with him, perceiving now that the enemy made of, 


threw out the signals for the seven ships nearest then f 


to chase, and endeavour to stop them till the rest d 
the squadron should come up, ‘forming the line a-hea 
as they proceeded, and thus forcing the French fleet 
a general action. As they approached the bay, th 


French admiral pushed towards the shore, which sf 


about four leagues distant, hoping thus to entangle his 
pursuers among the rocks and shoals of that dangerot 
coast, then as unknown to the English as they wet 
familiar to themselves.’ All day they had fresh gale 
with heavy squalls. ‘At this critical time,’ the chap 


lain says, ‘Sir Edward paid no regard to lines of battle 
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but every ship was directed to make the best of her 
way towards the enemy; the admiral told his officers 
he was for the old way of fighting,—to make downright 
work with them.’ 

It was half-past two on a stormy winter’s day before 
the van got within range of the enemy. The Magna- 
nime was the leading ship, and according to Horace 
Walpole’s account, bore down on the Formidable, the 
French rear-admiral’s ship, with such violence, that 
her prow forced in her lower tier of guns. ‘This, how- 
ever, is not confirmed by the Magnanime’s log: there 
it is written,—*Bore down to attack the rear-admiral, 
and fired upon him accordingly; but failing in our 
attempt to board him, by the slow wearing of the ship 
for want of head-sails, and falling to leeward of him, 
and when brought up again to the wind to take the 
advantage of engaging him in that situation, the Mon- 
tague and Warspite driving together on board of us, 
and forcing us still farther to leeward of the French 
rear; stood away therefore, being disengaged from them, 
after another of the enemy’s ships.’ The Iormidable 
sustained the fire of several ships in succession as they 
passed down to engage others of the enemy’s line, but 
at length she was compelled to strike her colours, 
though not till her brave Admiral de Verges, and two 
hundred of his men, were killed. Howe meantime 
attacked the Thesée, but again getting foul of the Mon- 
tague, was obliged to drop astern; and when once more 
clear he bore down on the Heros, so that the French 
soon hauled down their ensign. The wind had in- 
creased to a gale, and no boat could be lowered to take 
possession. ‘Ihe Thesée had escaped from Howe, but 
only to be attacked by Keppel in the Torbay, and while 
this ill-fated ship was so engaged, a heavy sea suddenly 
filled her lower deck, the ports not being shut, and 
with one lurch, she went to the bottom with her whole 
crew. 

Hawke, meanwhile, (in Mr. Locker’s words,) had 
fastened his keen eye upon his rival’s flag, and pursued 
it whithersoever he steered. As they neared the coast, 
the master of the Royal George observed, ‘If we run 
on much longer, Sir, we must inevitably be on shore.’ 
‘That may be,’ coolly replied the Admiral; ‘but they 
must be on shore first. At all hazards their ships must 
be destroyed. So lay me alongside the Soleil Royal.’ 
At one time the two admirals were very near each other. 
M. Conflans gave Hawke his broadside, and the Royal 
George returned, what the chaplain calls, the uncivil 
salutation; but after two or three exchanges, ‘other 
ships intervened, such was the confused nature of the 
fight, owing to the tempestuous state of the weather.’ 
Several French ships engaged the English admiral in 
snecession as they passed. The fifth of these fared not 
so well: this was the Superb of 74 guns. ‘Sir Edward 
poured his whole fire into her at once, and repeating it, 
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down she went alongside of him.’ ‘The Royal George 
people gave a cheer, but the chaplain bears witness 
that it was a faint one; their exultation was checked, 
and they were touched at the miserable fate of so many 
hundreds; for the wind was so high that no assistance 
could be rendered them; the next morning twenty sur- 
vivors only were rescued from part of the floating 
wreck. The blue flag is said to have been encountered 
by so many ships that she appeared to be in the very 
centre of the French rear. ‘Every one,’ the chaplain 
says, ‘pitied the Royal George to see her singly en- 
gaged against so many of the enemy. It seems, indeed, 
a kind of degradation to so noble a ship to be pitied, 
but really her situation would have been lamentable, if 
the enemy had preserved any degree of composure, or 
fired with any sort of direction; but their confusion was 
so great, that of many hundreds of shot, I do not believe 
that more than thirty or forty struck the ship.’ If Cow- 
per had been made acquainted with this part of that 
memorable ship’s history, we might have had another 
noble ballad upon the Royal George. 

Hawke, in his despatches, said of this signal victory, 
‘When I consider the season of the year, the hard gales 
on the day of action, a flying enemy, the shortness of 
the day, and the coast we were on, I can boldly affirm 
that all that could be done, was done. Had we had 
but two hours more daylight, the whole of the enemy’s 
force had been totally destroyed or taken, for we were 
almost up with the van when night overtook us.’ 

Hawke was so delighted with the conduct of his 
officers, that he told some of them ‘they. had behaved 
like angels.’ And the chaplain says of others, Howe 
being one, ‘that there was a certain greatness in their 
behaviour which it exceeded the ability of the pen to 
celebrate.’ The obloquy of the failure at Rochefort 
had fallen in part on Hawke, who, though a popular 
admiral before that time, had been insulted, when he 
landed at Portsmouth, with a dumb peal. More than 
two years had elapsed; the outery against him still 
continued; and it is worthy of remembrance that on 
the very day when he gained this great and important 
victory at Quiberon, he was hanged in effigy by the 
London rabble. Ample justice, however, was render- 
ed him by his king and his country. 

During the year 1760, Lord Howe was attaclied to 
the Channel fleet: he sailed in September with 
Hawke to relieve Boscawen in Quiberon Bay, and 
was detached in the Magnanime, with the Bedford, 
and Prince Frederick, to dispossess the French of the 
island of Dumet, which was protected by a small fort 
and about fifty men, and taken with little resistance. 
This island, which is about three miles long and two 
broad, was considered of great importance to the 
Channel fleet, as havjng a good watering place, 








whereby the inconvenience and enormous expense of 
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bringing water from England for the ships was saved. 
Commodore Howe’s reputation was now so well esta- 
blished, that the nation and the government looked up 
to him when any naval operations of moment were 
contemplated. On being introduced to George II. by 
Sir Edward Hawke, the king is said to have express- 
ed the high opinion he entertained of his conduct in 
these words:—*My Lord Howe, your life has been a 
continued series of services to your country.’ The Ad- 
miralty marked their estimation of those services, by 
conferring on him, in March, 1760, the appointment 
of Colonel of the Chatham division of Marines. He 
was the first officer who held a commission under that 
establishment. 

From this time the war languished, France and 
England being alike weary of it, and in November, 
1762, the preliminaries of peace were signed. 

In 1765, Howe was made Treasurer of the Navy, 
‘at that time a most important office, as all the money 
expended on naval services passed through his hands.’ 
This office he held five years—holding, the while, a 
seat for Dartmouth. He took no part in the debates; 
but in the Admiralty, he employed himself on a code 
of naval instructions, which hitherto were little better 
than those usually known as ‘the fighting instructions 
of the Duke of York.’ Being a most accurate man in 
all money transactions, his accounts, as Treasurer of 
the Navy, were clearly stated, and the balance regu- 
larly brought up, which (his biographer says) was not 
always the case, either before or since: he is said also 
to have established many useful regulations regarding 
the payment of seamen’s wages and prize-money. 
Before he was called to the Admiralty, he had pur- 
chased a villa in Hertfordshire, not far from St. Al- 
bans, called Porter’s Lodge, between which, and his 
house in Grafton street, adjoining one held by his 
mother and sister, he divided his time during the re- 
maining part of his life when on shore. 

‘Porter’s Lodge is an irregular-built house, beauti- 
fully placed on an eminence, in a small but pleasant 
park, commanding fine and extensive prospects to the 
westward and northward, the ground on both sides de- 
clining from the house. Lord Howe made several 
alterations from time to time, and among others, in 
later years, built and fitted up a library, resembling in 
its shape and arrangements the cabin of the Queen 
Charlotte, his flag-ship in the battle of the Ist of June. 
Before this was done, he frequently regretted, when on 


shore, the walks he used to enjoy in the spacious gal- 
lery of his favourite three-decker.’—pp. 76, 77. 


In October, 1770, Lord Howe was promoted to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral of the Blue, and in the ensuing 
month was appointed commander-in-chief of a squadron 
to be employed in the Mediterranean, in case the dis- 
pute then pending with Spain concerning the Falkland 
Islands should lead to a war.® The affair was ‘patch- 
ed up bv treaty,’ and the patchwork has outlasted 
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many and far costlier pieces of what were intended to 
be tough diplomacy. No Mediterranean squadron there 
fore was fitted out, and Lord Howe did not at that time 
hoist his flag. Hawke, however, who was then First 
Lord of the Admiralty, was censured by many for ap- 
pointing so young an admiral to so important a com. 
mand, and was threatened with a motion for an address 
to his Majesty on the subject. The motion does not ap. 
pear to have been made; but Hawke declared he was 
perfectly ready to meet it. ‘I have tried my Low 
Howe,’ said he, ‘on most important occasions; he neve 
asked me how he was to execute any service entrusted 
to his charge, but always went straight-forward and per 
formed it.’ 

In the following year Lord Howe acquainted the 
House that he had a petition to present from the cap 
tains of the navy for an increase of their half-pay, 
Upon which Lord North said, that he did not oppose 
the petition being brought up, but that for the most co- 
gent reason he was determined to oppose it through 






every stage. The petition accordingly was read, and, | 


though such a declaration from the minister might 
have seemed fatal to it, there was a general silence in 
the House for some time, on account of the unpresun- 
ing terms in which it was couched, considering the 
rank and the high and acknowledged deserts of the pe 
titioners. Lord Howe then rose and stated, in the most 
moderate and guarded language, the grounds whereo 
the petition was founded, showing that till the year 
1715, when they were put on the footing upon which 
they had ever since continued, the captains of the navy 
were always rewarded by posts of considerable profit, 
by particular gratifications, or by a half-pay doublet 
what they now received; and he moved that the peti 
tion should be referted to a committee. The ministe 
appeared to little advantage on this occasion. ‘He was 
inclined,’ he said, ‘by every sentiment of humanity 


and gratitude to support Lord Howe’s motion; he wa | 
well convinced of the petitioners’ merit, and indeed of | 


their claim to public support; it must be extremely | 
painful to him therefore to object to any proposal it | 
tended for their benefit; but it was not what he or any 
other member in that House might feel on the present § 


oceasion which should direct them; it was not what 


ought to be done, but what could be done—the publie } 


finances must be considered.’ 


To the honour of the House Lord Howe’s motion for H 
referring the petition to a committee was carried bys | 


majority of 154 to 45. The report confirmed the allege 
tions of the petitioners, and recommended that theit 
prayer should be favourably considered. The Hous 
then came to this resolution: “That an humble address 
be presented to his Majesty, that he will be graciously 
pleased to take into his consideration the deficiency af 


the allowance to several of the junior captains and 















commanders in his Majesty’s navy, for their support 
when out of employment; and that he will direct such 
addition to be made thereto, proportioned to the present 
establishment for the senior captains, as his Majesty in 
his great wisdom shall think fit; and to assure his Ma- 

jesty that this House will make good such expense as 

shall be incurred on that account.’ 

About this time Lord Howe was engaged in a sort 
of diplomatic intercourse with Dr. Franklin. ‘The Ame- 
ricans were not at that time in declared rebellion, and 
the hope of preventing one by conciliation and mutual 
concession, was still entertained by those who wished 
well to both countries. In November, 1774, Franklin 
was told at the Royal Society by one of the members, 
Mr. Raper, that a sister of Lord Howe had a desire to 
play at chess with him, fancying she could beat him; 
she was a lady with whose acquaintance he could not 
fail to be pleased, and Mr. Raper hoped he would not 
refuse the challenge. ‘I said,’ says Franklin, ‘I had 
been long out of practice, but would wait upon the lady 
when he and she should think fit. He told me where 
her house was, and would have me call soon and with- 
out further introduction, which I undertook to do, but 
thinking it a little awkward I postponed it. Meeting 
him again at the feast of the Society’s election, being 
the day after the Parliament met, he put me in mind of 
my promise, and would have me name a day, when he 
said he would call for me and conduct me. He called 
accordingly. I went with him, played a few games 
with the lady, whom I found of very sensible conver- 
sation and pleasing behaviour, which induced me to 
agree most readily to an appointment for another meet- 
ing a few days afterwards, though I had not the least 
apprehension that any political business could have 
any connexion with this new acquaintance.’ At his 
second chess party with ‘the agreeable Mrs. Howe, af- 
ter playing long as they liked, they fell into a little 
chat, partly on a mathematical problem, (for Franklin 
says, ‘the lady, which is a little unusual in ladies, had 
a good deal of mathematical knowledge,’) and partly 
upon the new Parliament then just met, when she said, 
‘And what is to be done with this dispute between 
Great Britain and the Colonies? I hope we are not to 
have a civil war.’ Franklin replied, “They should kiss 
and be friends; what can they do better? Quarrelling 
can be of service to neither, but is ruin to both.’ Mrs. 
Howe replied, ‘I have often said, that I wished go- 
vernment would employ you to settle the dispute for 
them; I am sure nobody could do it so well. Do not 
you think that the thing is practicable?’ ‘Undoubtedly, 
Madam,’ he made answer, ‘if the parties are disposed 
to reconciliation, for the two countries have really no 
clashing interests to differ about it. It is rather a mat- 
ter of punctilio, which two or three reasonable people 
might settle in half an hour. I thank you for the good 
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opinion you are pleased to express of me; but the minis- 
ters will never think of employing me in that good 
work, they choose rather to abuse me.’ ‘Ay,’ said 
she, ‘they have behaved shamefully to you; and, in- 
deed, some of them are now ashamed of it themselves.’ ’ 
Franklin looked upon this as accidental conversation, 
and thought no more of it. 

On Christmas-day, visiting Mrs. Howe, she told him 
as soon as he came in, that her brother, Lord Howe, 
wished to be acquainted with him; that he was a very 
good man, and she was sure they would like each 
other. Franklin replied, that he had always heard a 
good character of Lord Howe, and should be proud of 
the honour of being known to him. He is but just 
by, said she, will you give me leave to send for him? 
She rang for a servant, wrote a note, and Lord Howe 
came in a few minutes, for he lived next door to his 
mother and sister. Franklin proceeds to detail various 
interviews between himself and his lordship. In one 
of these it came out that Howe had seen a copy of 
the Doctor’s celebrated ‘Hints for Conversation about 
Terms,’ &c. Lord Howe (writes Franklin) said, she 
was rather sorry to find that the sentiments expressed 
in that paper were mine, as it gave him less hope of 
promoting, by my assistance, the wished-for recon- 
ciliation, since he had reason to think there was no 
likelihood of the adoption of those propositions. He 
hoped, however, that I would reconsider the subject, 
and form some plan that would be acceptable here. 
He expatiated on the infinite service it would be to 
the nation, and the great merit in being instrumental 
in so good a work;—that he should not think of in- 
fluencing me by any selfish motive, but certainly I 
might with reason expect any reward in the power of 
government to bestow. This to me (continues Frank- 
lin) was what the French vulgarly call spitting in the 
soup. However, I promised to draw some sketch of 
a plan at his request, though I much doubted, I said, 
whether it would be thought preferable to that he had 
in his hand. In general,’ says he, ‘I liked much his 
manner, and found myself disposed to place great con- 
fidence in him on occasions.’ 

Accordingly Franklin drew up his propositions; 
upon which Lord Howe observed, That he collected 
with much concern that the desired accommodation 
threatened to be attended with much greater difficulty 
than he had supposed there would be reason to appre- 
hend. At the same time he expressed sentiments of re- 
gard which Franklin’s candid and obliging conduct 
would render permanent in his memory. The business 
did not terminate here. Ata meeting with Barclay and 
Dr. Fothergill, it was mentioned, as a measure in con- 
templation, to send over a commissioner with powers 
to inquire into grievances, and give redress on certain 
conditions, but that it was difficult to find a proper 





Franklin upon this, said, ‘Why not Lord 


person. 
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Hyde? He is a man of prudence and temper, a per- 
son of dignity, and I should think very suitable for 
such an employment; or if he would not go, there is 
Lord Howe, who would, in my opinion, do excellently 
well.’ This passed as mere conversation, he says. 
More meetings were held with Barclay and Fother- 
gill; the former produced a plan which he believed 
would bring about a union. Part of that plan was to 
send over a Commissioner, with authority to open the 
port of Boston, if the tea which had been destroyed 
there should be paid for; and Franklin, weighing, he 
says, ‘the dangerous situation of affairs, and the daily 
hazard of widening the breach,’ embraced this idea, 
as it might be a means of suspending military opera- 
tions, and bringing on a treaty, whereby mischief 
would be prevented, and an agreement be by degrees 
established. All that passed with the two Quakers 
Lord Howe knew through Lord Hyde, and at his 
next meeting with Franklin seemed very cheerful at 


the better prospect which now appeared to open. 

‘He let me know,’ says Franklin, ‘that he was thought 
of to be sent commissioner for settling the differences 
in America; adding, with an excess of politeness, that 
sensible of his own unacquaintedness with the busi- 
ness, and of my knowledge and abilities, he could not 
think of undertaking it without me; but with me he 
should do it most readily, for he should found his ex- 
pe of success on my assistance. He therefore 

ad desired this meeting, to know my mind upon a pro- 
position of my going with him, in some shape or other, 
as a friend, an assistant, or secretary; that he was very 
sensible if he should be so happy as to effect anything 
valuable, it must be wholly owing to the advice and as- 
sistance I should afford him; that he should therefore 
make no scruple of giving me, upon all occasions, the 
full honour of it; that he had declared to the ministers 
his opinion of my good disposition towards peace, and 
what he now wished was to be authorized by me to 
say that I consented to accompany him, and would co- 
operate with him in the great work of reconciliation; 
the influence I had over the minds of people in America 
was known to be very extensive, and I could, if any 
man could, prevail with them to comply with reason- 
able propositions. I replied, that I was obliged to his 
lordship for the favourable opinion he had of me, and 
for the honour he did me in proposing to make use of 
my assistance. I wished to know what propositions 
were intended for America; if they were reasonable 
ones in themselves, possibly I might be able to make 
them appear such to my countrymen; but if they were 
otherwise, I doubted whether that could be done by 
any man, and certainly I should not undertake it. His 
lordship then said, that he should not expect my as- 
sistance without a proper consideration; the business 
was of great importance, and if he undertook it, he 
should insist on being enabled to make generous and 
ample appointments for those he took with him, particu- 
larly for me; as well as a firm promise of subsequent re- 
ward. And, said he, ‘that the ministry may have an 
opportunity of showing their good disposition towards 
yourself, will you give me leave, Mr. Franklin, to pro- 
cure for you previously some mark of it? Suppose the 

ayment here of the arrears of your salary as agent for 
New England, which I understand they have stopped 





for some time past.’ ‘My Lord,’ said I, ‘I shall deen § 
it a great honour to be in any shape joined with your 
lordship in so good a work; but if you hope service 
from any influence I may be meek to have, drop all 
thoughts of procuring me any previous favours from 
ministers; my accepting them would destroy the ve 
influence you propose to make use of; they would be f 
considered as so many bribes to betray the interest of 
my country. But only let me see the propositions, and 
if Il approve of them, I shall not hesitate a moment, but 
will hold myself ready to accompany your lordship at 
an hour’s warning.’’ 

At this time it was currently and industriously rm. 
ported that Lord North meant to make a pacific motion 
for healing all differences with America. Frankliy 
expresses a suspicion that the motion that was intend. 
ed was not that which was made. “The Bedford party, 
he says, ‘inimical to America, and who had urged 
severe measures, were alarmed, and began to exclaim 
against the minister for his timidity and the fluctuation 
of his politics; they even began to count voices, to see 
if they could, by negativing his motion, at once unhorse 
him and throw him out of the administration. His f 
friends were therefore alarmed for him, and there was 
much caballing and whispering.’ No one who now, 
at the distance of two generations, considers this por 
tion of history dispassionately, can entertain a doubt 
that Lord North’s motion was intended to bring about 
a conciliation. It was treated, however, by the oppo 
sition as a measure at once futile and insidious, which 
no one in this country who wished sincerely for peace 
would trust, and which the Americans would reject 
with disdain. At Lord Howe’s desire Franklin hada 
meeting with Lord Hyde upon the subject, Howe think- 
ing that such an interview might answer some material 
purpose, though Franklin was of a different opinion. 
It ended, as he had expected, and indeed knew that it 
must end, in nothing. He had then a last meeting with 
Lord Howe. 

‘He began,’ says Franklin, ‘by saying that I had 
been a better prophet than himself in foreseeing that my 
interview with Lord Hyde would be of no great use; 
and then said he hoped I would excuse the trouble he | 
had given me, as his intentions had been good both 
towards me and the public. He was sorry that at pre 
sent there was no appearance of things going into the 
train he had wished, but possibly they might yet take 
amore favourable turn; and as he understood I was 
going soon to America, if he should chance to be sent 
thither on this important business, he hoped he might 
still expect my assistance. I assured him of my readi- 
ness at all times to co-operate with him in so good a 
work; and so taking my leave, and receiving his g 
wishes, ended the negociation with Lord Howe.’ 

This statement is given by Franklin in an ‘Account 
of the negociations which he had then recently been 
concerned in with regard to the misunderstanding be- 
tween Great Britain and America.’ It was drawn up 
on his voyage home (1775), addressed to his son, and 
intended to be incorporated in his own memoirs. His 
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grandson, by whom it was published, calls it ‘a docu- 
ment of no mean interest in the annals of the American 
revolution.’ It is of some importance, also, in the life 
of Lord Howe, who, contrary to his taciturn nature, is 
represented as expatiating in his conversation with 
Franklin, and in no greater conformity with his straight- 
forward character, as seeking, in all but direct terms, 
to purchase his services. ‘The ministers,’ he says, 
‘finding themselves more and more embarrassed, began 
(as it seemed) to think of making use of me, if they 
could, to assist in disengaging them. But it was too 
humiliating to think of applying to me openly and 
directly, and therefore it was contrived to obtain what 
they could of my sentiments through others.’ Sir 
John Barrow appears to regard it in the same light: 
he says, ‘it would almost seem as if Lord Howe had 
then been designated for the American command, and 
that a little plot was hatched by the ministry to entrap 
the Doctor to assist in persuading his revolted coun- 
trymen to return to their allegiance; but Franklin was 
too wary to be taken in.’ But it was as a commis- 
sioner to negociate an adjustment, not as commander 
of a fleet, that Lord Howe was at that time thought of. 
There was nothing in the conduct ascribed to him but 
what was fair and honourable, except the offer of what 
must be called a bribe—for which we have only the 
statement of one party. It must be remembered, too, 


that Franklin speaks of vague offers to the same pur- 
port made to him by Mr. Barclay, as ‘improper and 
disgusting;’ but that in his relation of the interview in 


which Lord Howe made his first overture of reward, 
though in a way which Franklin says was to him like 
what the French vulyarly call spitéing in the soup, he 
nevertheless says that ‘in general he liked his manner 
much, and found himself disposed to place great con- 
fidence in him on occasion.’ If, then, so favourable 
an impression of Lord Howe (notwithstanding his 
spitting in the soup) was left on Franklin’s mind, and 
overtures, having precisely the same tendency, appear- 
ed disgusting to him when made by a smooth Quaker, 
whose political prepossessions accorded almost entirely 
with his own, is it not fairly to be inferred that no 
proposal, either blunt or insidious, was made by Lord 
Howe at which a man of strict integrity could take 
offence? The truth is, that the British government 
earnestly wished to bring about an amicable adjust- 
ment with the colonies, and if Franklin and the Ame- 
rican leaders had been as sincere as Lord Howe and 
the British ministry, this might have been effected at 
that time. Sooner or latera separation was inevitable; 
but it might have been delayed till it should havebeen 
naturally brought about with mutual good-will, as well 
as to the advantage of both countries. 

It has been said of Franklin, that ‘in his public 
character, his words and his actions were ever at va- 
riance with each other.’ In his first interview with 





Lord Chatham (which was during the intercourse with 
Lord Howe), upon Lord Chatham mentioning an 
opinion prevailing here, that America aimed at setting 
up for itself as an independent state, Franklin says, ‘I 
assured him that having more than once travelled 
almost from one end of the continent to the other, and 
kept a great variety of company, eating, drinking, and 
conversing with them freely, I never had heard in any 
conversation, from any person, drunk or sober, the 
least expression of a wish for a separation, or hint that 
such a thing would be advantageous to America.’ 
Jonathan Boucher, indeed, says, that ‘of any settled 
plan to overturn the government at the beginning of 
the contest, Franklin should be acquitted. Such a 
plan had for years been formed by a junto in the north- 
ern colonies; but they did not at first think him a pro- 
per man to be entrusted with so important a secret.’ 
But after such a plan had been explicitly avowed, as 
it was in the ‘American Whig’ nine years before the 
final breach, in a paper ascribed to Mr. Livingston, it 
is scarcely possible that Franklin should have been 
ignorant of what was preparing and expected. The 
passage is a very remarkable one:— 


‘Courage, then, Americans! The > of God points 
out a mighty empire to your sons. We need not be 
discouraged. ‘The angry cloud will soon be dispersed. 
The day dawns in which this mighty einpire is to be 
laid by the establishment of a regular American consti- 
tution. All that has hitherto been done seems to be 
little beside the collection of materials for the construc- 
tion of the glorious fabric. Tis time to put them to- 
gether. The transfer of the European part of the 
family is so vast and our growth so swift, that before 
seven years roll over our heads the first stone must be 
laid. Peace or war, famine or plenty, poverty or afflu- 
ence—in a word, no circumstances, whether prosperous 
or adverse, can happen to our parent—nay, no conduct 
of hers, whether wise or imprudent—no possible temper of 
hers, whether kind or cross-grained, will put a stop to 
this building. There is no contending with Omnipo- 
tence; and the predispositions are so numerous and well- 
adapted to the rise of America, that our success is in- 
dubitable.’ 


Franklin was far from holding the same temperate 
language to Barclay and Dr. Fothergill as to Lord 
Howe. He declared his belief to them that the minis- 
try wished to provoke the North American people into 
an open rebellion, which might justify a military exe- 
cution, and thereby gratify the grounded malice which 
he conceived to exist here against the Whigs and Dis- 
senters of that country. These conciliators, as they 
professed themselves to be, were influenced by the 
same violent prejudices. A few days before he em- 
barked for Philadelphia, they commissioned him ‘to 
assure their friends from them that it was now their 
fixed opinion that nothing could secure the privileges 
of America, but a firm, sober adherence to the terms 
of the association made at the Congress, and that the 
salvation of English liberty depended now on the per- 
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severance and virtue of America.’ The evening before 
he left London he received a note from Dr. Fothergill, 
with some letters to his correspondents in Philadelphia. 
‘In that note, he desires me,’ says Franklin, ‘to get 
those friends and two or three more together, and in- 
form them that whatever specious pretences are offered, 
they are all hollow; and that to get a larger field on 
which to fatten a herd of worthless parasites is all that 
is regarded. Perhaps it may be proper to acquaint 
them with David Barclay’s and our united endeavours, 
and the effects. They will stun, at least, if not con- 
vince the most worthy.’ Dr. Fothergill has been 
praised by his biographers for his endeavours at this 
time ‘to produce conciliation, and bring about an 
amicable conclusion.’ His conciliatory messages by 
Dr. Franklin had not been made public when he was 
thus panegyrised. In many respects he was a very 
useful and exemplary man, but it is not upon such 
peace-makers that the benediction was pronounced. 

In the early part of 1776 Lord Howe sailed for 
America, with a squadron of ships of war and a fleet 
of transports. He went out as commissioner for treat- 
ing on peace, in which commission his brother, Sir 
William, who was commander-in-chief there, was 
joined with him. They came too late, for the colo- 
nies had now proclaimed their independence. And if 
they had come earlier no good could reasonably have 
been expected, from the limited powers with which 
they were provided, extending to nothing more than 
granting pardon on submission. This being all their 
authority, it availed nothing for Lord Howe to assure 
the committee who were sent to confer with him that 
any Act of Parliament deemed obnoxious by the colo- 
nies should undergo a revisal, and every just cause of 
complaint be removed, if they would only declare 
their willingness to submit to the authority of the 
British government. 

Mr. Adolphus has justly said, ‘that the Americans 
displayed a consummate proficiency in political in- 
trigue, by appearing to retain sentiments of loyalty 
while their conduct evidently indicated a determination 
to renounce all subjection to the mother country. 
They contrived to advance with rapid steps in the path 
of revolt, yet to make Great Britain constantly appear 
the aggressor, and to retain the pretences of a pacific 
disposition, while they withstood every offer which 
had a tendency to terminate the subsisting differences. 
This they declared to be impossible. In truth, they 
had rendered it so. Their policy was far-sighted, 
steady, and embarrassed by no scruples of any kind. 
That of the British government was weak and vacil- 
lating, its councils were divided, and never wise but 
when too late. It must have been a relief to Lord 
Howe when his attempt to open a communication with 
Washington was prohibited by a refusal on the part of 
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was not addressed with the title and in the form duet 
the public rank and capacity which he held under the 
United States. 
act in his proper vocation. Both he and his brother, 
however, had resolved to take the earliest opportunity 
of resigning their respective commands, and not to aet 
under Lord Carlisle, who came out as the head of, 
fresh commission, in which their names were included, 
Lady Howe upon this had written to Lord North, 
submitting it to his consideration whether it might not 
be proper to ask his Majesty’s leave for him to quithis 
naval command, and leave accordingly was, with great 
reluctance, given. 

His return to England was delayed by the arrival of 
a French fleet. Lord Sandwich had said to him, in 
March, the did not think there was any probability 
then that France would declare openly for the Ameri- 
cans.’ Before France announced to the British coun 
its determination of supporting them, twelve sail of 
the line and six frigates were equipped at Toulon, and 
in the middle of May that squadron, commanded by 
Count d’Estaing, passed the Straits of Gibraltar, 
Several of the largest class of ships then in use were 
in this fleet, one being of ninety guns, one of eighty, 


and six of seventy-four; and it was manned withat | 


least 10,000 men. D’Estaing sailed into the Dele 
ware, hoping to surprise Lord Howe there, but he 
found that Philadelphia was in our possession, and 
that the fleet had proceeded tothe northward. ‘Onthe 
11th July he appeared before Sandy Hook, a low point, 
which, jutting from the mainland, forms behind ita 
good harbour for ships of the largest class; and there 
Lord Howe’s fleet was lying, to keep open the com 
munication with the army in New York. It consisted 
of six sixty-four’s, three of fifty, and two of forty guns, 
with a few small frigates.’ 

‘His ships, too, were mostly old, of a very bad con- 
struction, many of them crippled, all of them out of 


repair, and the crews had become sickly, besides being 
short in their complements. These were fearful odds 


—eight hundred and fifty-four guns to six hundred and 


fourteen; and the weight of metal, and the size of the 


ships were greater in proportion than the numbers of the 

uns. 
soe made good. Never, indeed, did the spirit of 
British seamen shine forth with greater lustre than on 
this occasion. 
ly despatched from the transports to serve in the fleet; 
others were daily joining it; masters and mates of 
merchantmen offered their services. Every dis 
was made by Lord Howe for the defence of the fleet, 
and the multitude of shipping, in the event of the enem 
venturing to pass the bar. For eleven days the Frene 
fleet remained at anchor outside the Hook; the British 
seamen became impatient to have a brush with them, 
unequal as the two forces were. But the commander 
in-chief had too heavy a responsibility to risk a combat 
with an enemy so very superior. 
only have been fatal to the whole naval force, the trans 


The deficiency in point of men was however 
A thousand volunteers were immediate 


ition 


A defeat would not 





that consummate politician to receive any letter which 





ports and mercantile shipping, but the salvation of the 


The British admiral was then left | 
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armyedepended on the safety and efficiency of the fleet.’ 
—pp. 104, 105. 

The French weighed anchor, on July 22, just at 
high water, when the largest ships might pass the bar 





- without difficulty, and ‘all hands in Howe’s fleet were 
) act in joyful expectation that they intended to do so.’ 
ofa The enemy, however, not thinking it expedient to risk 
ded. an action, shaped their course to the north. A fleet, 
rth, under Vice-Admiral Byron, had been despatched from 
t not England in search of D’Estaing: it was sent out in 
this haste, badly manned and ill equipped, and meeting 
Treat with unusually bad weather, the ships arrived at such 
, ports as they could make, most of them sickly, some 
al of dismasted, others much crippled, and only one 74 in 
a, in good condition. As soon as the ships could be put to 
ility tights Howe put to sea with the intention of giving 
vere battle to D’Estaing, who was then off Rhode Island, 
ourt and he reached it the day after the French fleet had 
il of entered the harbour. A breeze springing up from the 
and north-east enabled D’Estaing to leave the harbour with 
1 by the apparent intention of bringing Lord Howe to action. 
Itar, Howe, who thought the weather-gage too great an ad- 
me: vantage to be given to a very superior enemy, ma- 
hty, neuvred in order to get to windward, but D’Estaing, 
hat unwilling to lose such an advantage, persevered in 
ela |) keeping his windward position. ‘Thus they continued 
he two days, with the same wind, till the British admiral, 
and seeing that nothing was likely to be done but a repeti- 
the | tion of the struggle for the weather-gage, determined 
sint, | *° Offer battle and engage the enemy to leeward. 
ita | Whether D’Estaing meant to accept the challenge is 
here | 20tknown, for a strong wind sprang up, and increasing 
om | Shortly toa violent storm, dispersed both fleets, and 
sted | damaged both so much that any attempt to renew this 
uns, hostile demonstration was impossible. Some actions, 


' highly honourable to the British, took place between 
single ships of the dispersed squadron. D’Estaing 
got into Boston, where he was so effectually protected 
by batteries and defensive works on every point and 
island in that beautiful harbour, that Lord Howe con- 
sidered it hopeless to attack him there. As it appeared 
to him, also, from the shattered state of the French 
| ships and the position they had taken up for repairing 
_ them, that they had no further intention of engaging in 
active hostilities, he proceeded to New York, received 
his leave of absence, and resigned the command of the 
American station. He had found his health giving 
way in consequence of great fatigue, and more wearing 
anxiety, and he looked upon the object for which he 
had been sent to America as utterly hopeless of attain- 
» ment. He thought himself ill used by the Admiralty; 
and his brother, the general, had some time before 
given up the command of the army, being in like 
“Manner disgusted with the conduct of the Secretary 
. for the American Department, Lord George Germain. 
During the American war, indeed, our statesmen and 
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our commanders, with a very few honourable excep- 
tions, seem to have been equally demented. 

If Lord Howe had not at this time the confidence of 
the Admiralty, he possessed that of his officers in the 
highest degree; they regarded him as ‘the first man in 
his profession, the first sea officer in the world.’ This 
is exaggerated praise, but they were sincere in be- 
stowing it; and he was as much respected and beloved 
for his candour, and probity, and equanimity, as he 
was esteemed for his professional skill. 

‘Horace Walpole has said that Howe never made a 
friendship but at the mouth of a cannon. Here, how- 
ever, he made one on service, which was as lasting as 
it was sudden. His predecessor, Admiral Shulham, 
had given an acting order to Lieutenant Curtis to com- 
mand the Senegal sloop, and sent him to destroy some 
American privateers. He found it necessary to deviate 
from his instructions. On returning, Lord Howe had 
succeeded to the command. He was directed to send 
him his orders, was told he had been guilty of disobey- 
ing them, and was desired to state his reasons for so 
doing. Satisfied with his* explanation, Lord Howe 
said, “Sir, you have acted very properly, and I have 
great pleasure in confirming your appointment to the 
Senegal.” A second time Curtis disobeyed an order 
he had received from Lord Howe. Having explained 
his conduct to his Lordship, he received for answer, 
“Your conduct, with regard to the despatches, testified 
so correct a judgment in every part, that, if my concur- 
rence in opinion with you on the propriety of it will 
convey all the satisfaction you do me the favour to in- 
timate, you are free to indulge yourself in the enjoy- 
ment of that consciousness to the fullest extent.” 

‘This quaint approval, for so it seems to have been 
intended, if it was nota rare instance of verbiage on 
the part of his Lordship, would almost justify the re- 
mark which has been made of his want of clearness, 
whether in speech or writing, which, as generally 
applied, is very far from being the case. There is, 
however, an anecdote, told by Captain Locker (late 
lieutenant-governor of Greenwich Hospital), which 
would tend rather to corroborate the justness of the re- 
mark. ‘Three or four frigates having been ordered on a 
particular service, the captains were summoned by 
Lord Howe into his cabin, to have their written in- 
structions more fully explained to them. After occupy- 
ing some time in this explanation, they retired, and 
upon meeting together, after leaving the Admiral, as 
they could not fully eomprehend what had been said, 
they resolved on demanding a further intimation of his 
views. They agreed to toss up who should solicit this 
second interview. The one to whose lot it fell, after 
an hour’s further conference, returned to his colleagues, 
and on their seeking the needful explanation which 
they looked for, he told them he understood the Admi- 
ral’s orders less clearly than at the first interview. This 
accords with an observation, communicated by Admiral 
Sir Robert Stopford, who knew him well:—“Lord 
Howe possessed a very peculiar manner of explaining 
himself, both in correspondence and conversation, but 
his mind was always clear, prompt, and willing to 
communicate with every person who consulted him, 
and who could get rid of the apparent coldness of his 
manner.”’ It will be seen in the sequel how far the 
remark applies, as to his correspondence, 

‘In a subsequent letter to Curtis, he says, “I beg I 
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may release you from any uneasiness you may feel 
upon a fancied impropriety in the communication of 
your ideas at any time, with respect to the benefit of 
the King’s service. Exclusive of the laudable princi- 
ple which induces you to take notice of such particu- 
lars, as your local knowledge will more especially 
enable you to remark, I shall always reckon it a per- 
sonal obligation to be furnished with any opinions 
which may be productive of that benefit.” 

‘Thus, on points of service in America, commenced 
a friendship, which endured, without intermission, for 
the space of twenty-three years—to the last hour, it 
may almost be said, of the noble Earl’s life—and, it 
may be added, to the surviving part of the family after 
his death; and it may here be mentioned, that to this 
friendship is owing the preservation of the almost only 
written documents that remain of this gallant officer’s 
own composition, consisting of a series of letters on 
various subjects, amounting to not less than four hun- 
dred. ‘Their dates commence in the year 1776, and are 
carried on to 1799, the last written with his own hand, 
as every one of them are, sixteen days before his death.’ 
—pp.- 117-120. 

Lord Howe and his brother, says Sir John Barrow, 
had not much reason to be satisfied with the reception 
they met with from ministers on their return to Eng- 
land. Unfortunately, their case was taken up as a 
party question, and they were spoken of in parliament 
as having been sacrificed and betrayed. ‘How was it 
possible,’ said Mr. Fox, ‘to estimate the guilt of mi- 
nisters who could tamely suffer a hostile squadron to 
carry unmolested destruction to the British army in 
America? The disgrace of a Burgoyne was, it seem- 
ed, to be atoned, by the defeat of a Howe.’ In an- 
other speech he asked, ‘where, of all the commanders 
employed by the ministry, was there one who had not 
quarrelled with and left them in disgust?” Sir W. 
Howe attacked Lord G. Germain, with whose depart- 
ment he had been most concerned. He had resigned 
the command, he said, in consequence of a total dis- 
regard to his opinions and to his recommendation of 
meritorious officers. The war had not been left to 
his management, and yet when he applied for in- 
structions he had often been left without them to shift 
for himself at the opening of a campaign. He asked 
foa parliamentary inquiry, that the House and the 
nation might be enabled to form a just opinion and 
pronounce which was to blame, himself or the Ameri- 
can Secretary. 

On a subsequent motion respecting the state of the 
navy, Lord Howe said the measures of the govern- 
ment were weak, incapable, and such as, if longer 
pursued, must terminate in the destruction of our na- 
val power, and consequently of the country itself. At 
the close of his speech, adverting to the affair which 
it was well known that he and the administration had 
to settle, he ‘hoped he should be permitted to say thus 
much; that he was deceived into his command; that 
he was deceived while he retained it; that, tired and 
disgusted, he desired permission to resign, and his 
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situation on the whole had been such that a thagough 
recollection of what he had suffered induced him t 
decline any wish of ever returning to a situation 
which might terminate in equal ill treatment, mortij. 
cation and disgust. Such were his motives for Tesign- 
ing the command, and for declining any future servic ) 
so long as the present ministers remained in office, 
experience having convinced him that besides risking 
his honour and professional character, he could, und, 
such counsels, render no essential service to his coup. 
try.’ 

Lord Howe voted for Mr. Fox’s motion of censuy 
on the administration, and took that opportunity y 
complain of newspaper attacks on his character, « 
couraged, he had no doubt, by those in power: ani 
though he was aware that newspaper writers wer 
generally held in contempt, he begged leave to o- 
serve that an officer’s fame was easily sullied, ani 
that it was a principle in mathematics that the smal 
est atom of matter might affect the motion of a lap 
and powerful body. ‘He conceived when officer, 
even if they had erred, had erred cnly in judgment 
specting trifles, and had not been guilty of any fal 
essentially mischievous or detrimental to the genen! | 
welfare of the state, it was the duty of ministers 
support them, and bear them through every attack.’ 

Governor Johnstone, having in this debate offer 
some remarks upon the relative strength of the Frene 
and English fleets when Lord Howe attempted » 
bring D’Estaing to action, Lord Howe said in reply) 
‘I feel myself professionally called upon, but I shoul 
not mention my rank in the service, nor allude to ay 
little experience I may possess in it, if I coulda 
support my opinion by argument, and appeal for is 
undeniable certainty to every seaman who knows wis | 
service is. I can therefore assure the gentlemen tht) 
Admiral Howe will not apply to Captain Johnstone ; 
instruct him in the elements of his profession.’ Tit 
called forth a spirited rejoinder. The governor sai F 
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‘Although he was no more than Captain Johnstox. 
he would not give up his experience to Admiral How 
or any other admiral whatever; he had seen as mot 
service as the noble lord and had been in more battle 
What he had offered relative to the affair between) 
fleets he submitted to the House as his opinion, ® 
opinion not theoretically formed, but founded i 
fessional knowledge. Nothing that had fallen i 
the noble lord had afforded him the least reason f 
altering his sentiments; and he so far differed frombit 
that instead of refusing to serve in this time of publi 
exigency, he would take any command that shoul 
offered him. Many gentlemen knew that at the com 
mencement of the American war he would not he 
accepted of any employ against that country, becat*_ 
he thought the war unjust in its end, and oppressive! 
its principle and mode of carrying on. ‘The case 
now materially altered. This country had done evel)” 
thing which became her to convince America of 
readiness to act with moderation and justice. F 
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had perfidiously broken her treaties, and seduced Ame- 
rica into an offensive league against Great Britain: in 
such a crisis it behoved every man who felt for the in- 


one was ready to exert his utmost abilities in any — 
city that government might think proper to employ 
him. So far from attempting to prescribe the condi- 
tions on which he would serve, he would accept even 
the command of a bum-boat.’ 


The inquiry ended withont any resolutions being 
moved upon any part of it. The biographer has pass- 
ed lightly over this part of Lord Howe’s history,— 
which is indeed the least creditable part of it. In a 
letter to Congress about this time on the propriety of 
terminating Burgoyne’s absence on parole, Washing- 
ton said of that general, that he considered him, in his 
present frame of mind, rather as an ally of America, 
than as hostile to it. He might have said the same 
with equal truth of Lord Howe and the other officers 
who, refusing to serve under the existing administra- 
tion, joined the ranks of opposition, and using every 
endeavour to clog the wheels of government, rendered 
more essential service to America than she derived 
from the alliance of France and Spain and Holland. 
A more instructive history for posterity could not be 
written than that of the American war, its causes, and 
its consequences. 

Under the Rockingham Administration Lord Howe 
was called upon to serve: he was appointed Admiral 
of the Blue, and made a British peer, by the title of 
Viscount Howe of Langar. His first business was to 
watch the Dutch fleet in the Texel; and when driven 
by the weather from the North Seas, he received 
orders to eruize off Brest for the purpose of intercept- 
ing and giving battle to the combined fleet of France 
and Spain. He fell in with that fleet, but owing to 
the imperfection of the code of signals, after all the 
pains he had bestowed on it, the inexperience or inat- 
tention of some of the captains, and the very unequal 
sailing of his ships, which ‘were as much in fault as 
the commanders,’ he was unable to bring on an action. 
—It was not long before he received orders to take un- 
der his charge a convoy for the relief of Gibraltar, 
together with such outward-bound traders as should 
be ready and willing to accompany him. 

Since the siege of Malta by the Turks, no siege had 
ever been undertaken with such mighty preparations 
and carried on with such advantageous circumstances 
and determined perseverance as that of Gibraltar. ‘The 
hope of recovering this place by the assistance of the 
French seems to have been the chief motive by which 
Spain was induced to join the alliance against England, 
having no jarring interests with England, no points of 
dispute, and not cause enough of complaint to supply 
matter with any appearance of truth for a plausible 
manifesto. A Spanish academician and professor, D. 
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history of Gibraltar. The tenaciousness, he said, of 
the English in retaining this place, the just determina- 
tion of the Spaniards to recover it, their repeated at- 
tempts, and the discussions and protests concerning it 
in Congresses and Parliaments, had rendered it not 
less famous than the strongest and most important 
cities in Italy or Flanders. The King of Spain, 
Charles III., the only one who could avert the ruin 
with which the English were threatened, had offered 
his mediation, as a faithful friend and arbitrator, to re- 
establish peace with France and with the Americans. 
Having offered it in vain, he was bent upon recovering 
the key and bulwark of his own empire; a history 
of Gibraltar then was especially required when the 
Catholic King was making incredible preparations, 
both by sea and land, to conquer it. Ayala brought 
down his history, in three books, to the establishment 
of the blockade. The progress of the siege, he said, 
might be expected to supply matter for another book. 
Meanwhile, thus he concludes his volume:—‘Let us 
hope that the issue of an enterprise against a place 
better fortified than any other is ever known to have 
been, and which is now attacked by such armaments 
as have never been heard of till now, may correspond 
to the justice of the cause, the skill and activity of the 
Duce de Crillon, and the tried courage of the Spanish 
troops.” The fourth book, as may well be supposed, 
never appeared; and the elaborate and valuable work 
which the author had undertaken with a proper national 
feeling, and in full hope, as a labour of love, must have 
been to him as long as he lived, a melancholy proof of 
the vanity of human wishes. It is for Englishmen 
that the siege of Gibraltar should be written. A book 
more honourable to the British character, or likely to 
be more useful in upholding that character, could not 
be put into the hands of our soldiers and sailors. 

The siege had continued three years when Lord 
Howe sailed from Spithead with thirty-four sail of the 
line, six frigates, and three fire-ships, with a convoy 
for the relief of the garrison. Two days before they 
sailed, the memorable loss of the Royal George oc- 
curred; Admiral Kempenfelt and about nine hundred 
persons being lost in'the ship. The calamity was the 
more grievous, because it appears to have been the 
consequence of gross neglect in the officers of the 
Navy Board; the ship having been continued in service 
till there was not a sound timber in her. When the 
fleet sailed, the English government was not aware 
that the renewed preparations of the Spaniards for 
prosecuting the siege were such in nature and magni- 
tude as had never before been attempted by any power 
in Europe. A French engineer had constructed float- 


ing batteries which were supposed to be both impreg- 
nable and incombustible; they were bomb-proof on 
the top, with a descent for the shells to slide off, and 
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with green timber and raw hides. They were so con- 
structed also, that if a red-hot shot should pierce either 
their sides or roof, it must pass through a tube which 
would discharge water to extinguish any fire that it 
might cause. The expense of these floating batteries 
was estimated at 150,000/. ‘Ce fameux si¢ge,’ says a 
French journalist, ‘occupe toute Europe aujourd’hui, 
et sera certainement l’evénement de la guerre le plus in- 
teressant. Il est tres essentiel qu'il se finisse, par les 
depenses énormes qu’il entraine, la quantité d’hommes et 
de force navale qu'il oceupe depuis trois ans.’ With 
such preparations and such ample means, the besiegers 
thought themselve$ sure of success: the capture of 
Gibraltar by the floating batteries was exhibited in one 
of the theatres at Paris, and the Count d’Artois and 
the Duc de Bourbon went to serve as volunteers at the 
siege, and to partake in the victory. The grand at- 
tack was hastened by the knowledge, which the enemy 
had obtained, that Lord Howe was on his way to re- 
lieve the fortress; and the Admiral Don Luis de 
Cordoba was despatched with the combined fleet to 
prevent this intended relief, and gave him battle. ‘The 
conquest of Gibraltar,’ says Sir John Barrow, ‘would 
have given to the French and Spaniards the entire 
command of the Mediterranean: the national character 
and honour of Great Britain would have been lost with 
it, and our influence to the eastward of the Straits 
annihilated.’ 

On the 12th of September, 1782, the combined fleets 
entered the bay:— 

‘It appeared,’ says Colonel Drinkwater in his most 
interesting history of the siege, ‘as if they meant, pre- 
vious to their final effort, to strike, if possible, a terror 
through their opponents, by displaying before us a more 
powerful armament than had probably ever been brought 

inst any fortress. Forty-seven sail of the line, in- 
cluding three inferior two-deckers, ten battering ships, 
deemed perfect in design and esteemed invincible, car- 
rying 212 guns, innumerable frigates, xebeques, bomb 
catches, cutters, gun and mortar boats, and smaller craft 
for disembarking men—these were assembled in the 
bay. On the land side were — batteries and works, 
mounting 200 pieces of heavy ordnance, and protected 
by an army of nearly 40,000 men, commanded by a 
victorious and active general of the highest reputation, 
and animated by the presence of the two princes of the 
royal blood of France, with other dignified personages, 
and many of their own nobility. Such a naval and 
military spectacle most certainly is not to be equalled 
in the annals of war. From such a combination of 
power and favourable concurrent circumstances, it was 
natural enough that they should anticipate the most 
glorious consequences. Indeed their confidence in the 
effect to be produced by the battering ships passed all 
bounds, and in the enthusiasm excited by the magnitude 
of their preparations, it was thought criminal even to 
whisper a doubt of their success.’ 

The garrison consisted of little more than 7000 
effective men, including the marine brigade, but they 
were veterans in the service, had been long habituated 
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| had full confidence in their officers. ‘Their SPirits, 
too, were not a little elevated by the success attending 
the reeent practice of firing red-hot shot, which in this 
attack they hoped would enable them to bring their 
labours to an end, and relieve them from the tedious 
cruelty of a blockade.’- On the morning of the 13th 
the floating batteries got under way. It had been 
supposed by our naval men that they would be brought 
before the fortress in the night; few persons, therefore, 
suspected that their present movement was preparatory 
to the grand attack; but observing a crowd of spectators 
on the beach and upon the neighbouring eminences, 
and the ships edging down towards the garrison, the 
Governor thought it would be imprudent to doubt it 
any longer, and ordered therefore the town batteries to 
be manned, and the grates and furnaces for heating 
shot to be lighted. The floating batteries bore down 
in admirable order for their station, a little past nine 
o’clock, the most distant being about eleven or twelve 
hundred yards from the garrison. They took their 
places in a masterly manner, and our artillery allowed 
them without molestation to choose their distance, but 
when the first dropped her anchor (which was abouta 
quarter before ten), that instant our firing commenced. 
In little more than ten minutes they were all complete- 
ly moored. “The cannonade then became in a high 
degree tremendous, 400 pieces of the heaviest artillery 
playing at the same moment; an instance,’ Colonel 
Drinkwater says, ‘which has scarcely occurred in any 
siege since the invention of these engines of destruc- 
tion.’ An Italian officer who was in the Spanish fleet, 
says, that from the cool and intrepid manner in which 





certain success. The enemy, indeed, were neither 
wanting in skill nor courage, and after the firing had 
continued for some hours, the floating batteries were 
found to be quite as formidable as they had been 
represented. The heaviest shells rebounded from 
their tops, and 32-pound shot seemed to make no 
visible impression on their hulls. ‘The red-hot shot 
began to be used about noon, but were not general till 
between one and two o’clock. ‘The garrison often flat- 
tered themselves that some of the batteries were on 


the attack was begun, great hopes were entertained of ' 





fire; but no sooner did any smoke appear, than men were 
observed directing water from their engines within to 
those places where the smoke issued. ‘These circum- 
stances,’ says the historian of the siege, ‘with the pro- 
digious cannonade which they maintained, gave us rea- 
son to imagine that the attack would not be so soon 
decided as, from our former success against their land 
batteries, we had expected.’ Even the artillery at this 
time had their doubts of the effect of red-hot shot. The 
enemy at first had elevated their cannon too much, but 
perceiving this about noon, their firing became powerful 
and well-directed, and the garrison suffered according- 





to the effects of artillery, were well commanded, and 


ly, being especially annoyed by a flanking and reverse 
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fire from the land. But totally disregarding the enemy 
on that side, the artillery directed their sole attention to 
the floating batteries. ‘The assailants, however, receiv- 
ed so little damage, that their sanguine hopes of success 
were not abated for a considerable time. For some 
hours, indeed, the attack and defence were so equally 
well supported, as to show little or no appearance of 
superiority in the cannonade on eitherside. But about 
two o’clock the enemy began to lose heart, seeing that 
the battering ship which carried the admiral’s flag, 
and had the engineer on board, began to smoke on the 
side exposed to the garrison. They continued their 
fire, however, and were encouraged by perceiving that 
the fortification had received some damage. But the 
garrison were cheered with more reason, for they saw 
that the smoke from the upper part of the flag-ship was 
prevailing, notwithstanding the constant application of 
water, and that the admiral’s second was in the same 
condition. By seven o’clock, the Italian officer says, 
all the hopes of the assailants vanished. Their firing 
slackened. By eight o’clock it had almost ceased. 
Rockets were thrown up as signals of distress. “The 
red-hot balls had by this time taken such effect, that 
the enemy now thought of nothing but saving the 
crews, and the boats of the combined fleet were imme- 
diately sent on that pitiable service.’ Our artillery 
at this time must have caused dreadful havoc among 
them. An indistinct clamour, with lamentable cries 
and groans, proceeded (during the short intervals of 
cessation) from all quarters; and a little before midnight 
a wreck floated in with twelve men, all who had 
escaped out of three score, which were on board their 
launch. Though sure that they had an advantage over 
the enemy, the garrison were not yet aware how com- 
plete a victory had been gained. 

About an hour after midnight the battering ship 
upon which the red-hot shot first produced an effect, 
burst in flames, and by two o'clock she appeared as 
one continued blaze from stem to stern. ‘The light 
was equal to noonday, and enabled our artillery to point 
their guns with the utmust precision. Between three 
and four o’clock, six others of these batteries were on 
fire. They were so close to the walls, the Italian offi- 
cer says, that the balls pierced into them full three 
feet; but the holes made in these solid beds of green 
timber closed up after the shot, and for want of air it 
was long before the fire balls produced their effect. It 
was honourable, indeed, for the garrison thus to have 
obtained one of the completest defensive actions that 
has ever been recorded, and over the most formidable 
floating batteries that had ever been brought to bear 
against a fortress. But the most honourable display 
of the British character was yet to be made. Howe’s 
friend, Captain Curtis, who commanded the marine 
brigade, had not been able during the day to bring his 
gun-boats against the battering ships, because of the 








wind and the heavy swell. The sea having become 
calm about three o’clock in the morning, he drew up 
his boats so as to flank the line of the battering ships; 
he had twelve gun-boats, each carrying an 18 or 24- 
pounder, which kept up their fire with great effect, 
while avery heavy and destructive fire was directed to- 
wards the same point by the garrison. ‘The boats of 
the enemy,’ says Captain Curtis, ‘durst not approach; 
they abandoned their ships, and the men in them were 
left to our mercy, or to the flames.’ Daylight now ap- 
peared, and two feluccas which had not escaped en- 
deavoured to get away, but a shot from a gun-boat 
killing four men in one of them, they submitted. 
Learning then from their prisoners that many men 
were unavoidably left by their friends on board the 
burning ships, Captain Curtis directed all his exer- 
tions to rescue them. ‘The scene before me,’ he says 
in his official letter, ‘was at this time dreadful; num- 
bers of men crying from amidst the flames, some upon 
pieces of wood in the water, others in the ships where 
the fire had as yet made little progress, all expressing 
by speech and gesture the deepest distress, and all im- 
ploring assistance, formed a spectacle of horror not to 
be described. 'The blowing-up of the ships around us 
as the fire got to the magazines, and the firing of the 
cannon of others as the metal became heated by the 
flames, rendered this a very perilous employment; but 
we felt it as much a duty to make every effort to re- 
lieve our enemies from so shocking a situation, as an 
hour before we did to assist in conquering them.’ One 
of the battering ships blew up, about five o’clock, and 
soon afterwards another in the centre of the line. The 
wreck from this spread far and wide, to the imminent 
danger of the British gun-boats; one was sunk, but 
the crew were saved. Curtis’s coxswain was killed, 
several of his people were wounded, and a piece of 
timber falling into the pinnace, went through her bot- 
tom; she was only saved from sinking by the sailors 
stuffing their jackets into the hole. Yet though it was 
then deemed prudent to withdraw towards the garri- 
son, Captain Curtis visited two other ships on his re- 
turn, and had, what he truly called, the inexpressible 
happiness of saving thirteen officers and 344 men, all 
Spaniards: thirty of these, who were wounded, were 
taken from among the slain in the hold, and carried to 
the garrison’s hospital. ‘There was reason to believe 
that a great many of the wounded perished in the 
flames, though it was impossible that greater exertions 
could have been made to save them. Six of the bat- 
tering ships were still in flames. Three of them blew 
up before eleven o’clock; the other three burnt to the 
water’s edge, the magazines having been wetted be- 
fore the principal officers had quitted the ships. The 
Spanish admiral did not leave his ship till nearly mid- 
night, the other officers much earlier. There remain- 
ed two battering ships, which the conqueror hoped to 
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save ‘as glorious trophies of his success,’ but one of 
them unexpectedly burst out in flames, and shortly af- 
terwards blew up; and the other, when it was found im- 
practicable to preserve it, was burnt by our sailors. 

The French, who jest at everything, made a jest of 

this awful defeat. They said, ‘Ce n'est pas le Cheval 
de Bois qui cctte fois a pris Troye, c’est Troye qui a 
brulé le Cheval de Bois.’ Another jest was circulated 
‘que dans son aimable gaicté, c’cst permis, dit on, M. le 
Comte d’ Artois lui-méme. On veut quwil ait dit a la 
Reine que la batterie qui avoit fait le plus de mal dans 
le si€ge, avoit été sa batterie de cuisine. En effet, on 
prétend que les officiers Espagnols, fort sobres ncturelle- 
ment ef peu accoutumés a la bonne chére, gagnoient fré- 
quemment des indigestions ad [excellent table qui tenoit 
S. 4. Royale.’ 

It was upon the Spaniards that the loss had fallen, 
and the Spaniards are a people whom no losses can 
cast down. Complete as the destruction of their float- 
ing batteries had been, neither this utter discomfiture, 
nor the great expenditure of men and means, abated 
their hope of eventually succeeding in the siege. 
Their operations on the land side were still carried 
on; the mortar-boats bombarded the garrison, and the 
combined fleet remained at anchor in the bay. They 
knew that Lord Howe was on the way with a convoy, 
and they were determined to oppose the relief of the 
garrison. The great superiority of their force might 
have justified their expectations against any other op- 
ponent; and they once more persuaded themselves that 
if Gibraltar were impregnable by force of arms, it 
might certainly be subdued by famine. Twice before, 
and under more urgent circumstances, that expectation 
had been frustrated, first by Rodney, and afterwards 
by Admiral Darby. It was not till he was off the 
southern coast of Portugal that Lord Howe received 
intelligence of the enemy’s defeat in this grand attack, 
and the destruction of the floating batteries, at the same 
time he was advised that the combined fleet had taken 
their station in the bay to prevent if possible the in- 
tended relief. He had sailed from Spithead two days 
before that memorable victory, and his fleet might 
well be called splendid—the number of ships, when 
the convoy was assembled, amounting to 183 sail—but 
the force with which he had to contend was as three 
to two, compared with his own. 

On the 10th of October Lord Howe learnt from the 
consul at Faro that the combined fleets were then an- 
chored in Algeziras Bay, and that they consisted of 50 
sail of the line. Knowing of his approach, the Spanish 
admiral had ordered his ships to lie at single anchor, 
ready to weigh at the shortest notice. They were thus 
situated on the 10th, when a fresh westerly wind sprung 
up. After sunset the gale increased, and at midnight it 
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| grounded, and struck to the garrison, hoisting an Eng. 

lish jack over her own colours. This vessel proved to 
be the San Miguel, 72, which had been one of the 
leading ships when the combined fleets appeared jp 
the English Channel. When the day cleared, the 
whole fleet was seen in great disorder. Two were 
driven on their own shore, two others to.the eastward, 
There remained in the bay forty sail of the line, and 
three of fifty-four or fifty-six guns. With them the 
Spanish admiral put to sea on the 13th, for the protec. 
tion of the two ships which had been driven to the 
eastward, and in the hope that he might intercept the 
English convoy. It was on the 11th that the British 
fleet entered the Straits, the convoy taking the lead, 
and though the enemy’s signals for their approach 
were made early in the afternoon, there was no ap. 
pearance of opposition to their intended movements, 
‘But the opportunity was lost,’ Lord Howe says in 
his official letter, ‘owing to the want of timely atten- 
tion to the circumstances of the navigation.’ ‘The 
masters of the transports, either from inattention to 
signals, or disregard of their instructions, or from not 
being fully aware of the strength of the current con- 
stantly setting into the Mediterranean, were unable to 
fetch Rosia Bay: the consequence was that only four 
of them got into their appointed anchoring station and 
landed their cargoes.’ The rest with the fleet passed 
to the eastward into the Mediterranean. Early on the 
12th, Curtis sailed in the Latona to inform Lord Howe 
of what had befallen the enemy’s fleet on the night of 
the 10th. They had cleared Europa Point, and were 
perfectly becalmed during the night off Malaga, while 
Howe and the convoy were to the eastward of the 
Rock. 

The knowledge which Howe had acquired in the 
Dolphin frigate, thirty years before, of the navigation 
of the Straits, the set of the currents in the centre, 
and of the eddies on the Gibraltar and Barbary shores, 
he had now an opportunity of bringing into use. 


‘Lord Howe, as usual, makes no parade in his pub- 
lic despatch, nor, from what is stated therein, would 
any ore be led to conclude otherwise than that every- 
thing went on smoothly, and that the transports and 
store-ships were conducted into port with all imagin- 
able facility. He only says that, ‘in the morning of 
the 14th, the fleet being to the southward of the enemy, 
six or seven leagues, and the wind changing soon after 
to the eastward, the opportunity was taken to pass such 
of the store-ships, as were then with the fleet, into the 
bay; that on the 17th the rest of the store-ships were 
likewise anchored in Rosia Bay; the troops embarked 
in the ships of war, together with a large supply of 
powder from the fleet, being landed at the same time; 
and the wants of the garrison thus amply provided for 
in every respect, I proposed taking advantage immedi- 
ately of the easterly wind for returning through the 
Straits to the westward.’ This however was consider- 





blew a hurricane. At daybreak a Spanish two-decker 
was seen in a crippled state, close in-shore. She soon | 


ed as a masterly movement; it was quite certain that 
the combined fleet, so very superior in numbers, could 
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not do otherwise than make a show to follow him; he 
therefore drew them down off Cape Spartel, thus giving 
time and scope for the store and provision ships to land 
their cargoes unmolested, while a fair opening was also 
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profession—for the most important of his services were 
of later date. But they who affirmed that a more es- 
sential piece of naval service to this country never was 


afforded for their return out of the Straits to proceed to | performed, seemed to have forgotten not only the vic- 


England.—pp- 149, 150. | 

A partial action ensued on the 19th. Atbreak of day 
the combined fleet was seen at a little distance to the 
N. W., when the British fleet was so nearly between 
Europa and Ceuta points, that there was not space to 
form an order of battle on either tack. Howe there- 
fore repassed the Straits, followed by the enemy. 
Colonel Drinkwater observes somewhat invidiously 
on this occasion, that ‘though fully convinced of the 
prudence of his lordship’s conduct, it was no very 
pleasing prospect for a British garrison to behold a 
British fleet, though inferior in force, lead the enemy.’ 
But it would have been an act of madness, as Sir John 
Barrow observes, to have brought on an engagement 
with a disparity in numbers of thirty-four sail of the 
line to forty-four in so narrow a space, and in the 
midst of a perpetual current, and where the Spaniards, 
being in possession of both shores, had numerous ports 
to retreat to where they could refit, whereas Gibraltar 
offered no relief for a disabled fleet, which indeed 
would be little able to work up to it against the cur- 
rent. ‘Though the relief of Gibraltar had not been dis- 
tinguished by a victory, it was a service of consider- 
able importance, and Lord Howe had performed it 
with characteristic ability and discretion. The Great 
Frederick wrote him a letter of congratulation upon it 
inhis own hand. But there was no subject on which 
the spirit of party manifested itself at that time with 
more intemperance than upon the affairs of the navy. 
And the attempt to disparage Lord Howe on this oc- 
casion, as having shown his stern to the enemy, and 
declined an action which it was in his power to have 
brought on, must have been less annoying to a person 
of his calm and unpretending character than the ex- 
travagant commendations which spoke of the defence 
and the relief of Gibraltar in the same sentence, as 
exalting the military and naval glory of the nation, and 
destined to be the subject of all men’s praises to the 
end of time. Burke did not estimate the importance 
of Gibraltar too highly when he said that ‘it was a 
post of power, a post of superiority, a post of connexion, 
and a post of commeree; a post which made us valuable 
to our friends and dreadful to our enemies—which gave 
us the command in the district of the ocean where it lay 
—which was the incontestable evidence of our pre- 
eminence—and of all other places was what we ought 
with the most religious determination to maintain.’ 
The siege of Gibraltar will ever be one of the most 
splendid chapters in our military history. It was not 
saying too much of its relief, that it might be classed 
among the foremost of those services by which Lord 


tories of former times, but those of George II.’s reign, 
those which were within their own recollection—and 
they must have chosen not to remember the recent 
glories of Rodney. However miserably the councils 
of Great Britain had been conducted, our military and 
naval reputation never stood higher than at the close 
of the American war; the spirit and the resources of 
the nation were never regarded with more respect by 
its enemies, nor with greater admiration by all other 
European powers. 

During the Rockingham administration Lord Howe 
was made First Lord of the Admiralty; but when the 
Coalition Ministry was formed, Lord Keppel was re- 
appointed to that office, and Lord Howe was thus re- 
leased from a situation which he had neither sought 
nor coveted. In the debate upon the preliminaries of 
peace, after stating the amount of our naval force and 
that of the enemy’s, and recounting the circumstances 
of the last campaign, he attributed great part of our 
success to chance, seeing that in a competition of 
strength with the enemy we were greatly inferior. 
‘Many of our ships were in a poor éondition,—the 
Victory, in which he had hoisted his flag, was very 
bad and very unclean. If no other good attended the 
present pacification than the mere breathing time it 
gave us, we ought to count the interval a happy one, 
and instead of wasting itin unnatural squabbles among 
ourselves, unite, and endeavour to make the best use 
of it in recruiting against the possibility of future 
hostility.” Lord Keppel, in reply to this, said, he 
could not enter into the minutiz of the condition of our 
navy, nor would it be consistent with prudence to do 
so; but this he would say, that he did not imagine the 
condition of our enemy’s naval affairs was so good as 
our own—and he computed our force at one hundred 
and nine sail, good, bad, and indifferent. Upon this 
Lord Howe observed, that ‘he could not subscribe to 
the mode his lordship took of estimating the naval 
strength of Great Britain; good and indifferent, a pru- 
dent man would think was stretching the account to 
the utmost verge of show, indeed he could hardly say, 
utility; but to include the bad in the statement would 
be dangerous computation indeed.’ 

Upon the overthrow of the Coalition, when Mr. Pitt 
became minister, Lord Howe was again called to the 
Admiralty, and thus ‘a second time brought into an 
office for the duties of which he had little relish, and 
probably for some of them,’ says his biographer, ‘as 
little qualification.’ But for Sir John Barrow’s re- 


marks upon that office, and the administration of naval 
affairs, the reader must be referred to the book itself, 





Howe had raised his name so deservedly high in his 
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knowledge of the subject in all its bearings. Lord 
Howe remained at the Admiralty till the year 1788, 
when Mr. Pitt’s parsimony determining to keep down 
the navy estimates below what the veteran admiral 
knew was necessary for keeping the fleet in that state 
of efficiency which the honour and the interests of the 
country required, induced him to resign. A month 


after his resignation, the king, in acknowledgment of 


his many and important services, was pleased to create 
him an Earl of Great Britain; and at the same time 
bestowed on him the title of Baron Howe of Langar, 
in Nottingham, to descend to his eldest daughter and 
her heirs male. 
In 1790, upon the dispute with Spain concerning 
Nootka Sound, Earl Howe was appointed to command 
in the Channel Soundings, or wherever his Majesty’s 
service should require, and the peculiar mark of dis- 
tinction of hoisting the Union flag at the main was 
conferred on him—being the first instance of such an 
honour since Admiral Benbow, in 1701. When the 
difference with Spain had been accommodated, he was 
‘suffered to remain unmolested by the cares of office 
or of naval command, in the enjoyment of rural dissi- 
pation; but whether engaged in business or pleasure 
his thoughts and feelings were as irrevocably turned 
to naval concerns as the needle to the Pole.’ On the 
death of Rodney, in 1792, he was appointed to suc- 
ceed him as Vice-Admiral of England, an honorary 
situation with which he was highly gratified. He 
was now advanced in years, and much afflicted with 
the gout, which almost annually attacked him, and 
sometimes threatened his head and stomach. His 
work, however, was not yet done, and he was called 
upon thus late in life to more arduous and important 
services than he had ever hitherto performed. Upon 
the breaking out of the war with France, he was ap- 
pointed in February, 1793, once more to the Channel 
fleet. ‘That war had not taken us unprepared. ‘Our 
dock-yards had been carefully supplied with stores; 
the ships were in a rapid course of repair, and of 115 
ships of the line the greater part were in good condi- 
tion.’* 

Lord Howe put to sea on July 14, with twenty- 
three sail of the line, in two divisions, under Vice- 
Admiral Graves and Sir Alexander Hood. His in- 
structions informed him that eight or nine ships had 
sailed from Brest in order to join five more from 
L’Orient and Rochfort, and his immediate attention 
was to be directed to the prevention of their return to 
Brest, or of forming a junction with any other ships 
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putting again to sea as soon as the season becan 
favourable. There he learnt from an American Vessel 
that she had passed the French squadron Consisting of 
seventeen sail, to the westward of Belleisle. He gor 
sight of them on the 3lst, their topsails ap pearing 
from the mast-head just above the horizon. ‘Two days 
afterwards they were lost sight of, and on August 10th, 
he was fain once more to bear up for Torbay, some of 
the ships having sprung their masts, and others having 
their sails split. From this time till the middle of 
November his attention was engaged in protecting our 
homeward-bound convoys. He then fell in with a 
enemy’s squadron consisting of six sail of the line and 
two frigates, and chased them, ‘but the headmost and 
best sailers of our fleet had so little chance to come up 
with them, that they were soon lost sight of altogether’ 
and after keeping the sea till the middle of December, 
the fleet went into port to refit. An outery was raised 
against the Admiral by the newspapers, because no 
captures had been made, and no battle fought, and he 
was ridiculed for so frequently coming into Torbay 
instead of keeping the sea, and this appears to have 
affected him, for he expressed a wish to retire, plead- 
ing his infirmities and advanced age; but Mr. Pitt 
‘without whom Lord Chatham took no important step 
in his office of Admiralty,’ would not for a moment 
listen to this. 

In the middle of April, 1794, the Channel fleet as- 
sembled at St. Helens. It consisted of thirty-two sail 
of the line, six of which with four frigates were placed 
under Rear Admiral Montague’s orders to attend the 
outward-bound convoy and the East India Company's 
ships, leaving twenty-two sail of the line and six 
frigates under the immediate command of Lord Howe. 
To these Admirals Sir Alexander Hood and Graves 
were attached, and Rear Admirals Pasley, Caldwell, 
Bowyer, and Gardner. On the 2nd of May they put 
to sea. On the 4th, Lord Howe, having advanced 
with the several convoys as far as the Lizard, detach- 
ed Montague with them, and proceeded for Ushant. 
The Latona and the Phaeton had been in the morning 
to look into Brest. They discovered one ship of the 
line with two frigates and two brigs at anchor in 
Camaret Bay, and twenty-two large ships were clearly 
seen within the Goulet, with a considerable number of 
smaller vessels. ‘The French were expecting a very 
large and valuable convoy from North America and 
the West Indies, and the fleet continued cruizing in 
foggy and blowing weather in hopes of intercepting it. 
On the 19th, being close in with Ushant, the Latona 











from thence. Before he got out of the Channel, the 
weather became such that he deemed it expedient to 
bear up and anchor in Torbay, as the best position for 


* Locker. We are afraid if a war were to break out 
now, no historian would have a similar account to give 


and Phaeton again looked into Brest: it was then found 
that the enemy’s fleet had put to sea, and an American 
vessel reported that it consisted of twenty-four sail of 
the line and ten frigates, that they had sailed on the 
17th, and that their object was to protect the expected 





of the state of our fleets and dock-yards! 


convoy. 


On the 25th, after a fruitless search for the 
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became enemy, two French corvettes, steering after the fleet 
" Vessel F on the supposition that it was their own, were taken 
Istingof § and destroyed. Lord Howe could not send these and 
He got F several other prizes and recaptures into any port with- 
pearing F out lessening his too little strength in frigates. He 
wodays F now stood undef easy sail looking for the enemy’s 
St 10th, F feet in the direction where they were supposed to be; 
some of F and on the morning of May 28, several French ships 
‘having were discovered very far distant in the south-east, the 
dle of wind then blowing fresh from the south by west, with 
ing our F a rough sea. 
with an The battle, which commenced on the 28th of May, 
ineand fF and takes its name from the first.of June, on which 
stand § day it was brought to an end, was the most splendid 
meup § and important service of the many which Earle Howe 
ether,’ accomplished in the course of his long career. His 
-mber, biographer therefore gives the admiral’s own account 
raised of the transactions of the three days, as recorded in 
se No F his private journal, written with his own hand, a valu- 
nd he F able document, which it has been deemed proper and 
orbay } fitting to give entire without addition or alteration. 
have — «Of the engagement itself,’ Sir John Barrow says, 
lead. ‘Jittle in addition need be said, after the minute and 
Pitt | circumstantial detail entered into by Mr. James, the 
Step § indefatigable and accurate historian of naval actions.’ 
ment § The details occupy not less than sixty pages in that 
valuable work. Mr. Locker has not given a memoir 

tas F of Lord Howe, declining health having compelled 
sail him to leave unfinished a work he had begun so well, 
aced and for which he was so singularly well qualified. 
& His volume, however, contains an account of this bat- 
ays tle, written with characteristic perspicuity and anima- 

= tion. It was a battle which rather resembled the long 
we. sea-fights in Charles IL.’s reign than the victories of 
-~ Rodney and Nelson. The French never before fought 
o better, never afterwards so well. The difference in 
ced 

ch- 

nt, the enemy’s side. 

ing 

ra and he was most gallantly seconded. 

rly 

of to a court-martial, and Sir John Barrow says, ‘it has 
. been left on record by a gallant admiral now deceased, 
in | 

t. 

4) admiral, who was in the battle and is now living, it is 
d justly observed: ‘The Ist of June was the first general 
. action fought in the war, and led to many glorious re- 

sults; had it been the Jast, not one of the French ships 

° would have been allowed to return to port.’ He allud- 

| ed to the inexperience of many of the captains and the 

>|] rawness of the crews; some of the former, in particu- 
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Lord Howe | proved. 
Was not supported as he ought to have been, and his | it was not like Keppel’s; the spirit of our navy, ‘some 
personal example deserved. One captain was brought | time dormant, was revived, that of the enemy depress- 
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lar, completely defeated the intention of the com- 
mander-in-chief—the most simple and intelligible that 
could be given—that each ship should pass through 
the enemy’s line, and each engage her opponent to 
leeward. But Lord Howe did something towards de- 
feating it himself. The signal was not compulsory 
on any captain. It was qualified in the signal book 
by a nota bene in the following words: ‘The different 
captains and commanders, not being able to effect the 
specified intentions in either case, are at liberty to act 
as circumstances require.’ “Too many,’ says Mr. 
Locker, ‘availed themselves of the alternative without 
the necessity. In attempting afterwards to rectify 
their irregularity, his Lordship, who loved signals, 
made several in succession, which tended greatly to 
increase the perplexity. This shows the wisdom of 
Lord Nelson’s frequent remark, that when once a 
commander-in-chief has brought his fleet into action, 
the captains want little further direction if they are 
disposed to do their duty; and if not, such is the smoke 
and confusion, that the power of watching the conduct 
of each individual ship is very limited.’ 

Mr. James says, that ‘this negativing, or at least 
neutralising, nota bene was very properly omitted in 
the next year’s code of signals.’ Erroneous as it may 
appear to have been in this instance, Nelson’s maxim 
and Howe’s qualifying note had the same end in view 
—both admirals, in reliance upon the gallantry of 
their ceptains, leaving them to take advantage of any 
opportunity that might offer. The fleet returned to 
Portsmouth with six of the enemy’s line-of-battle 
ships in tow; two of these were 80-gun ships, and 
four 74; another 74 sunk immediately on taking pos- 
session of her. The British loss amounted to 1156 
in killed and wounded, the French to 1270, besides 
320 who went down in the Vengeur; prisoners, 2300. 


force between the two fleets was not considerable; the | It was the opinion of most naval men at the time 
number of ships was the same; but in tonnage, weight | that the victory was not followed up as it might 
of metal, and number of men, the advantage was on | and should have been. ‘The effect, however, upon the 
The French admiral, Villaret | country, and upon the enemy also, was the same. 
Joyeuse, displayed great gallantry and great skill, |The superiority of the British navy was once more 


If it was not like one of Rodney’s actione, 


ed; it was to the one a decided victory, to the other 
as decided a defeat.’ It was the more important, in- 


that he was by no means the only one that ought to asmuch as they had emulously brought the force of 
have been tried for misconduct and disobedience of | revolutionary excitement against the steady, national 
orders on this occasion.’ In a letter from a gallant | courage of their opponents. Their ships, too, were 


more than usually well manned—the destruction of 
their ships at Toulon by Lord Hood having left the 
men of the Toulon fleet disposable for this service. 
They were well officered also; the naval officers (who 
were always well trained) being almost the only class 
of persons whom the revolution seems to have spared. 
‘Never before,’ says the Moniteur, ‘did there exist in 




















Brest a fleet so formidable and well-disposed as that 
which is now lying there. Unanimity and discipline 
reign among officers and men, and all burn with desire 
to fight the enemies of their country upon the very 
banks of the Thames, and under the walls of London.’ 
An address had been read to the seamen at Brest and 
L’Orient, by two deputies of the National Convention, 
in which it was said *You will conquer the English; 
yes, you will conquer those eternal enemies of our na- 
tion. As for that, you have but to will it, and it is 
done.’ These orations were read also to the different 
ships’ compauies in every ship by the chief officers: 
and lest this excitement should fail of its desired effect, 
the National Convention adopted a decree, which was 
proposed by Jean Bon St. André, declaring that if 
any ship of the line should strike the national colours, 
however superior the enemy’s force might be, unless 
the ship was so shattered as to be in danger of sink- 
ing before the crew could be saved, the captain and 
officers should be pronounced traitors to their country 
and suffer death; and that the captain and officers of 
any frigate, corvette, or smaller vessel, who should 
surrender to a force double their own, unless in the 
specified extremity, should be punished in the same 
manner. When these circumstances are considered, 
the battle of the first of June will be found to have 
been of greater consequence than many more brilliant 
actions. Greater skill might have been displayed in 
the action, greater energy in following up the victory; 
but the battle could not have been more bravely 
fought, nor more gallantly won, nor more important in 
its moral effect upon both nations. George III., with 
that kindness which characterized the good old king, 
wrote to Lord Howe’s sister, congratulating her upon 
the glorious news, and hoping she would be satisfied 
now with what Lar/l Richard had done. He signified 
his intention on this occasion of bestowing the blue 
ribbon on Lord Howe. Mr. Pitt had promised it to 
the Duke of Portland. The story is little to Mr. Pitt's 
credit, and less to that of the Duke. Lord Howe 
states the matter briefly in these words: ‘It was left 
at my option to maintain what I may, without arro- 
gance, term my title to the distinction. But the noti- 
fication of it from the minister was coupled with such 
suggestions as of benefit to the king’s service by a 
different disposal of the ribbon, that I deemed it expe- 
dient to express that more advantageous appointment 
of it. The alternative of a marquisate was offered and 
declined.’ The king, however, as might be expected, 
took the first opportunity of conferring upon Lord 
Howe this honour, which it was anything but an 
honour for the Duke of Portland to wear in the mean 
time. 

George III., indeed, properly appreciated the admi- 
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Portsmouth. Lord Howe’s flag was shifted to , 


Queen Charlotte, where Lord Howe received the 
party, attended by the Secretary of State for th 
Home Department, the Board of Admiralty, the Cop, 
mander-in-Chief of the Forces, the Master-General gf 
the Ordnance, the Port Admiral, flag-officers and ¢q 
tains present. There the king presented Lord Howe, 
on his own quarter-deck, with adiamond-hilted swor 
and a gold chain, to which a medal, struck for the 
occasion, was to be appended. Similar chains he pr. 
sented to Sir Alexander Hood, Admiral Gardner, anj 
Sir Roger Curtis. Admiral Graves and Sir Alexande 
Hood were raised to the Irish peerage, and the Adnij- 
rals Bowyer, Gardner, and Pasley made baroneis, 35 
was also Roger Curtis. Bowyer and Pasley, being 
both wounded, could not be present, but they received 
their chains also. In the evening the Royal Family 
rowed up the harbour to view the six French prizes, 
which were at moorings there. The king gave don 
tions from his privy purse to the amount of more than 
3000/. to the artificers, workmen, and labourers of the 
dock-yard, victualling and ordnance departments, and 
the crews of the Queen Charlotte and Aquillon; 100), 
was distributed to the poor of Portsmouth, and a like 
sum to those of Portsea; 50/. to those of Gosport, and 
50/. to the debtors in Portsmouth jail. It wasa 
proud day for Portsmouth and for England, for the 
veteran admiral, and for that good old king whose 
name was blessed by thousands and tens of thousands 
of true Englishmen that day. 

In August Lord Howe resnmed the command of the 
Channel fleet, and put to sea on the 3d of September, 
to cover our ontward and homeward convoys; and ‘pro- 
bably,’ says his biographer, ‘to impress the enemy with 
a proper idea of our naval superiority and resources, in 
being able to send out a fleet of such magnitude s 


he was now an old man, his health was broken, and in 
October he renewed his request to be relieved in the 
command of the fleet, the important duties of which, 
he said, his infirmities rendered him unable to dis 
charge.’ He obtained leave to go to Bath, for the use 
of the waters there, from which he had formerly found 
benefit; but his application on this account to the Ad- 
miralty ‘produced,’ he says, ‘so serious a requisition 
from the goodness of the King, as compelled him to 


infirm as he was, information having been received, in 


sail of the line, and several frigates, had put to sea 
from Brest, he immediately hoisted his flag in the 





went, with the queen and three of the princesses, to 








frigate, and the royal standard hoisted on board th? 


speedily after the great victory of the Ist of June. But F 


































resume his painful situation, though the inconvenier — 
ces of a winter campaign were dispensed with.’ Yet, | 


the Spring of 1793, that a French fleet of thirty-two 
Queen Charlotte, and sailed with a superior force in| 


ral’s deserts and the importance of the victory. He} quest of them, as also to provide for our convoys. 
This was the last time his flag was up. ‘The French 
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sustained sq much damage in a heavy gale that they | 
returned to Brest, and Lord Howe having ascertained | 
this returned to Spithead. From that time he was | 
permitted to remain on shore for his health’s sake. 
Feeling then how little likely it was that he should 
ever again be able to hoist his flag, and yet not being 
allowed to resign, he made ‘a voluntary surrender of 
those advantages which every commander-in-chief, be- 
fore and after him, whether on shore or afloat, had con- 
sidered his due, and made no scruple in appropriating 
to himself.’ With this view he requested that, ‘for 
the future appointment of the ships of the Channel 
fleet, the instructions might be communicated by direct 
intercourse with the Admiralty, instead of passing 
them through him, whereby (said he) the profits the 
commanders of the ships may derive from their good 
fortune will centre among themselves alone.’ 

In March, 1796, he was appointed General of Ma- 
rines, on the decease of Admiral Forbes, ‘having gain- 
ed it,’ he says, ‘by the least eligible of all titles, that 
of age and survivorship, in a state not much more ac- 
tive than that of my predecessor.’ At this time Lord 
Chatham ‘retreated from the Board of Admiralty, for 
reasons which Lord Howe pretended not to know.’ 
He augured well of his successor, Lord Spencer, say- 
ing of him, the is a young man of singular probity 
and worth, has much application, and I believe intelli- 
gent capacity; and those who may have business or 
intercourse with him will find him to be of a most 
pleasing character.’ He felt, however, that he was 
treated with less consideration by the Admiralty than 
his rank and character deserved. His application for 
certain officers to be appointed to his ships was not com- 
plied with. ‘My gratification upon this point seems of 
little moment,’ he says, in a letter to his old and con- 
stant friend Sir Roger Curtis. “To have the favour- 
able opinion of our brethren I esteem one of the most 
grateful honours to be obtained. But the views of 
things, and the ideas of a man at my time of life, are 
so different from those of younger men placed in di- 
rective situations, who feel in their power to enforce 
their sentiments an antple justification for their adhe- 
rence to them; and I am so peculiarly cireumstanced 
in other respects, that I daily confirm mysclf in the 
assurance that seventy years of age, upon which I 
so nearly verge, is not at all too soon to think of 
voluntary retirement; thus preceding the call, which 
may be daily expected, of the public, to quit a situa- 
tion requiring better constitutional as well as mental 
faculties than I can boast.’ Six months afterwards he 
writes thus to the same friend: — 

‘Still very much an invalid, and divested of that 
ministerial countenance by which the exercise of my 
authority in the fleet can only derive support, you will 
less disapprove my earnestness (yet but privately in- 
timated) to be released from my important charge. 





When arrived, moreover, at the time of life that men’s 
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faculties become impaired, it is of prudence to quit the 
public world before its good opinion is withdrawn en- 
tirely, and the foundation of our consequence in it de- 
stroyed. ‘To that intimation, however, it was not con- 
descended to make any reply; and I know not yet, 
whether I am considered in the light of a person al- 
lowed to seek for quiet in retirement, or subject to the 
requisitions as heretofore, when the call is made upon 
me to resume my official employment.’—p. 317. 


From the whole of his correspondence, however, it 
is clear that his mind was constantly occupied with 
the concerns of the fleet, his great pleasure being to 
hear that matters were going on well, and more espe- 
cially in his old ship the Queen Charlotte. Whether 
in sickness or in health he was full of what had been 
the business and the pleasure of his life. His hours of 
confinement were passed in improving the code of sig- 
nals and naval tactics, and instructions to the captains 
for the internal discipline of their ships. In May, 
1797, it appears that he could no longer be content to 
hold his office and remain on shore, and resigning it 
accordingly, he was superseded in the command of 
the Channel fleet by Admiral Lord Bridport. His 
services, however, to the state,.and to the navy in par- 
ticular, did not terminate here. When the mutiny 
broke out in the Channel fleet, ‘which was looked 
upon as a more alarming event than any that had ever 
occurred in the naval history of Great Britain, such 
was the high opinion entertained,.both by the King 
and the government, of his influence over the officers 
and men, that recourse was had to him, though at that 
time he had actually resigned all naval command.’ At 


| once he obeyed the call, for ‘though unable to boast of 


the mens sana in corpore sano, yet his mind was as 
sound, his heart as whole, and his intellects as clear, 
as at any previous period of his life.’ Sir John Bar- 
row has properly introduced into his work a general 
view gf the naval mutinies of that eventful year, Lord 
Howe’s name being so intimately connected with their 
commencement and termination. We can but briefly 
touch upon that most important subject. 

It appears from his correspondence, that a few years 
before the mutiny broke out, Lord Howe had perceived 
that the seamen were become discontented, and he ‘did 
not scruple to lay the blame on the captains, who kept 
their men as prisoners on board when they came into 
harbour, while they themselves spent great part of 
their time on shore, leaving the command of their 
ships to subordinate officers.” In December, 1794, a 
letter, signed ‘A Delegate,’ was addressed to Lord 
Bridport, then second in command (Lord Howe being 
absent,) from the crew of the Culloden, 74, then in a 
state of mutiny. It stated that they would surrender 
on the following conditions: —‘A new ship, or the old 
one docked, or all the people at present between decks 
draughted on board of different ships, or 2s your lord- 
ship shall think proper; and your lordship’s word and 
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honour not to punish any man concerned in the pre-| tion that they would not receive on board those off. 


sent business, or to mention or remember it hereafter.’ 
This mutiny was solely occasioned by their apprehen- 
sion that the ship was not sea-worthy, in consequence 
of her having been aground. Lord Howe’s remark 
upon this was, ‘I hope the disturbance on board the 
Culloden will have been happily, as I conceive it 
ought to be, firmly resisted. The means, I am con- 
scious, are delicate in execution, but I can hardly 
imagine consequences more necessary to be guarded 
against than those not unlikely to be expected from 
the introduction of Delegates among us!’ The captain 
of the Culloden (afterwards Sir Thomas Troubridge) 
had applied for a court-martial on ten of the ringlead- 
ers, before, as it seems, they had proposed their con- 
ditions to Lord Bridport; and the event was, that two 
were acquitted, and eight sentenced to be hanged; five 
of these were executed on board the Culloden at Spit- 
head, the other three received the king’s pardon. Con- 
sidering the impression on the men’s minds concern- 
ing the state of the ship, they ought all to have heen 
pardoned; and probably they would have been so, had 
it depended either upon Lord Howe or Lord Bridport. 
In September, 1795, there were some disturbances in 
the Cesar, and Lord Howe condemned the policy 
of removing numbers of the men to other ships—‘a 
measure,’ said he, ‘which exposes their former captain 


to the imputation of misconduct, while it gratifies the | 


desire of (perhaps misbehaving) men to change their 


‘cers from whom they had suffered ill treatment, ang 
obtaining from them a general petition that he would 
interpose his good offices to obtain the King’s parde 
for their transgressions, and a special one, in the sane 
suitable terms of decency and contrition, from each of 
the ships concerned, praying that his Majesty woul 
indulge them by appointing other officers to their Ships, 
Thus, by his good management and sense of justice, 
and by their confidence in him, the Channel fleet Was 
brought to obedience. And when the mutineers at the 
Nore, under their President Parker, ‘a most mischiey. 
ous and villanous fellow,’ invited them to make com. 
mon cause and insist on farther demands, they refused 
to have any concern with these desperate men, anj 
declared themselves perfectly satisfied with what they 
had obtained. 

The strength of the first mutineers was in their 
cause and in their conduct; they required nothing but 
what was just, and government was as culpable in al- 
| lowing the abuses and grievances of which they com- 
| plained to grow up and continue unredressed, as they 
were for the perilous and unlawful course which they 
pursued for procuring a redress they had no hope of 
obtaining by any other means. The second race of 
mutineers had no bond of moral union, and their 
strength therefore proved but weakness. They hoist- 
ed the bloody flag, and they fired into two of the 
king’s ships when escaping from them; but when they 








situation, without assurance of just pretensions to such | Saw that preparations were made for reducing them by 
indulgenee.’ ‘His lordship,’ Sir John Barrow rightly | force, they became sensible of their guilt and their 
observes, ‘might have gone further, and urged the im- | danger; ship after ship deserted Parker and his asso 
policy of infecting other ships by the introduction of | ciates in the tyranny which the leaders of the mutiny 
discontented or mischievous men among their crews.’ | now exercised over the men; the bloody flag disap- 
The subject is treated with perfect fairness by Sir | peared from every ship’s mast-head; the Sandwich, 
John Barrow. “The demands of the seamen were so|in which Parker had established his head-quarters, 
reasonable,’ he says, ‘that it was deemed expedient, | was brought by the crew under the guns of the fort 
and indeed an aet of justice, to concede them; their | at Sheerness; Parker was brought to trial, convicted, 
sole aim was to have their grievances redressed.’ He | and executed; and twenty-two others of the worst 
renders justice to the moderation of the delegates by | deseription underwent the same just sentence of the 
whom the first mutiny was directed; acknowledges | law. 
that a fatality seems to fiave attended the proceedings | ‘It isremarkable enough, that in this daring and out- 
of government, and condemns the conduct of the Ad- | ™geous mutiny, when the most extravagant demands 
, “rugaee . | were put forth, the words impressment and flogging 
miralty as, ‘to say the least of it, indiscreet and inex- | never, even here, escaped the lips of the delegates, any 
pedient.’ When everything seemed to have been set-| more than at Portsinouth; neither of these, it would 
tled, the government by its own sheer folly excited a | seem, were considered by them as naval grievances: 
suspicion of its good faith, and irritated men whom | 2nd as to flogging, that punishment, during the mutiny 
they had before conciliated, and who were on the point | °f the Nore, was more severely and more en 
f returning to their obedience. The mutiny was renew- | —— = —o ee eae Se 
== 5 Masi : | ship of war.’—p. 350. 
ed in a worse temper. Acts of violence were commit- 
ted; the men sent on shore all such officers as they 
disliked, so that the ships were wholly in their pos- 
session, and then it was that Lord Howe was sent 
with full powers to bring matters, if possible, to an | 
adjustment. And he effected this, yielding of neces- 





| Impressment and flogging, however, are neither to be 
| condemned nor justified upon the same grounds. Both 
are considered with great ability and good feeling in 
a book,* published a few years ago, by Admiral (then 





* Impressment fully Considered, with a view to its 
gradual Abolition. By Captain Anselm John Griffiths, 
RN. 





sity to their inexorable and not unreasonable resolu- 
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Captain) Griffiths. It is there shown how much has 

been done to improve the condition of the seamen, and | 
how much remains to be done for improving it still | 
farther, and rendering it what it ought to be. Impress- 
ment would be no longer needed when it was known 
that all due regard was paid to the comfort and well- 
being of the men; that they were subject to a just and 
necessary discipline, but not to unnecessary privations 
and restraint, not to capricious hard usage, not employ- 
ed in troublesome and useless work, in frivolous occu- 
pations, merely for the sake of occupying them, and 
of allowing them no leisure. Itis related of the Duke 
of Wellington that ‘being shown over a man-of-war in 
which the polishing system was established in full 
force, he observed that it was pretty to look at, but | 
that it lacked one thing, for he had not seen a smile on 
the countenance of any one man in the ship.’ If there 
were an end of these vexations, if Blue Peter were 
never hoisted without the most plain and evident 
necessity—if there were to be no more of that forced 
energy, that continual tension, to which the men were 
subjected during the last war, and which made port 
service, instead of a relaxation, the most annoying of 
all services—if these, and other causes of discontent 
and irritation were removed, as they so easily might 
be, and care were taken that the men should be made 
thoroughly acquainted with all that was intended and 
done for their benefit, the condition of our sailors would 
then be such, that few indeed of them would ever 
again be found on board an enemy’s ship fighting 
against their own country. 

Important as this subject is in all its bearings, we 
would willingly enlarge upon it, if this article had not 
already extended to such length. Let us hope that it 
may not be after many days that the seed which Ad- 
miral Griffiths has scattered upon the waters may be 
found. 

The last act of Lord Howe’s public life was that of 
bringing back to their duty the deluded, but really 
honest and well-meaning, body of the mutineers. He 
survived this, not the least important of his many 
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| from a design of Flaxman’s. 





services, about two years. That time was passed at 
Porter’s Lodge ‘in the full enjoyment of private life | 
and tranquil retirement, as far at least,’ says his | 
biographer, ‘as the intermission of frequent and severe 
fits of the gout can be said to constitute enjoyment.’ | 
By his family he was thoroughly beloved. His for- 
tune was moderate, but fully equal to his expenses; it | 
is believed that he declined a pension after the first | 
of June, and all that he received from the public on 
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he removed to London, and placed himself under the 
practitioner then most in fashion. But after a few 
trials, the treatment was supposed to have driven the 


| gout to his head, and he died on the 5th August, 1799. 


A national monument was erected to him in St. Paul’s, 
Both the King and the 
Prince of Wales wrote letters of condolence to his 
sister, Mrs. Howe, and in astyle that indicated a more 
than ordinary degree of regard. He died without male 
issue; the Irish honours descended to his brother, 
General Sir William Howe. His eldest daughter 
claimed the English barony; and the earldom, which 
was extinct upon her death, was revived in the person 
of her son in 1821. 

Long as this article is already, we cannot conclude 
it without quoting the following admirable specimen 
of the biographer’s manner:— 


‘If it be admitted generally by naval men, as it pro- 
bably will, that the three greatest and most distinguish- 
ed officers of latter times were the Lords Howe, St. 
Vincent, and Nelson, it may not be out of place, or 
uninteresting, to add a few words on their distinctive 
characters and the modes respectively pursued by them 
in carrying on their professional duties. In the exten- 
sive sense of all three being skilful and accomplished 
tlag-officers, thoroughly experienced in every branch of 
the service—who, by their superior knowledge, energy, 
and zeal, in introducing and maintaining good order 
and discipline in the fleet-—may be considered pretty 
nearly on an equality; and it is perhaps not too much 
to say, they have done more towards elevating the 
character of the profession than any or all of their pre- 
decessors; perhaps it may also with truth be said, and 
not without a feeling of regret, 

—* Farewell, with them, 
The hope of such hereafter’’ 

‘Howe unquestionably led the way. He was his 
own sole instructor in naval matters—not brought up in 
any particular school—hardly indeed can it be said 
there was any school in the early part of his career. 
Whatever he gained, from the various commanders 
under whom he served, must have been by comparison, 
observation, and reflection. At that time there was 
very little system observed in the navy, and still less 
of science. Naval tactics, evolutions, and signals were 
then but feebly creeping into use, in humble imitation 
of the French, and had made but slow progress—rarely 
attempted indeed to be carried into practice except by 
one individual—the talented and unfortunate Kempen- 
felt, who perished in the Royal George. After him, 
Howe seriously took them up, and never lost sight of 
these important objects until he had completed a system 
which long bore the name of “Howe’s Signals.” In 
the perfecting of this system he was indefatigable— 
whether on shore or afloat, theoretically or practically 
this favourite and most useful object was uppermost in 
his mind. Itisseareely necessary to repeat that Howe 





his retirement, after an unremitting service of fifty-| was professionally and characteristically bold, cool, and 


Seven years, was the pay of general of marines, about 
1800/. a-year (half-pay included). In 1799, having 
lost the two physicians, by whose skill he believed | 





the severity of his gouty attacks used to be mitigated, | 


he was persuaded to try electricity, for which purpose | 


decisive—a thorough seaman in theory and practice— 
and his knowledge was conveyed to others mostly by 
mildness, persuasion, and the force of example. 

‘In tactics and in discipline St. Vincent was a dis- 
ciple of Howe. In giving his opinion on the expedien- 
cy of a night action with a superior enemy, the former 
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decided against it, on the ground of being in such a case 
deprived of the great advantage of Howe’s signals. In 
discipline the scholar may be said to have carried his 
mode of instruction beyond the master. Where Howe 
was patient, gentle, indulgent, and kind, by which he 
won the attachment of both officers and seamen, St. 
Vincent was rigorous, peremptory, and resolute, rigidly 
maintaining that the life and soul of naval discipline 
was obedience—his favourite word was obedienza. 
The one attained his object by pursuing the suavifer in 
modo—the other by the fortiter in re. The mutinous 
seamen at Portsmouth, but half subdued, were at once 
completely reduced to order by the kind and gentle 
treatment of, and the confidence they placed in, Lord 
Howe. The mutiny in the fleet off Cadiz no sooner 
sprung up than it was crushed by the prompt and 
vigorous measures of Lord St. Vincent, whose deter- 
mined and resolute conduct, on that occasion, was 
absolutely necessary to prevent that spirit of insubordi- 
nation from spreading which had manifested itself in 
many of the ships employed in blockading a distant and 
an enemy’s port. 

‘These two gallant admirals pursuing different 
modes of attaining the same ends, and of very different 
temperaments, had the greatest respect and deference 
for each other. St. Vincent always spoke of Howe in 
terms of the highest praise and regard. He used to 
say he was a man of few words, but what he said was 
always to the purpose, and well worthy to be remem- 
bered. ‘The kindly feelings of men towards each other 
are frequently discovered in trifling incidents or ex- 
pressions: Lord St. Vincent, on entering the breakfast- 
room, would often say, ‘Well, I have got on my blue 
breeches this cold morning; Lord Howe wore blue 
breeches, and I love to follow his example even in my 
dress.” On the other hand, St. Vincent was consider- 
ed by Howe as the first naval officer of his day. Ina 
letter already quoted he says, ‘I will only commission 
you to assure him (Lord St. Vincent) in my behalf, in 
simple veracity, that his eminent services have not ex- 
ceeded my expectations.’ He was unquestionably a 
fearless and intelligent commander, bold in design and 
prompt in execution, free in his opinions, generous, and 
charitable without ostentation; a keen observer of man- 
kind; indulgent to minor offences, severe in those of an 
aggravated nature. In politics he was a Whig, firmly 
attached to his party; but his friends always maintained 
that he never allowed his political feelings to interfere 
with his professional duties. As an officer his talents 
were certainly of the highest order, and many excellent 
commanders were educated and brought forward under 
his auspices. With all this merit, which public opinion 
duly appreciated, he is said (by one who knew him 
well) to have affected, as well when a float as under 
circumstances on shore, the character of a blunt iar, 
obstinate in his resolutions, and rough in the manner of 
exercising his authority over the officers of his fleet; but 
notwithstanding this, the feature by which he was best 
known in society was that of a refined courtier, smooth 
and complimentary in his address. His professional 
character, however, was steady resolution and firmness 
of purpose. 

‘The character and conduct of Nelson were widely 
different from both of the above-mentioned officers. 
Without being a thorough seaman, he knew well how 
to stimulate exertions and to animate zeal. He had the 
peculiar tact to make every officer, from the highest to 
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enterprise contributed mainly to its suecess—thus givi 
encouragement and inspiring confidence to each in his 
own exertions. In the result he was singularly forty. 
nate: where he led all were anxious to follow. ‘Nelson 
was indeed a being sui generis—‘none but himself could 
be his parallel’—and it may be feared he has left fey 
of the same breed behind him. - That he had his weak 
points cannot be denied, but what human being is ex. 
empt from them? He has been unjustly compared with 
an Anthony, ready to sacrifice the world to another 
Cleopatra—than which nothing can be more incorrecy 
with one unfortunate exception, which, in a moment of 
infatuation, has cast an indelible stain on his memo 
he never suffered the deplorable influence alluded to in 
any way to interfere with his professional duties, 
Whenever such demanded his presence, all pleasures 
and indulgences gave way; neither these nor the least 
care of life occupied for a moment a share in his 
thoughts. A passionate and insatiable love of fame 
was the ‘spur’ to Nelson’s ‘noble mind.’ To be 
‘Crowned with Laurel or covered with Cypress’— 
Peerage or Westminster Abbey’—‘Victory or West. 
minster Abbey’—these were the words, the signal for 
each terrible conflict. He never anticipated defeat, but 
went into battle with the full conviction he was to con. 
quer or die. The words were the ebullition of that 
feeling, which carried his feeble frame through exertions 
and energies, that nothing short of his ardent and 
spiritual nature could have supported. The strength 
and elasticity of his mind got complete control over 
bodily pain and infirmity. ‘These in the scale of human 
affliction were to him as nothing, when in sight or pur- 
suit of anenemy. An ambitious love of distinction, a 
thirst for the acquisition of honours, or a glorious death, 
was the ruling passion, and his destiny led him to ex- 
perience them all. Conqueror of ‘a hundred fights,’ he 
died at last, as all true heroes would wish to do, in the 
arms of victory! 

‘Howe, on the contrary, was exempt entirely from 
ambition of that kind. He was less of an egotist than 
almost any man in his station of life. The results of 
his actions were considered by him in no other light 
than as they affected his country; he speaks only of the 
duty he owes to his king and his country, and to the 
good of the naval service. He never appears to think 
of honours nor to court distinction. The earldom con 
ferred on him was received with indifference; the offer 
of a marquisate was rejected as coming immediately 
from the minister, in lieu of an honour promised by his 
sovereign; but the Garter he considered as an ostensible 
mark of the king’s approbation, and the Medal and 
Chain equally so, and therefore felt it due to the royal 
donor to wear them on all occasions. Thus it also was 
with Lord St. Vincent’s Star of the Bath, which he al- 
ways wore on his morning as well as on his evening 
dress, as an honourable distinction conferred for his 
services by his sovereign. 

‘Howe sought for no pension nor any remuneration of 
a pecuniary nature for his long and meritorious services, 
and murmured not at those who obtained rewards for 
deeds far less brilliant than his own. The only com- 
plaint he appears ever to have uttered, was on account 
of the neglect of the Amiralty towards the more humble 
but not less valuable instruments who had faithfully 
served under him. Of his military character there 
never was, nor could there be, but one opinion. His 
moral conduct through life, his love of truth and sense 








the lowest, believe that his individual share in any 





of justice, were universally admitted; he was generous, 
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humane, kind-hearted, and charitable; always manifest- 
ing an eagerness to do good. In politics he wasa Tory, 
but no party man; a true patriot, he was sensitively 
alive to the honour of his king and country. In one 
word, Lord Howe was a man in all the relations of 
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From the Edinburgh Review, 
CHARACTER OF LORD CHATHAM. 


Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 
Edited by the Executors of his Son, Joun Earl of 
Chatham, and published from the original Manu- 
scripts in their possession. 8vo. Vol. J. London: 
1838. 


There is hardly any man in modern times, with the 
exception, perhaps, of Lord Somers, who fills so large 
a space in our history, and of whom we know so little 
as Lord Chatham; and yet he is the person to whom 
every one would at once point, if desired to name the 
greatest Statesman and Orator that this country ever 
produced. Of Lord Somers, indeed, we can scarcely 
be said to know any thing at all. That he was a per- 
son of unimpeachable integrity, a judge of great capa- 
city and learning, a firm friend of liberty, but a cau- 
tious and safe counsellor in most difficult emergencies, 
all are ready to acknowledge. But the authority 
which he possessed among his contemporaries, the in- 
fluence which his sound and practical wisdom exer- 
cised over their proceedings, the services which he 
was thus enabled to render in steering the constitution 
safe through the most trying times, and saving us 
from arbitrary power without paying the price of our 
liberties in anarchy and bloodshed; nay, conducting the 
whole violent proceedings of a revolution in all the de- 
liberation, and almost in the forms of an ordinary legal 
proceeding—have surrounded his name witha mild yet 
imperishable glory, which, in the contrast of our dark 
ignorance respecting all the particulars and details of 
his life, gives the figure something altogether myste- 
rious and ideal. It is now unfortunately too late, by 
supplying this information, to fill up the outline which 
the meagre records of the times have left us. But it 
is singular how much of Lord Chatham, who flour- 
ished within the memory of the present generation, 
still rests upon vague tradition. As a Statesman, in- 
deed, he is known to us by the events which history 
has recorded to have happened under his administra- 
tion. Yet even of his share in bringing these about 
little has been preserved of detail. So, fragments of 
his speeches have been handed down to us, but these 
bear so very small a proportion to the prodigious fame 
which his eloquence has left behind it, that far more 
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has manifestly been lost than what has reached us; 
while of his written compositions but little has hitherto 
been given to the world. 

The imperfect state of Parliamentary Reporting is 
the great cause of this blank. From the time of his 
entering the House of Commons to that of his quitting 
it, the privileges of Parliament almost wholly preclud- 
ed the possibility of regular and full accounts of de- 
bates being communicated to the public. At one pe- 
riod they were given under feigned names, as if held 
in the Senate of Rome by the ancient orators and 
statesmen; at another they were conveyed under the 
initials only of the names borne by the real speakers. 
Even when, somewhat later, these disguises were 
thrown aside, the speeches were composed by persons 
who had not been present at the debates, but gleaned 
a few heads of each speaker’s topics from some one 
who had heard them; and the fullest and most authen- 
tic of all the accounts of those times are me ely the 
meagre outline of the subjects touched upon, preserved 
in the Diaries or Correspondence of some contempo- 
rary politicians, and presenting not even an approxi- 
mation to the execution of the orators. Thus many of 
Lord Chatham’s earlier speeches in the House of 
Commons, as now preserved, were avowedly the 
composition of Dr. Johnson,—whose measured style, 
formal periods, balanced antitheses, and total want of 
pure racy English, betray their author at every step, 
—while each debater was made to speak exactly in 
the same manner. For some years after he ceased to 
report, or rather to manufacture, that is, from 1751 
downwards, a Dr. Gordon furnished tlie newspapers 
with reports, consisting of much more accurate ac- 
counts of what had passed in debate, but without any 
pretence to give more than the mere substance of the 
several speeches. The debates upon the American 
Stamp Act, in 1764, are the first that can be said to 
have been preserved at all,—through the happy acci- 
dent of Lord Charlemont, assisted by Sir Robert 
Deane, taking an extraordinary. interest in the ques- 
tion as bearing upon the grievances of Ireland; and 
accordingly they have handed down to us some notes, 
from internal evidence plainly authentic, of Lord 
Chatham’s celebrated speeches upon that great ques- 
tion. A few remains of his great displays in the 
House of Lords have, in like manner, been preserved, 
chiefly in the two speeches reported by Mr. Hugh 
Boyd; the second of which, the most celebrated of all, 
upon the employment of the Indians in the American 
war, we have reason to believe was revised and cor- 
rected by Lord Chatham himself; and if so, it was 
certainly the only one that ever received such revision. 
If any one will only compare the extreme slenderness 
of these grounds upon which to estimate a speaker’s 
claims to renown, or judge of the characteristics of 
his eloquence, with the ample meaus which we have 
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of studying the merits of almost all the ancient ora- 
tors, and examining their distinguishing qualities, 
he will be sensible how much any idea which we can 
form of Lord Chatham’s oratory must rest upon tradi- 
tion;—that is, upon the accounts left by contemporary 
writers of its effects; and how littie we are enabled to 
judge for ourselves by examining the specimens that 
remain of his composition. It seems little short of 
presumption, after this statement, to attempt including 
his character as an orator in the sketch which we shall 
give of this great man. But the testimony of contem- 
poraries may so far be helped by what remains of the 
oratory itself, as to make some faint conception attain- 
able of that eloquence which, for effect, at least, has 
surpassed any known in modern times. 

The first place among the great qualities which dis- 
tinguished Lord Chatham, is unquestionably due to 
firmness of purpose, resolute determination in the pur- 
suit of his objects. ‘This was the characteristic of the 
younger Brutus, as he said, who had spared his life to 
fall by his hand—Quicquid vult, id valde vult; and al- 
though extremely apt to be shown in excess, it must 
be admitted to be the foundation of all true greatness 
of character. Every thing, however, depends upon 
the endowments in whose company it is found; and 
in Lord Chatham these were of a very high order. 

The quickness with which he could ascertain his ob- 

ject, and discover his road to it, was fully commensu- 
rate with his perseverance and his boldness in pursu- 
ing it; the firmness of grasp with which he held his 
advantage was fully equalled by the rapidity of the 

glance with which he discovered it. Add to this, a 

mind eminently fertile in resources—a courage which 

nothing could daunt in the choice of his means—a re- 
solution equally indomitable in their application—a 
genius, in short, original and daring, which bounded 
over the petty obstacles raised by ordinary men,— 
their squeamishness, and their precedents, and their 
forms, and their regularities, and forced away its path 
through the entanglements of this base undergrowth 
to the worthy object ever in his view, the prosperity 
and the renown of his country. Far superior to the 
paltry objects of a grovelling ambition, and regardless 
alike of party and of personal considerations, he con- 
stantly set before his eyes the highest duty of a public 
man, to further the interests of his species. In pursu- 
ing his course towards that goal, he disregarded alike 
the frowns of power and the gales of popular applause 

—exposed himself undaunted to the vengeance of the 

Court, while he battled against its corruptions, and 

confronted, unabashed, the rudest shocks of public in- 

dignation, while he resisted the dictates of pernicious 
agitators—and could conscientiously exclaim, with an 
illustrious statesman of antiquity—‘Ego hoc animo 
semper fui ut invidiam virtute partam, gloriam non in- 
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Nothing could be more entangled than the foreign 
policy of this country at the time when he took the 
supreme direction of her affairs; nothing could be mor 
disastrous than the aspect of her fortunes in every 
quarter of the globe. With a single ally in Europe, 
the King of Prussia, and him beset by a combination 
of all the continental powers in unnatural union tp 
effect his destruction; with an army of insignificant 
amount, and commanded by men only desirous of 
grasping at the emoluments, without doing the duties, 
or incurring the risks of their profession; with a navy 
that could hardly keep the sea, and whose chiefs vied 
with their comrades on shore in earning the character 
given them by the new Minister,—of being utterly 
unfit to be trusted in any enterprise accompanied with 
‘the least appearance of danger;’ with a generally pre. 
vailing dislike of both services, which at once repress. 
ed all desire of joining either, and damped all public 
spirit in the country, by extinguishing all hope of sue. 
cess, and even all love of glory—it was hardly possi. 
ble for a nation to be placed in circumstances more 
inauspicious to military exertions; and yet war raged 
in every quarter of the world where our dominion ex- 
tended, while the territories of our only ally, as well 
as those of our own sovereign in Germany were invad- 
ed by France, and her forces by sea and land menaced 
our shores. In the distant possessions of the Crown 
the same want of enterprise and of spirit prevailed. 
Armies in the West were paralysed by the inaction of 
a Captain who would hardly take the pains to writea 
despatch recording the nonentity of his operations; and 
in the East, while frightful disasters were brought 
upon our settlements by Barbarian powers, the only 
military capacity that appeared in their defence was 
the accidental display of genius and valour by a mer 
chant’s clerk, who thus raised himself to celebrity.* 
In this forlorn state of affairs, rendering it as impos 
sible to think of peace, as it seemed hopeless to con- 
tinue the yet inevitable war, the base and sordid views 
of politicians kept pace with the mean spirit of the 
military caste; and parties were split or united, not 
upon any difference or agreement of public principle, 
but upon mere questions of patronage and share in the 
public spoil, while all seemed alike actuated by one 
only passion, the thirst alternately of power and of 
gain. 

As soon as Mr. Pitt took the helm, the steadiness 
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of the hand that held it came to be felt in every mo- 
tion of the vessel. 
counsels, of torpid inaction, of listless expectancy, of 
abject despondency. His firmness gave confidence, 
his spirit roused courage, his vigilance secured exer 
tion, in every department under hissway. Each man, 
from the first Lord of the Admiralty down to the most 


There was no more of wavering 





vidiam putarem!’ 


* Mr. Clive, afterwards Lord Clive. 
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humble clerk in the Victualling Office; each soldier, 
front the Commander-in-Chief to the most obscure 
contractor or commissary—now felt assured that he 
was acting or indolent under the eye of one who knew 
his duties and his means as well as his own—and who 
would very certainly make all defaulters, whether 
through misfeasance or through nonfeasance, account- 
able for whatever detriment the commonwealth might 
sustain at their hands. Over his immediate coadjutors, 
his influence swiftly obtained an ascendant which it 
ever after retained uninterrupted. Upon his first pro- 
position for changing the conduct of the war, he stood 
single among his colleagues, and tendered his resigna- 
tion should they persist in their dissent; they at once 
succumbed, and from that hour ceased to have an 
opinion of their own upon any branch of the public 
affairs. Nay, so absolutely was he determined to have 
the control of those measures, of which he knew the 
responsibility rested upon him alone, that he insisted 
upon the first Lord of the Admiralty not having the 
correspondence of his own department; and no less 
eminent a naval character than Lord Anson, with his 
junior Lords, were obliged to sign the orders issued 
by Mr. Pitt, while the writing was covered over from 
their eyes! 

The effects of this change in the whole management 
of the public business, and in all the plans of the 
Government, as well as in their execution, were 
speedily made manifest to all the world. The Ger- 
man troops were sent home, and a well-regulated 
militia being established to defend the country, a large 
disposable foree was distributed over the various points 
whence the enemy might be annoyed. France, at- 
tacked on some points, and menaced on others, was 
compelled to retire from Germany, soon afterwards 
suffered the most disastrous defeats, and, instead of 
threatening England and her allies with invasion, had 
to defend herself against attack, suffering severely iu 
several of her most important naval stations. Noless 
than sixteen islands, and settlements, and fortresses 
of importance, were taken from her in America, and 
Asia, and Africa, including all her West Indian colo- 
nies, except St. Domingo, and all her settlements in 
the East. ‘The whole important province of Canada 
was likewise conquered; and the Havana was taken 
from Spain. Beside this, the seas were swept clear 
of the fleets that had so lately been insulting all our 
colonies, and even all our coasts. Many general ac- 
tions were fought and gained;—one among them the 
most decisive that had ever been fought by our navy. 
Thirty-six sail of the line were taken or destroyed; 
fifty frigates; forty-five sloops of war. So brilliant a 
course of uninterrupted success had never, in modern 
times, attended the arms of any nation carrying on.war 
with other states equal to it in civilization, and nea:ly 
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in this unexampled Administration which history has 
to record, when it adds, that all public distress had 
disappeared; all discontent in any quarter, both of the 
colonies and parent state, had ceased; that no oppres- 
sion was any where practised, no abuse suffered to 
prevail; that no encroachments were made upon the 
rights of the subject, no malversations tolerated in the 
possessors of power; and that England, for the first 
time and for the last time, presented the astonishing 
picture of a nation supporting without murmur a widely 
extended and costly war, and a people, hitherto torn 
with conflicting parties, so united in the service of the 
commonwealth that the voice of faction had ceased in 
the land, and any discordant whisper was heard no 
more. ‘These’ (said the son of his first and most 
formidable adversary, Walpole, when informing his 
correspondent abroad, that the session, a3 usual, had 
ended without any kind of opposition, or even of 
debate),—‘These are the doings of Mr. Pitt, and they 
are wondrous in our eyes!” 

To genius irregularity is incident, and the greatest 
genius is often marked by eccentricity, as if it disdain- 
ed to move inthe vulgar orbit. Hence he whois fitted 
by his nature, and trained by his habits, to be an ac- 
complished ‘pilot in extremity,’ and whose inclinations 
carry him forth to seek the deep when the waves run 
high, may be found, if not ‘to steer too near the shore,’ 
yet to despise the sunken rocks which they that can 
only be trusted in calm weather would have more 
surely avoided. ‘To this rule it cannot be said that 
Lord Chatham afforded any exception; and althcugh 
a plot had certainly been formed to eject him from the 
Ministry,—leaving the chief control of affairs in the 
feeble hands of Lord Bute, whose only support was 
Court favour, and whose only talent lay in an expert- 
ness at intrigue,—yet there can be little doubt that this 
scheme was only rendered practicable by the hostility 
which the great Minister’s unbending habits, his ecn- 
tempt of ordinary men, and his neglect of everyday 
matters, had raised against him among all the creatures 
both of Downing Street and St. James’s. In fact, his 
colleagues, who necessarily felt humbled by his supe- 
riority, were needlessly mortified by the constant dis- 
play of it; and it would have betokened a still higher 
reach of understanding, as well as a purer fabric of 
patriotism, if he, whose great capacity threw those 
subordinates into the shade, and before whose vigour 
in action they were sufficiently willing to yield, had 
united a little suavity in his demeanour with his ex- 
traordinary powers, nor made it always necessary for 
them to acknowledge as well as to feel their inferiority. 
It is certain that the insulting arrangement of the Ad- 
miralty, to which reference has been already made, 
while it lowered that department in the public opinion, 
rendered all connected with him his personal enemies; 
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Prime Ministers whom he would never have suffered 
to sit even as puny lords at his boards, yet were one 
like himself again to govern the country, the Admiralty 
Chief who might be far inferior to Lord Anson, would 
never submit to the humiliation inflicted npon that 
gallant and skilful captain. Mr. Pitt’s policy seemed 
formed upon the assumption that either each public 
functionary was equal to himself in boldness, activity, 
and resource, or that he was to preside over and ani- 
mate each department in person; and his confidence 
was such in his own powers, that he reversed the 
maxim of governing, never to force your way where 
you can win it; and always disdained to insinuate 
where he could dash in, or to persuade where he could 
command. It thus happened that his colleagues were 
but nominally coadjutors, and though they durst not 
thwart him, yet rendered no heart-service to aid his 
schemes. Indeed it has clearly appeared since his 
time, that they were chiefly induced to yield him 
implicit obedience, and leave the undivided direction 
of all operations in his hands, by the expectation that 
the failure of what they were wont to sneer at as ‘Mr. 
Pitt’s visions,’ would turn the tide of public opinion 
against him, and prepare his downfall from a height of 
which they felt that there was no one but himself able 
to dispossess him. 

The true test of a great man,—that at least which 
roust determine his place among the highest order of 
great men,—is his having been in advance of his age. 
This it is which decides whether or not he has carried 
forward the grand plan of human improvement, has 
conformed his views, and adapted his conduct, to the 
existing circumstances of society, or changed those so 
as to better its condition, has been one of the lights of 
the world, or only reflected the borrowed rays of 
former luminaries, and sat in the same shade at the 
same twilight, or the same dawn with the rest of his 
generation. ‘Tried by this test, the younger Pitt can- 
not certainly be said to have lived before his time, or 
shed upon the age to which he belonged the illumina- 
tion of a more advanced civilization and more inspired 
philosophy. He came far too early into public life, 
and was too suddenly plunged into the pool of office, 
to give him time for the study and the reflection which 
can alone open to any mind, how vigorous soever be 
its natural constitution, the views of a deep and origi- 
nal wisdom. Accordingly, it would be difficult to 
glean, from all his measures and all his speeches, any 
thing like the fruits of inventive genius; or to mark 
any token of his mind having gone before the very 
ordinary routine of the day, as if familiar with any 
ideas that did not pass through the most vulgar under- 
standings. His father’s intellect was of a higher 
order; he had evidently, though without much educa- 
tion, with no science of any kind, yet reflected deeply 
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the nature of men, and pondered upon the structure of 
society. His reflections frequently teem with the fruits 
of such meditations, to which his constantly feeble 
health perhaps gave rise rather than any natural prone. 
ness to contemplative life, from which his taste must 
have been adverse; for he was eminently a man of 
action. His appeals to the feelings and passions were 
also the result of the same reflective habits, and the 
acquaintance with the human heart which they had 
given him. But if we consider his opinions, though 
liberal and enlightened upon every particular question, 
they rather may be regarded as felicitous from their 
adaptation to the actual circumstances in which he was 
called upon to advise, or to act, than as indicating that 
he had seen very far into future times, and anticipated 
the philosophy which further experience should teach 
to our more advanced age of the world. ‘To take two 
examples from the two subjects upon which he had 
both thought most, and been the most strenuously 
engaged in dealing with practically as a statesman— 
our relations with France and with America. Theold 
and narrow notions of natural enmity with the one, and 
natural sovereignty over the other, were the guides of 
his whole opinions and conduct in these great argu- 
ments. ‘T'o cultivate the relations of peace with our 
nearest neighbour, as the first of blessings to both na 
tions,—each being able to do the other most good in 
amity and most harm in hostility,—never appears to 
have entered into the system of policy enlightened by 
that fiery soul, which could only see glory or even 
safety in the precarious and transient domination be- 
stowed by a successful war. To become the fast 
friends of those Colonies which we had planted and 
long retained under our protecting government, and 
thus both to profit ourselves and them more by suffer- 
ing them to be as independent as we are,—was an 
idea that certainly could not be said once to have 
crossed his impetuous and uncompromising mind—for 
it had often been entertained by him, but only to be 
rejected with indignation and abhorrence, as if the in- 
dependence of America were the loss of our national 
existence. Uponall less important questions, whether 
touching our continental or our colonial policy, his 
opinion was to the full as sound, and his views as 
enlarged as those of any statesman of his age; but it 
would not be correct to affirm that on those, the cardi- 
nal, and therefore the trying points of the day, he was 
materially in advance of them. 

If we turn from the Statesman to survey the Orator, 
our examination must be far less satisfactory, because 
our materials are extremely imperfect, from the cit 
cumstances already adverted to. There is indeed hard- 
ly any eloquence, of ancient or of modern times, of 
which so little that can be relied on as authentic, has 
been preserved; unless perhaps that of Pericles, Julius 
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first we have sufficient records, as we have of Lord 
Chatham’s; of their speeches we have little that can 
be regarded as genuine; although, by unquestionable 
tradition, we know that each of them was second only 
to the greatest orator of their respective countries;* 
while of Bolingbroke we only know, from Dean Swift, 
that he was the most accomplished speaker of his time; 
and it is related of Mr. Pitt (the younger), that when 
the conversation rolled upon lost works, and some said 
they should prefer restoring the books of Livy, some 
of Tacitus, and some a Latin tragedy, he at once de- 
cided for a speech of Bolingbroke. What we know 
of his own father’s oratory is much more to be glean- 
ed from contemporary panegyrics, and accounts of its 
effects, than from the scanty, and for the most part 
doubtful, remains which have reached us. 

All accounts, however, concur in representing those 
effects to have been prodigious. ‘The spirit and vehe- 
mence which animated its greater passages—their per- 
fect application to the subject-matter of debate—the 
appositeness of his invective to the individual assail- 
ed—the boldness of the feats which he ventured upon 
—the grandeur of the ideas which he unfolded—the 
heart-stirring nature of his appeals—are all confessed 
by the united testimony of all his contemporaries; and 
the fragments which remain bear out to a considerable 
extent such representations; nor are we likely to be 
misled by those fragments, for the more striking por- 
tions were certainly the ones least likely to be either 
forgotten or fabricated. To these mighty attractions 
was added the imposing, the animating, the command- 
ing power of a countenance singularly expressive; an 
eye so piercing that hardly any one could stand its 
glare; and a manner altogether singularly striking, 
original, and characteristic, notwithstanding a pecu- 
liarly defective and even awkward action. Latterly, 
indeed, his infirmities precluded all action; and he is 
described as standing in the House of Lords, leaning 
upon his crutch, and speaking for ten minutes together 
in an under-tone of voice scarcely audible, but raising 
his notes to their full pitch when he broke out into one 
of his grand bursts of invective or exclamation. But 
in his earlier time, his whole manner is represented as 
having been beyond conception animated and imposing. 
Indeed the things which he effected by it principally, or 
at least which nothing buta most striking and command- 
ing tone could have made it possible to attempt, almost 
exceed belief. Some of these sallies are indeed ex- 
amples of that approach made to the ludicrous by the 
sublime, which has been charged upon him as a pre- 
vailing fault, and represented under the name of Char- 
latanerie,—a favourite phrase with his adversaries, as 

*Thucydides gives three speeches of Pericles, which 

e€ may very possibly have in great part composed for 


him. Sallust’s speech of Cxsar is manifestly the writer's 
own composition; indeed, it is in the exact style of the one 
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it in later times has been with the ignorant under- 
valuers of Lord Erskine. It is related that once in 
the House of Commons he began a speech with the 
words, ‘Sugar, Mr. Speaker’—and then, observing a 
smile to prevail in the audience, he paused, looked 
fiercely around, and with a loud voice, rising in its 
notes and swelling into vehement anger, he is said to 
have pronounced again the word ‘Sugar!’ three times, 
—and having thus quelled the House, and extingnish- 
ed every appearance of levity or laughter, turned round 
and disdainfully asked, ‘Who will laugh at sugar 
now?’ We have this anecdote upon good traditional 
authority; that it was believed by those who had the 
best means of knowing Lord Chatham, is certain; and 
this of itself shows their sense of the extraordinary 
powers of his manner, and the reach of his audacity 
in trusting to those powers. 

There can be no doubt that of reasoning,—of sustained 
and close argument,—his speeches had but little. His 
statements were desultory, though striking, perhaps 
not very distinct, certainly not at all detailed, and as 
certainly every way inferior to those of his celebrated 
son. If he did not reason cogently, he assuredly did 
not compress his matter vigorously. He was any 
thing rather than a concise or a short speaker; not that 
his great passages were at all diffuse, or in the least 
degree loaded with superfluous words; but he was 
prolix in the whole texture of his discourse, and he 
was certainly the first who introduced into our Senate 
the practice, adopted in the American war by Mr. 
Burke, and continued by others, of long speeches,— 
speeches of two and three hours, by: which oratory 
has gained little, and business less. His discourse 
was, however, fully informed with matter—his a]lu- 
sions to analogous subjects, and his reference to the 
history of past events, were frequent—his expression 
of his own opinions was copious and free, and stood 
very generally in the place of any elaborate reasoning 
in their support. A noble statement of enlarged views, 
a generous avowal of dignified sentiments, a manly 
and somewhat severe contempt for all petty or mean 
views—whether their baseness proceeded from narrow 
understanding or from corrupt bias—always pervaded 
his whole discourse; and, more than any other orator 
since Demosthenes, he was distinguished by the no- 
bleness of feeling with which he regarded, and the 
amplitude of survey which he cast upon the subject- 
matters of debate. His invective was unsparing and 
hard to be endured, although he was a less eminent 
master of sarcasm than his son, and rather overwhelm- 
ed his antagonist with the burst of words and vehe- 
ment indignation, than wounded him by the edge of 
ridicule, or tortured him with the gall of bitter scorn, 
or fixed his arrow in the wound by the barb of epi- 
gram. These things seemed, as it were, to betoken 
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was consistent with absolute scorn—more art than 
could stand with heartfelt rage, or entire contempt in- 
spired by the occasion, at the moment, and on the spot. 
But his great passages, those by which he has come 
down to us, those which gave his eloquence its pecu- 
liar character, and to which its dazzling success was 
owing, were as sudden and unexpected as they were 
natural. Every one was taken by surprise when they 
rolled forth—every one felt them to be so natural, that 
he could hardly understand why he had not thought of 
them himself although into no one’s imagination had 
they ever entered. If the quality of being natural 
without being obvious is a pretty correct description 
of felicitous expression, or what is called fine writing, it 
is a yet more accurate representation of fine passages, 
or felicitous Ais in speaking. In these all popular as- 
semblies take boundless delight; by these above all 
others are the miads of an audience at pleasure moved 
or controlled. They form the grand charm of Lord 
Chatham’s oratory; they were the distinguishing ex- 
cellence of his great predecessor, and gave him at will 
to wield the fierce democraty of Athens, and to fulmine 
over Greece. 

It was the sagacious remark of one of the most 
acute of critics, as well as historical enquirers, that 
criticism never would be of any value until critics 
cited innumerable examples. In sketching the cha- 
racter of Lord Chatham’s oratory this becomes the 
more necessary, that so few now living can have any 
recollection of it, and that all our knowledge of its 
peculiar nature rests upon a few scattered fragments. 
There is, however, some security for our deducing 
from these a correct notion of it, because they certain- 
ly, according to all accounts, were the portions of his 
discourse which produced the most extraordinary ef- 
fect, on which its fame rests, and by which its quality 
is to be ascertained. A few of these may, therefore, 
be referred to in closing the present imperfect outline 
of this great man. 

His remark on confidence, when it was asked by 
the Ministry of 1766, for whom he had some forbear- 
ance rather than any great respect, is well known. He 
said their characters were fair enough, and he was al- 
ways glad to see such persons engaged in the public 
service; but turning to them with a smile, very courte- 
ous, but not very respectful, he said—‘*Confide in you! 
Oh no—you must pardon me, gentleinen—youth is 
the season of credulity—confidence is a plant of slow 
growth in an aged bosom.’ 

Some one having spoken of ‘the obstinacy of Ame- 
rica,’ said ‘that she was almost in open rebellion.’ 
Mr. Pitt exclaimed, ‘I rejoice that America has resisted. 
Three millions of people so dead to all the feelings of 
liberty as voluntarily to let themselves be made slaves, 
would have been fit instruments to make slaves of 
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her down—‘In a just cause of quarrel you may crush 
America to atoms; but in this crying injustice!’ (Stamp 
Act)—I am one who will lift np my hands against jt 
—In such a cause even your success would be hazari- 
ous. America, if she fell, would fall like the strong 
man; she would embrace the pillars of the state, anj 
pull down the constitution along with her. Is this 
your boasted peace to sheath the sword, not in its 
scabbard, but in the bowels of your countrymen?’—It 
was in this debate that Mr. Burke first spoke, and Mr, 
Pitt praised his speech in very flattering terms. 

‘Those iron Barons (for so I may call them when 
compared with the silken Barons of modern days) 
were the guardians of the people; and three words of 
their barbarous Latin, nullus liber homo, are worth all 
the classics. Yet their virtues were never tried in a ques- 
tion soimportantas this.’ (Pretension of Privilege in the 
House of Commons)—‘A breach is made in the Con- 
stitution—the battlements are dismantled—the citadel 
is open to the first invader—the walls totter—the place 
is no longer tenable—what then remains for us but to 
stand foremost in the breach, to repair it, or to perish 
in it?—Unlimited power corrupts the possessor; and 
this I know, that where law ends. there tyranny be- 
gins.’ 

In reference to the same subject, the expulsion of 
Mr. Wilks, he exclaimed in a subsequent debate— 
‘The Constitution at this moment stands violated. If 
the breach be effectually repaired the people will re- 
turn to tranquillity of themselves. If not, let discord 
reign for ever!—I know to what point my language 
will appear directed. But I have the principles of 
an Englishman, and I utter them without fear or re- 
serve. Rather than the Constitution should be tamely 
given up, and our birthright be surrendered to a des- 
potic Minister, I hope, my Lords, old as I am, that I 
shall see the question brought to an issue, and fairly 
tried between the people and the Government.’—Again 
he said—*Magna Charta—the Petitition of Right—the 
Bill of Rights—form the Bible of the English Consti- 
tution. Had some of the King’s unhappy predeces- 
sors trusted less to the Commentary of their advisers, 
and been better read in the Text itself, the glorious 
Revolution might have remained only possible in 
theory, and their fate would not now have stood upon 
record, a formidable example to all their successors.’ 
—‘No man more than I, respects the just authority of 
the House of Commons—no man would go further to 
defend it. But beyond the line of the Constitution, 
like every exercise of arbitrary power, it becomes ille- 
gal, threatening tyranny to the people, destruction to 
the state. Power without right is the most detestable 
object that can be offered to the human imagination; 
it is not only pernicious to those whom it subjects, but 
works its destruction. Fes detestabilis et caduca. Un- 
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a law, a law for their own case, and have united in 
the same persons the offices of Legislator and Party 
and Judge.” 

These fine passages, conveying sentiments so noble 
and so wise, may be read with advantage by the pre- 
sent House of Commons when it shall again be called 
on to resist the Judges of the land, and to break its 


| Laws, by opening a shop for the sale of Libels. 


His character—drawn, he says, from long experi- 
ence—of the Spaniads, the high-minded chivalrous 
Castilians, we believe to be as just as it is severe. 
Speaking of the affair of Falkland’s Island, he said, 
—They are as mean and crafty as they are insolent 
and proud. I never yet met with an instance of can- 
dour or dignity in their proceedings; nothing but low 
cunning, artifice, and trick. I was compelled to talk 
to them in a peremptory language. I submitted my 
advice for an immediate war to a trembling council. 
You all know the consequences of its being rejected.’ 
—The speech from the Throne had stated that the 
Spanish Government hed disowned the act of its ofli- 
cer. Lord Chatham said—“There never was a more 
odious, a more infamous falsehood imposed on a great 
nation. It degrades the King, it insults the Parlia- 
ment. His Majesty has been advised to affirm an ab- 
solute falsehood. My Lords, I beg your attention, 
and I hope I shall be understood when I repeat, that 
itis an absolute, a palpable falsehood. The King of 
Spain disowns the thief, while he leaves him unpun- 
ished, and profits by his theft. In vulgar English, he 
is the receiver of stolen goods, and should be treated 
accordingly..—How would all the country, at least 
all the canting portion of it, resound with the cry of— 
‘coarse! vulgar! brutal!’—if such epithets and such com- 
parisons as these were used in any debate nowadays, 
whether among the ‘silken Barons,’ or the ‘squeam- 
ish Commons’ of our time! 

In 1775 he made a most brilliant speech on the war. 


Speaking of General Gage’s inactivity, he said it could 


not be blamed; it was inevitable. ‘But what a mise- 
rable condition,’ he exclaimed, ‘is ours, where disgrace 
is prudence, and where it is necessary to be contempti- 
ble! You must repeal these acts’ (he said, alluding 
to the Boston Port, and Massachusetts Bay Bills) 
‘and you witL repeal them. I pledge myself for it, 
that you will repeal them. I stake my reputation on 
it. I will consent to be taken for an idiot if they are 
not finally repealed.-—Every one knows how true this 
prophecy proved. ‘The concluding sentence of the 
speech has been often cited—‘If the Ministers perse- 
vere in misleading the King, I will not say that they 
can alienate the affections of his subjects from his 
crown; but I will affirm that they will make the crown 
not worth his wearing. I will not say that the King 
is betrayed; but I will pronounce that the kingdom is 
undone,” 
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Again, in 1777, after describing the course of the 
war and ‘the traffic and barter driven with every little 
pitiful German Prince that sells his subjects to the 
shambles of a foreign country’—he adds—*The merce- 
nary aid on which you rely irritates to an incurable 
resentment the minds of your enemies, whom you 
overrun with the sordid sons of rapine and of plunder, 
devoting them and their possessions to the rapacity of 
hireling cruelty!’ If I were an American, as I aim an 
Englishman, while a foreign troop was landed in my 
country, I never would lay down my arms—never! 
never! never!’—Such language, used in the modern 
days of ultra loyalty and extreme decorum, would 
call down upon his head who employed it the charge 
of encouraging rebels, and partaking as an accomplice 
in their treasons. 

It was upon this memorable occasion that he made 
the famous reply to Lord Suffolk, who had said, in 
reference to employing the Indians, that ‘we were 
justified in using all the means which God and nature 
had put into our hands.’ The circumstance of Lord 
Chatham having himself revised this speech, induces 
us to insert it here at length. 


‘Iam astonished,’ exclaimed Lord Chatham, ‘as he 
rose—‘shocked—to hear such principles confessed, to 
hear them avowed, in this House or in this country— 
principles equally unconstitutional, inhuman, and un- 
christian. 

‘My Lords, I did not intend to have trespassed again 
on your attention, but I cannot repress my indignation. 
I feel myself impelled by every duty. My Lords, we 
are called upon as members of this House, as men, as 
Christian men, to protest against such notions, stand- 
ing near the throne, polluting the ear of majesty. That 
God and nature put into our hands!—1 know not what 
idea that Lord may entertain of God and nature, but I 
know that such abominable principles are equally ab- 
horrent to religion and humanity. What! attribute the 
sacred sanction of God and nature to the massacres of 
the Indian scalping-knife, to the cannibal savage, tor- 
turing, murdering, roasting and eating,—literally, my 
Lords, eating the mangled victims of his barbarous 
battles! Such horrible notions shock every precept of 
religion, divine and natural, and every generous feeling 
of humanity; and, my Lords, they sheck every senti- 
ment of honour; they shock me as a lover of honour- 
able war, and a detester of murderous barbarity. 

‘These abominable principles, and this more abomi- 
nable avowal of them, demand most decisive indigna- 
tion. I call upon that Right Reverend Bench, those 
holy ministers of the gospel, and pious pastors of the 
Church: I conjure them to join in the holy work, and 
to vindicate the religion of their God. I appeal to the 
wisdom and the law of this Learned Bezch, to defend 
and support the justice of their country. I call upon 
the Bishops to interpose the unsullied sanctity of their 
lawn, upon the learned Judges to interpose the purity 
of their ermine, to save us from this pollution. I call 
upon the honour of your Lordships to reverence the 
dignity of your ancestors, and to maintain your own. 
I call upon the spirit and humanity of my country to 
vindicate the national character. I invoke the genius 
of the constitution. From the tapestry that adorns 
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these walls, the immortal ancestor of this noble Lord 
frowns with indignation AT THE DISGRACE OF HIS 
country! In vain he led your victorious fleets against 
the boasted Armada of Spain—in vain he defended 
and established the honour, the liberties, the religion, 
the Protestant religion of his country, against the ar- 


bitrary cruelties of Popery and the Inquisition, if 


these more than Popish cruelties and inquisitorial prac- 
tices are let loose amongst us, to turn forth into our 
settlements, among our ancient connexions, friends, 
and relations, the merciless cannibal, thirsting for the 
blood of man, woman, and child—to send forth the 
infidel savage—against whom? Against your Protes- 
tant brethren,—to lay waste their country, to desolate 
their dwellings, and extirpate their race and name with 
these horrible hell-hounds of savage war—hell-hounds, 
I say, of savage war. Spain armed herself with blood- 
hounds to extirpate the wretched natives of America, 
and we improve on the inhuman example of even 
Spanish cruelty; we turn loose these savage hell- 
hounds against our brethren and countrymen in America, 
of the same language, laws, liberties, and religion, en- 
deared to us by every tie that should sanctify humani- 
ty. My Lords, this awful subject, so important to our 
honour, our constitution, and our religion, demands the 
most solemn and effectual enquiry; and I again call 
upon your Lordships, and the united powers of the 
state, to examine it thoroughly and decisively, and to 
stamp upon it an indelible stigma of the public ab- 
horrence. And I again implore those holy Prelates of 
our religion to do away these iniquities from among 
us; let them perform a lustration—let them purify this 
House and this country from this sin. 

‘My Lords, I am old and weak, and at present unable 
to say more; but my feelings and my indignation were 
too strong to have said less. I could not have slept 
this night in my bed, or have reposed my head on my 
pillow, without giving this vent to my eternal abhor- 
rence of such preposterous and enormous principles.’ 

There are other celebrated passages of his speeches 
in all men’s mouths. His indignant and contemptuous 
answer to the Minister’s boast of driving the Ameri- 
cans before the army—‘I might as well think of 
driving them before me with this erutch!’—is well 
known. Perhaps the finest of all his allusion to the 
maxim of English law, that every man’s House is his 
Castle. ‘The poorest man may in his cottage bid de- 
fiance to all the forces of the Crown. It may be frail— 
its roof may shake—the wind may blow through it— 
the storm may enter—the rain may enter—but the 
King of England cannot enter!—all his power dares 
not cross the threshold of the ruined tenement!’ 

These examples, we think, will serve to convey a 
pretty accurate idea of the peculiar vein of eloquence 
which distinguished this great man’s speeches. It 
was of the very highest order; vehement, fiery, close 
to the subject, concise, occasionally eminently, some- 
times boldly figurative: it was original, and surprising, 
yet quite natural. ‘To call it argumentative would be 
an abuse of terms; but it had always a sufficient founda- 
tion of reason to avoid any appearance of inconsistency, 
or error, or wandering from the point. So the greatest 
passages in the Greek orations were very far from be- 
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ing such as could stand the test of close examinatiq 
in regard to their argument. Yet it would be hyper. 
critical indeed to object that Demosthenes, in the mog 
celebrated burst of all ancient eloquence, argues for his 
policy being rewarded although it led to defeat, on th, 
ground of public honours having been bestowed upon 
those who fell in gaining five great victories, 

Some have compared Mr. Fox’s eloquence to that of 
Demosthenes; but it resembled Lord Chatham’s jus 
as much, if not more. It was incomparably more a. 
gumentative than either the Greek or the English 
orator’s; neither of whom carried on chains of clog 
reasoning as he did, though both kept close to their 
subject. It was, however, exceedingly the reverse of 
the Attic oration, either in method, in diction, orig 
conciseness. It had nothing like arrangement of any 
kind. Except in the more vehement passages, its 
diction was perhaps as slovenly, certainly as carcless 
as possible,—betokening indeed a contempt of all ac. 
curate composition. It was diffuse in the highest de 
gree, and abounded in repetitions. While the Greek 
was concise, almost to being jejune, the Englishman 
was diffuse, almost to being prolix. How the notion 
of comparing the two together ever could have prevail- 
ed, seems unaccountable, unless it be that men have 
supposed them alike because they were both vehement, 
and both kept the subject in view rather than run after 
ornament. But that the most elaborate and artiiicial 
compositions in the world should have been likened to 
the most careless, and natural, and unprepared that 
ever were delivered in public, would seem wholly in 
credible if it were not true. The bursts of Mr Fos, 
however, though less tersely and concisely composed, 
certainly have some resemblance to Lord Chatham's, 
—only that they betray far less fancy,—and however 
vehement and fiery, are incomparably less bold. Mr. 
Pitt’s oratory, though admirably suited to its purpose, 
and as perfect a business kind of speaking as ever was 
heard, certainly resembled none of the three other 
who have been named. In point of genius, unless 
perhaps for sarcasm, he was greatly their inferior; al- 
though, from the anbroken fluency of his appropriate 
language, and the power of a most sonorous voice, he 
produced the most prodigious effect. 

It remains to speak of Lord Chatham as a private 
man, and he appears to have been in all respects ex 
emplary and amiable. His disposition was exceeding- 








ly affectionate. The pride, bordering upon insolence, 
in which he showed himself encased to the world, fell 
naturally from him, and without any effort to putit off, 
as he crossed the threshold of his own door. To all 
his family he was simple, kindly, and gentle. His 


pursuits were of a nature that showed how much he | 


loved to unbend himself. He delighted in poetry and 


other light reading; was fond of music; loved the cout | 


try; took peculiar pleasure in gardening; and had even 
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an extremely happy taste in laying out grounds. His 
education appears to have been further prosecuted af- 
terwards; and he was familiar with the Latin classics, 
although there is no reason to believe that he had much 
acquaintance with the Greek. In all our own classi- 
cal writers he was well versed; and his time was much 
iven to reading them. A correspondence with his 
nephew, which Lord Grenville published about thirty 
years ago, showed how simple and classical his tastes 
were, how affectionate his feelings, and how strong his 
sense of both moral and religious duty. These letters 
are reprinted in the present work, because the answers 
have since been recovered; but it contains a great body 
of other letters both to and from him. Amongst the 
latter, are to be found constant tokens of his amiable 
disposition. 

We regard this work, indeed, as one of the greatest 
value; and hold the editors (of whom Mr. Taylor,* his 
great-grandson and personal representative, is one) to 
have formed a wise resolution, both as to their own 
duty, and the best service they could render at once to 
the memory of their illustrious ancestor, and to the 
public interests, by determining to keep back no part 
of the precious documents intrusted to theircare. The 
first volume alone is completed, and lies before us. We 
understand that four or five more are to follow without 
much delay. The letters contained in the present 
volume, though, of course, less interesting than those 
which may be expected in the sequel, contain, never- 
theless, important matter of various kinds, both in Lord 
Chatham’s own letters, and in those of his correspon- 
dents. They throw, also, considerable light upon that 
firm and determined mind, of which we have spoken 
in the very inadequate attempt to portray his character. 
The earliest date is 1741, when he was only twenty- 
eight years of age; and they come down to the year 1759. 
The editor, Mr. Wright, has given full notes, contain- 
ing exactly the kind of information which the perusal 
of the letters would set the reader upon seeking, and 
which he could not find without turning over many 
books. Nothing, therefore, can be more convenient 
than the form of the publication. We may somewhat 
regret its appearing in single volumes; we shall ac- 
cordingly expect the continuation with impatience; but 
in the mean-while our readers have a right to be made 
acquainted with some of the contents of the present 
volume. 

There is much allowance to be made for the over- 
done politeness, and something for the very aristocra- 
tic habits of the last age, in observing the intercourse 
of private society, and the forms, at least, in which it 
was carried on. This probably, rather than any real 


*This respectable gentleman is grandson of the late 
Lord Stanhope, being the son of his daughter Lady Lucy, 
by his first wife, who was the niece of -Mr. Pitt, and the 
grand-daughter of Lord Chatham. 
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humility of disposition, must account for such a style 
as the following, and similar letters to the Duke of 
Newcastle; a personage whose wealth and rank, and 
accidental place at the head of the Whig party, could 
alone command any portion of respect; for his talents 
were of the lowest description, and his political life 
was a mere scene of party-jobbing from first to last. 
Bath, April 5, 1754. 

‘My Lord Duke,—I received the honour of your 
Grace’s letter of the 2nd instant yesterday evening, and 
I take this opportunity of the post, to return you my 
sincerest, humblest thanks, for the great condescension 
and very kind manner in which it is written. I should 
make a very ill return to your Grace’s goodness, if I 
were to go far back into the disagreeable subject that 
has occasioned you the trouble of writing a long and 
very obliging letter. Amidst all your business, I 
should be ashamed to teaze your Grace’s good-nature 
with much repetition of an uneasy subject, and neces- 
sarily so stuffed with impertinent egotisms. What- 
ever my sensations are and must be of my situation, it 
is sufficient that I have once openly exposed them to 
your view, as I thought I owed it to your Grace and 
myself to do. 

‘As to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, I hope your 
Grace does not think me filled with so impertinent a 
vanity, as to imagine it any disparagement to myself 
to serve under your Grace, as the head of the ‘Treasury. 
But, my Lord, had I been proposed for that honour, 
and the King reconciled to the thought of me, my 
honour would have been saved, and I should have de- 
clined it with pleasure in favour of Mr. Legge, from 
considerations of true regard for his Majesty’s service. 
My health at the best is too unsettled, &c. Very few 
have been the advantages and honours of my life; but 
among the first of them, I shal] ever esteem the honour 
of your Grace’s favourable opinion. You have tried 
me, and have not found me deceive you; to this your 
Grace’s favourable opinion and to your protection I re- 
commend myself, and hope that some retreat neither 
dishonourable nor disagreeable may (when it is practi- 
cable) be opened to me.’ 


A like tone, when employed towards Lord Hard- 
wicke, cannot so much surprise any one; although in 
these days, even towards such a person, the following 
would be deemed a somewhat exaggerated expression 
of respect from a person in the commanding position 
then occupied by Mr. Pitt. 


‘Bath April 6, 1754. 

‘My Lord,—No man ever felt an honour more deep- 
ly, than I do that of your Lordship’s letter. Your 
great goodness in taking the trouble to write, amidst 
your perpetual and important business, and the very con- 
descending and infinitely obliging terms, in which your 
Lordship is pleased to express yourself, could not fail 
to make impressions of the most sensible kind. I am 
not only unable to find words to convey my gratitude; 
but Iam much more distressed to find any means of 
deserving the smallest part of your Lordship’s ver 
kind attention and indulgence toa sensibility carried, 
perhaps, beyond what the cause will justify, in the 
eye of superior and true wisdom. I venerate so sin- 
cerely that judgment, that I shall have the additional 
unhappiness of standing self-condemned, if my reasons, 
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already laid before your Lordship, continue to appear 
insufficient to determine me to inaction. : 

‘1 am now to ask a thousand most humble pardons 
of you: Lordship for the length, and, I fear, still more 
for the matter, of this letter. If 1am not quite unrea- 
sonable, your Lordship’s equity and candour will ac- 
quit me: if | am so unfortunate as to appear otherwise, 
where it is my ambition not to be thought wrong, I 
hope your Lordship’s generosity and humanity will, 
notwithstanding, pardon failings that flow from no ill 
principle, and that never can shake my unalterable 
wishes for the quiet and security of Government. 


This language, however, is ascribable to the fashion 
of the day; it is that of respect; it may be little more 
than courtesy. No other feelings are expressed, and no 
affection is pretended. As much cannot be said of 
Lord Bute’s letters to Loid Chatham; these are ina 
somewhat fulsome strain of tenderness not altogether 
usual among statesmen. 


‘Saturday, March 2, 1757. 
‘My dearest Friend, 

‘I cannot think of interrupting your airing this fine 
day; yet must pour out my heart in the sincerest con- 
gratulations upon the success of your great and most 
able conduct yesterday.* Ihave for some time past 
seen many gloomy and desponding worthy men. With 
these I have ever insisted, that measures once taken, 
maturely weighed, and thought the best, the safest, and 
most generous, were to be pursued, let the inconstant 
gale of popular favour blgw which way it will. I 
know how much we think alike; and you have acted on 
this, as on all other occasions, the part of Horace’s 
“firmum et tenacem propositi virum.” You feel the 
inward satisfaction arising from it, and have met with 
the most deserved applause; but had opinions (through 
suspicion, envy, or the arts of party) taken another 
turn, I am certain the firm support and countenance of 
him who is some day to reap the fruits of my friend’s 
unwearied endeavours for the public safety, would 
make him perfectly easy under the frowns of prejudiced, 
deluded, fluctuating men. 

‘Go on, my dear Pitt: make every bad subject your 
declared enemy, every honest man your real friend. I, 
for my part, must desire ever to share with you in both, 
who am unalterably, your most affectionate friend, and 
devoted servant.’ : 

Again,— 

‘March, 1757. 
‘My dear Friend, 

‘I enter heartily into the base, unworthy manner that 
you have been treated in. Though no perfidy in that 
quarter will ever surprise me, yet I own I am amazed 
at the impudence of the assertion. I regret extremely 
not having had my share in the tragedy. I confess I 
am anxious about your situation. It is my noblest, 
best friend’s fortune that is at stake; it is mine, nay, 
*tis that of a greater person than either of us—of one 
who knows, who feels your danger, and still looks upon 
it as his own. I say, I am anxious, my friend, but 
that is all; far from desponding, I look on all that hap- 
pens now as the last efforts of a long, adverse fortune. 


* In the House of Commons, on the debate upon the 
King’s message for granting 200,0002. for an army of ob- 
servation, and enabling his Majesty to fulfil his engage- 
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.| your happiness. 


We have hitherto had the whole chapter of accidenis 
against us; the time must be at hand for better things, 
Is there a man of the whole opposite party, that woulj 
not abandon his colours, to stand as near the Hope of 


England as we do? Victory is before us; our enemies 
know it and tremble. Long may you continue, my 
dear Pitt, in an office that your parts and good hear 
adorns; may you be found there at that critical mingy 
than, sooner or later, we are sure (if alive) to meet 
with: this is the hope, nay, the real comfort of hin 
who will ever share your adversities, and rejoice in 
I am, my dearest friend, most affec. 
tionately yours,’ &c. 

‘The ‘greater person than either of us,’ was, of 
course, that very honest and sincere character Frede. 
rick, Prince of Wales—a man who, even in thos 
times of falsehood, in all its ramifications of intrigue 
and job, stood unrivalled in the prevailing arts of his 
age. 

The following brief letter is not conceived in quite 
the same style as either of the preceding ones. Lord 
Exeter had written to complain of his militia regiment 
being ordered to Bristol, contrary, he said, to an ‘as. 
surance from Mr. Pitt that they should not.’ This 
was the reply:— 

‘My Lord, 

‘The matter of your Lordship’s letter surprises me 
as much as the style and manner of it. I never de 
ceive, nor suffer any man to tell me I have deceived 
him. [declare upon my honour, I know nothing of 
the order to march the Rutlandshire militia, if any such 
be given. I desire therefore to know what your Lon- 
ship means by presuming to use the expression of be 
ing deceived by me. 1 am your Lordship’s humble 
servant, ¢W. Pir. 

‘I delay going out of town till I hear from your Lori- 
ship.’ 

Among the most singular pieces contained ia this 
correspondence is the elaborate and very able despatch 
of Mr. Pitt to Mr. B. Keene, our Ambassador at Me 
drid, instructing him to attempt bringing over Spaia 
from the Family Compact, and making her take par 
with this country; especially in recovering Minore, 
the importance of which he seems to have rated very 
high. The part of these instructions which will now 
strike the English and French reader most, is that in 
which Mr, Pitt authorizes the ambassador to offer 
the cession of Gibraltar to Spain. ‘This would, » 
doubt, be held a very impolitic and even a discredit 
able measure nowadays; but the circumstances at 
materially changed since the famous defence’ of tha! 





fortress by Elliot has made the honour of our arms aué 
nation be more or less dependent upon its retention, 
and we may be well assured that Lord Chatham woul! 
have been the last person in the country to counsé 
such a sacrifice had he lived to the present times. !t 
1757, his colleagues fully concurred with him on this 
point; and they laid before the King a Cabinet mé 
nute, in which the following passage occurs, and d/ 





ments with the King of Prussia. 





which a copy was forwarded to the Ambassador:—'i | 
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this necessary view their Lordships most humbly sub- 
mit their opinion to your Majesty’s great wisdom— 
that overtures of a negotiation should be set on foot 
with that Court, in order to engage Spain, if possible, 
to join their arms to those of your Majesty, for the ob- 
taining a just and honourable peace, and mainly for 
recovering and restoring to the crown of England the 
most important island of Minorea, with all the forts 
and fortresses of the same, as well as for re-establish- 
ing some solid system in Europe; and inasmuch as it 
shall be found necessary for the attaining these great 
and essential ends, to treat with the Crown of Spain 
as an effectual condition thereunto, concerning an ex- 
change of Gibraltar for the island of Minorea, with the 
ports and fortresses thereof, their Lordships are most 
humbly of an unanimous opinion, that the Court of 
Spain should, without loss of time, be sounded with 
respect to their dispositions thereupon; and if the same 
should all be found favourable, that the said negotia- 
tion should be carried forward and ripened for execu- 
tion, with all possible despatch and secrecy.’ It may 
be added that.General Wall, the Spanish Prime Mi- 
nister, received this proposal, according to Sir B. 
Keene’s report of his conference, ‘with cool politeness;’ 
and showed no disposition at all to quit the French 
alliance. 

In the following letter, Lord Bute, then prime cour- 
tier, and indeed Governor of the young Prince, after- 
wards so well known as George III., thus mentions 
him to Mr. Pitt:— 

‘Friday, August 5, 1757. 
‘My Dearest Friend, 
‘I heartily thank you for giving me this early notice 


of this event;* for, terrible as it is, certain knowledge | 


is better than uncertain rumours. I do not know that, 
in my life, I ever felt myself so affected with any 
foreign transaction. Oh, my dear friend, what dread- 
ful auspices do we begin with! and yet, thank God, I 
see you in office. If ever the wreck of this crown can 
be preserved to our amiable young Prince, ’tis to your 
efforts, your abilities, my dear Pitt, that he must owe 
it. Let what will happen, one thing comforts me: I 
know you have a soul fit for these rough times; that, 
instead of sinking under adversity, will rise and grow 
stronger against it. 

‘Farewell, my dearest friend. No event shall ever 
make me cease to be one minute most affectionately, 
most sincerely, yours,” &e. &c. 

The following remarkable letter is from the self- 
same ‘amiable young Prince,’ when he had nearly 
tuined his country by his senseless and obstinate 
bigotry about America. It certainly breathes a spirit 
the reverse of ‘amiable.’ He is writing in answer to 
Lord North’s proposal for putting Mr. William Pitt’s 
name in Lord Chatham’s pension. The letter is not 
contained in the work before us; nor has it ever been 


* The defeat of the Duke of Cumberland by Marshal 
D’Etrees at Hastenbach, on the 25th of July; in conse- 
quence of which the city of Hanover was taken posses- 
sion of by the French. 
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made public; but we can answer for its perfect authen- 
ticity:—*The making Lord Chatham’s family suffer 
for the conduct of their father is not in the least agree- 
able to my sentiments. But I should choose to know 
him to be totally unable to appear on the public stage 
before I agree to any offer of that kind, lest it should 
be wrongly construed a fear of him; and indeed his 
political conduct the last winter was so abandoned 
that he must, in the eyes of the dispassionate, have 
totally undone all the merit of his former conduct. As 
to any gratitude to be expected from him or his family, 
the whole tenor of their lives has shown them void of 
that most honourable sentiment. But when decrepi- 
tude or death puts an end to him as a trumpet of sedi- 
tion, I shall make no difficulty, in placing the second 
son’s name instead of the father’s, and making up the 
pension 3000/.’ 

From so unpleasing a picture of the Monarch, let 
us turn to view the great Statesman’s amiable feelings 
in private life, as depicted in the following letter to 
his wife. It is contained in the present volume. 


‘Hayes, Saturday, July 1, 1758. 
‘My dear Love, 

‘I hope this letter will find you safe arrived at Stowe, 
after a journey which the little rain must have made 
pleasant. Hayes is as sweet with these showers as it 
can be without the presence of her who gives to every 
swect its best sweetness. The loved babes are delight- 
fully well, and remembered dear mamma over their 
strawberries; they both looked for her in the prints, 
and told me **Mamma gone up there—Stowe Garden.” 
As the showers seem local, | may suppose my sweet 
love enjoying them with a fineevening sun, and finding 
beauties of her acquaintances grown up into higher 
perfection, and others before unknown to her and still 
so to me, accomplishing the total charms. 

‘The messenger is just arrived, and no news. Ex- 
pectation grows every hour into more anxiety—the fate 
of Louisburgh and of Olmutz probably decided, though 
the event unknown—the enterprise crowned with suc- 
| cess or baffled, at this moment—and indications of a 
second battle towards the Rhine. I trust, my life, in 

the same favouring Providence that all will be well, 
and that this almost degenerate England may learn 
from the disgrace and ruin it shall have escaped, and 
the consideration and security it may enjoy, to be more 
deserving of the blessing. 

‘Sister Mary’s letter of yesterday will have carried 
down the history of Hayes to last night; and the con- 
tinuator of this day has the happiness to assure my 
| sweetest love of the health of its inhabitants, young 
jand old. The young are so delightfully noisy that I 
| hardly know whatI write. My mostaffectionate com- 
pliments to all the congress. Your ever loving hus- 
band.’ 

The short notices which follow are not a little 


curious. 
Dr. Markham, afterwards Archbishop of York, ina 





letter to the Duchess of Queensbury, solicited her 
| Grace to apply to Mr. Pitt for a Consulship, which the 
' Doctor says a worthy friend of his much desired. This 
friend was no less a man than Edmund Burke! ‘It is 
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time,’ says Dr. Markham, ‘I should say who my friend 
is. His name is Edmund Burke—as a literary man he 
may possibly be not quite unknown to you. He is 
the author of a piece which imposed on the world as 
Lord Bolingbroke’s, called, ‘The advantages of Natu- 
ral Society,’ and of a very ingenious book, published 
last year, called, a “Treatise on the Sublime and the 
Beautiful.’ 


These melancholy and striking lines—the last that 
General Wolfe wrote to his patron—were penned only 
four days before his glorious death: ‘I am so far re- 
covered as to do business; but my constitution is en- 
tirely ruined, without the consolation of having done 
any considerable service to the state; or without any 
prospect of it.’ 


The King of Prussia’s opinion of Mr. Pitt is given 
in some very remarkable expressions, in an extract of 
a letter from Sir A. Mitchell, the British envoy at Ber- 
lin:—A few days before his Prussian Majesty left the 
camp of Schmotseiffen in order to fight the Russians, 
talking at table of England, he said—“J/ faut avouer 
que L’ Angleterre a été longtems en travail, et qu'elle a 
beaucoup soufferte pour produire Monsieur Pitt; mais 
enfin elle est accouchée d’un Homme.’ Sucha testimony, 
from such a Prince, crowns you with honour, and fills 
me with pleasure.’ 

We shall close our extracts with the following let- 
ter, which was written by Mr. Pitt to the Prussian 
Monarch, in January 1759: 


‘Sire, 

‘La lettre qui me comble de glorie, et que votre 
Majeste a daigné me faire de la meme main qui fait le 
salut de l’Europe, m’ayant penetré de sentimens au 
dessus de toute expression, il ne me reste qu’a supplier 
votre Majesté, qu’elle veuille bien permettre qu’au 
defaut de paroles, j’aye recours aux foibles efforts d’un 
zéle inalterable pour ses interéts, et que j'aspire a 
rendre ma vie entiére l’interpréte d’un coeur rempli 
d’admiration, et profondement touché de la plus vive, 
et de la plus respectueuse reconnoissance. 

En vous dédiant, Sire, un devouement de la sorte, 
je ne fais qu’obeéir aux volontés du Roi, qui n’éxige 
rien tant de ceux qui ont |’honneurde servir sa Majesté 
dans ses affaires, que de travailler avec passion a rendre 
indissolubles les liens d’une union si heureuse entre 
les deux Cours. 

‘Agréez, Sire, qu’animé de ces vues je fasse des 
veux pour les jours de votre Majeste, et qu’en tremblant, 
je la suive en idée, dans la carriére d’actions mer- 
veilleuses qui se suceedent continuellement, sans cesser, 
toutefois, d’étre prodiges; et que j’ose supplier trés 
humblement votre Majesté, qu’au milieu de tous ses 
travaux, elle veuille bien songer, un moment, a me 
continuer la gloire et le bien inestimable de cette pro- 
tection, qu’elle m’a fait la grace de m’accorder. Je 
suis, avec le plus profond respect, Sire, de votre 
Majeste, 

‘Le trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur, 
‘W.. Pirr.’ 
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very generally prevalent, that this great man, at om 
period of his life, laboured under a degree of irritation 
amounting to mental disease. That the evidence gf 
this is drawn from suspicious sources—the remains of 
his political and even personal antagonists—is certain, 
But an historical sketch of his character could hardly 
be exempt from the charge of imperfection, if not of 
partiality, which should avoid all notice of the subject, 
That he laboured under some depression of spirits, 
aggravated, in all probability, by the treatment which 
he had experienced from inferior minds, devoid of al] 
gratitude for his former services, and all due apprecia. 
tion of his great capacity, may readily be admitted, 
It is also the fact, that through repeated attacks of ap 
hereditary gout, to which he was from his early agea 
martyr, he experienced great irritability during the 
same period, namely, that of his last Administration, 
The intrigues of his Cabinet, his unhappy differences 
with George Grenville first, and afterwards with Lon 
Temple also, his brothers-in-law, together with the ad- 
mitted severity of his gout during the time in question, 
will sufficiently explain the reluctance which he show. 
ed to engage in business, to attend Cabinet meetings, 
and to present himself at Court. The remaining cir. 
cumstances relied upon,—as his squandering away 
the ample legacy of Sir William Pynsent, and his 
impetuous proceedings in carrying on improvements at 
his Kentish villa, with no regard to expense, and even 
little attention to the period of the day or night when 
he required the work to be done,—may all be well ac- 
counted for by the known ardour of his disposition; 
and are truly to be reckoned among the natural ebulli- 
tions of the same vehement determination of purpose 
which, exerted upop greater things, formed the leading 
feature of his commanding character. The same kind 
of charge has been made against Napoleon, from the 
like overflowings having been remarked of a genius 
grand, and consistently grand, while it occupied only 
its proper channel; and imputations of this kind, it must 
be observed, are always acceptable to those who envy 
the greatness which they cannot aspire to emulate, and 
misconstrue actions which they cannot comprehend. 


“From the Edinburgh Review. 
CHARACTER OF M. TALLEYRAND. 
* * * * * * + 
The calamny which we have been exposing brings 
us naturally to the contemplation of that remarkable 
person who is the object of its attack; and among the 
many that have figured in modern times, we shall in 
vain look for any one who presents a more interesting 
subject of study. His whole history was marked with 





No notice has been taken in this article of a report 


















strange peculiarities, from the period of infancy to the 

















latest scenes of a life protracted to extreme, but vigor- 
ous and undecayed, old age. Born to represent one 
of the most noble families in France, an accident struck 
him with incurable lameness; and the cruel habits of 
their pampered caste made his family add to this in- 
fliction the deprivation of his rank as eldest son. He 
was thus set aside for a brother whose faculties were 
far more crippled by nature than his own bodily frame 
had been by mischance; and was condemned to the 
ecclesiastical state, by way of at once providing for 
him, and getting rid of him. A powerful house, how- 
ever, could not find in Old France much difficulty in 
securing promotion for one of its members in the 
church; be his disposition towards its duties ever so 
reluctant, or his capacity for performing them ever so 
slender. The young Perigord was soon raised over 
the heads of numberless pious men, and profound 
theologians, and became Bishop of Autun, at an age 
when he had probably had little time for reflection 
upon his clerical functions, amidst the dissipations of 
the French capital; into which neither his personal 
misfortune, nor the domestic deposition occasioned by 
it, had prevented him from plunging with all the zeal 
of his strenuous and indomitable nature. -His abilities 
were of the highest order; and the brilliancy with 
which they soon shone out, was well calculated to 
secure his signal success in Parisian society, where his 
rank would alone have gained him a high place; but 
where talents also, even in the humblest station, never 
failed to rise in the face of the aristocratic ‘genius of 
the place,’ and the habits of a nation of courtiers. 

The great event of modern times now converted all 
Frenchmen into politicians—gave to state affairs the 
undisturbed monopoly of interest which the pleasures 
of society had before enjoyed—and armed political 
talents with the influence which the higher accom- 
plishments of refined taste and elegant manners had 
hitherto possessed undivided and almost uncontrolled. 
M. Talleyrand did not long hesitate in choosing his 
part. He sided with the Revolution party, and con- 
tinued to act with them; joining those patriotic mem- 
bers of the clerical body who gave up their revenues 
to the demands of the country, and sacrificed their ex- 
clusive privileges to the rights of the community. But 
when the violence of the Republican leaders, disdain- 
ing all bounds of prudence, or of justice, or of humanity, 
threatened to involve the whole country in anarchy 
and blood, he quitted the scene; and retired first to this 
country, where he passed a year or two, and then to 
America, where he remained until the more regular 
government of the Executive Directory tempered the 
violence of the Revolution, and restored order to the 
State. Since that period, he always filled the highest 
stations either at home or in the diplomatic service, 
except during a part of the Restoration Government, 
when the incurable folly of those Princes who, as he 
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said himself, had come back from their long exile with- 
out having either learnt or forgotten any thing, deemed 
it prudent to lay upon the shelf the ablest and most 
experienced man in the country, that their councils 
might have the benefit of being swayed by the Polig- 
nacs and other imbecile creatures of their legitimate 
Court.* 

But it is from this constant employment of M. Tal- 
leyrand that the principal charge against the integrity 
of his political character has been drawn. The Chief 
Minister and Councillor of the Directory, he became 
suddenly the chief adviser of the Consular Govern- 
ment. When Napoleon took the whole power to him- 
self he continued his Minister. When the indepen- 
dence of Switzerland was rudely invaded, he still pre- 
sided over the department of Foreign Affairs. When 
the child and champicn of Jacobinism had laid his 
parent prostrate in the dust, clothed himself with the 
Imperial purple, maltreated the Pope, and planted the 
iron crown of Italy on his brow, the republican ex- 
bishop remained in his service. When he who after- 
wards so eloquently avowed, that ‘General, Consul, 
Emperor, he owed all to the people,’ studied to dis- 
charge that debt by trampling on every popular right, 
the advocate of freedom was still to be seen by his 
side, and holding the pen through which all the Re- 
scripts of despotic power flowed. When the adopted 
Frenchman, who, with the dying accents of the same 
powerful and racy eloquence, desired that ‘his ashes 
might repose near the stream of the Seine, among the 
people whom he had so much loved,’ was testifying 
the warmth of his affection by such tokens as the 
merciless conscription, and breathing out his tender- 
ness in proclamations of war that wrapped all France 
and all Europe in flame—the philosophic statesman,— 
the friend of haman improvement, the philanthropist 
who had speculated upon the nature of man, and the 
structure of government in both worlds, and had quit- 
ted his original profession because its claims were 
inimical to the progress of society,—continued in- 
separably attached to the person of the military ruler, 
the warrior tyrant; and although he constantly tender- 
ed sounder advice than ever was followed, never 
serupled to be the executor of Ordinances which he 
then most disapproved. The term of boundless, un- 
reflecting, and miscaleulating ambition was hastened 
by its excesses; Napoleon was defeated; foreiga 
powers occupied France; and the Emperor’s Minister 
joined them to restore the Bourbons. With them he 
acted for some time, nor quitted them until they dis- 
closed the self-destructive bent of their feeble and un- 
principled minds,—to rule by tools incapable of any 
acts but those of sycophancy and prostration, and ani- 


* His resignation in 1815-16 was owing to the praise- 
worthy cause already stated; but the Bourbons never 
sought to draw him afterwards from his retirement. 
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mated by no spirit but that of blind and furious bigotry. 
The overthrow of the dynasty once more brought M. 
Talleyrand upon the scene; and he has ever since been 
the most trusted, as the most valuable and skilful, of 
all the new Government’s advisers; nor have the 
wisdom and the firmness of any counsels, except in- 
deed those of the Monarch himself, contributed so 
signally to the successful administration of that great 
Prince, in the unparalleled difficulties of his truly 
arduous position. 

That these well-known passages in M. Talleyrand’s 
life indicate a disposition to be on the successful side, 
without any very nice regard to its real merits, can 
hardly be denied; and when facts, so pregnant with 
evidence, are before the reader, he has not merely 
materials for judging of the character to which they 
relate, but may almost be said to have had its linea- 
ments presented to his view, without the aid of the 
historian’s pencil to portray them. But the just dis- 
crimination of the historian is still wanting to com- 
plete the picture; both by filling up the outline, and by 
correcting it when hastily drawn from imperfect ma- 
terials. Other passages of the life may be brought 
forward; explanations may be given of doubtful actions; 
apparent inconsistencies may be reconciled; and charges 
which at first sight seemed correctly gathered from the 
facts, may be aggravated, extenuated, or repelled, by 
a more enlarged and a more judicial view of the whole 
subject. That the inferences fairly deduced from M. 
Talleyrand’s public life can be wholly countervailed 
by any minuteness of examination, or explained away 
by any ingenuity of comment, it would be absurd to 
assert; yet is it only doing justice to comprise in our 
estimate of his merits, some things not usually taken 
into the account by those who censure his conduct, 
and who pronounce him,—upon the view of his bear- 
ing part in such opposite systems of policy, and acting 
with such various combinativns of party,—to have 
been a person singularly void of public principle, and 
whose individual interest was always his God. 

His conduct towards the order he belonged to has 
been remarked upon with severity. But to that order 
he owed only crucl and heartless oppression, and all 
for an accident that befell him in the cradle. He was 
not only disinherited, but he literally never was allow- 
ed to sleep under his father’s roof. His demeanour in 
respect to sacred matters, unbecoming his profession 
as a priest, has called down censures of a far graver 
description. But he was made by force to enter a pro- 
fession which he abhorred; and upon these who forced 
him, not upon himself, falls the blame of his conduct 
having been unsuited to the cloth which they compel- 


led him to wear. It, moreover, is true, but it has 


been always forgotten in the attacks upon his ecclesi- 
astical character, that he gallantly undertook the 
defence of his sacred order, at a time when such devo- 
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tion to a most unpopular body exposed him to destry. 
tion; and that he went into exile, leaving his fortuy 
behind, and subsisting when abroad upon the sale ¢ 
his books, rather than be contaminated by any shay 
whatever in the enormities of the first Revolution, isg 
circumstance equally true and equally kept in th 
shade by his traducers. When the dissipations of big 
earlier years are chronicled, no allusion is ever mat 
to the severity of his studies at the Sorbonne, where 
was only known as a young man of haughty demea. 
our and silent habits, who lived buried among bis 
books. Unable to deny his wit, and overcome by the 
charms of his conversation, envious men have refused 
him even solid capacity, and more important services 
to seciety; but they have only been able to make this 
denial by forgetting the profound discourse upon Lot 
teries which laid the foundation of his fame; and the 
works on Public Education, upon Weights and Me. 
sures, and upon Colonial Policy, which raised the 
superstructure. No mitigation of the judgment pro 
nounced upon his accommodating, or what has perhaps 
justly been called his time-serving, propensities, has 
ever been effected by viewing the courage which he 
showed in opposing Napoleon’s Spanish war; the still 
more dangerons energy with which he defended the 
clerical body in his diocese at a time full of every kind 
of peril to political integrity; and his exclusion from 
power by the restored dynasty, whose return to the 
French throne was mainly the work of his hands, but 
whose service he quitted rather than concur in a policy 
humiliating to his country. Nor has any account been 
taken of the difficult state of affairs, and the imminent 
risk of hopeless anarchy on the one hand, or complete 
conquest on the other, to which France was exposed 
by the fortune of war and the hazards of revolu 
tion;—an altcrnative presented to him in more thao 
one of those most critical emergencies in which he 
was called to decide for his country as well as him 
self. Yet all these cireumstances must be weighed 
tegether with the mere facts of his successive adhe 
sion to so many governments, if we would avoid doing 
his memory the grossest injustice, and escape the most 
manifest error in that fair estimate of his political 
virtue which it is our object to form. 

Sut if the integrity of this famous personage be the 
subject of unavoidable ccntroversy, and if our opinion 
regarding it must of necessity be clouded with some 
doubt, and at best be difficult satisfactorily to fix—upon 
the talents with which he was gifted, and his successful 
cultivation of them, there can be no question at all; and 
our view of thei is unclouded and clear. His capa 
city was most vigorous and enlarged. Few men have 
ever been endowed with a stronger natural understand- 
ing; cr have given it a more diligent culture, witha 
view to the pursuits in which he was to employ it 








His singular acuteness could at once penetrate every 
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ravelled all complications, and presented each matter 
distinct and unencumbered; his sound, plain, manly 
sense, at a blow got rid of all the husk, and pierced 
immediately to the kernel. A cloud of words was 
wholly thrown away upon him; he cared nothing for 
all the declamation in the world; ingenious topics, fine 
comparisons, cases in point, epigrammatic sentences, 
all passed innocuous over his head. So the storms of 
passion blew unheeded past one whose temper nothing 
could ruffle, and whose path towards his object nothing 
could obstruct. It was a lesson and a study, as well 
asa marvel, to see him disconcert, with a look of his 
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| 
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keen eye, or a motion of his chin, a whole piece of | 


wordy talk, and far-fetched and fine-spun argument, 
without condescending to utter, in the deep tenes of 
his most powerful voice, so much as a word or an in- 
terjection;—far less to overthrow the flimsy structure 
with an irresistible remark, or consume it with a 
withering sarcasm. Whoever conversed with him, or 
saw him in conversation, at once learnt both how dan- 
gerous a thing it was to indulge before him in loose 
prosing, or in false reasoning, or in frothy declamation; 


and how fatal an error he would commit who should 


take the veteran statesman’s good-natured smile for an 
innocent insensibility to the ludicrous, and his ap- 
parently passive want of all effort for permanent indo- 
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subject; his clearness of perception at a glance un-|utter scorn the affected wisdom of those who think 


they prove themselves sound practical men by holding 
cheap every proposal to which the world has been 
little, or not all accustomed, and which appeals for its 
support to principles rarely resorted to. His own plan 
for maintaining the peace and independence of Belgium 
may be cited as an example of a policy at once refined 
and profound. He would have had it made the resort 


‘lof the fine arts and of letters, with only force enough 


to preserve its domestic peace, and trusting for its pro- 
tection to the general abhorrence which all Europe 
must have,in these times, of any proceeding hostile to 
such a power. 

Although M. Talleyrand never cultivated the art of 
oratory, yet his brilliant wit, enlivening a constant 
vein of deep sense and original observation, and his 
extraordinary mastery over all the resources of the 
language in which he expressed himself, gave to the 
efforts of his pen, as well as to his conversation, a 
relish, a charm, and a grace, that few indeed have 
ever attained, and certainly none have surpassed. His 
thorough familiarity with the best writers of his own 
country was manifest in all his compositions, as well 
as in his talk; which, however, was too completely 
modulated to the tone of the most refined society, ever 
to wear the least appearance of pedantry. To cite 
examples of the felicitous turns of his expression in 


lence of mind. There are many living examples of | writing, would almost be to take any passage at ran- 


persons not meanly -gifted who, in the calm of his 
placid society, have been wrecked among such shoals 
as these. 

But his political sagacity was above all his other 
great qualities; and it was derived from the natural 
perspicacity to which we have adverted, and that con- 
summate knowledge of mankind—that swift and sure 
tact of character—into which his long and varied ex- 
perience has matured the faculties of his manly, yet 
subtle understanding. If never to be deluded by fool- 
ish measures, nor ever to be deceived by cunning men, 
be among the highest perfections of the practical 
statesman, where shall we look for any one who pre- 
ferred higher claims to this character? But his states- 
manship was of no vulgarcast. He despised the silly, 
and easy, and false old maxims which inculcate uni- 
versal distrust, whether of unknown men or of novel 
measures; as much as he did the folly of those whose 
facility is an advertisement for impostors or for enthu- 
siasts to make dupes of them. 
which knew as well where to give his confidence as to 
withhold it; and he knew full surely that the whole 
difficulty of the political art consists in being able to 
say whether any given person, or scheme, belongs to 
the right class or to the wrong. It would be very un- 


true to affirm that he never wilfully deceived others; 
but it would probably be still more erroneous to admit 
that he ever in his life was deceived. 


So he held in 
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His was the skill | que son 


dom of the few works which he has left. But the 


following description of the American Planter may 


suffice to show how he could paint moral as well as 
natural scenery. ‘The writers of Chateaubriand’s school 
might envy its poetical effect, and might perhaps learn 
how possible it is to be pointed and epigrammatic 
without being affected, and sentimental, without being 
mawkish. 

‘Le bucheron Americain ne s’interesse a rien; toute 
idee sensible est loin de lui; ces branches si elegam- 
ment jettées par la nature, un beau feuillage, une cou- 
leur vive qui anime une partie du bois, un verd plus 
fort qui en assombroit une autre, tout cela n’est rien: 
il n’a de souvenir a placer nulle part: c’est la quantite 
de coups de hache qu’il faut qu’il donne pour abattre un 
arbre, qui est son unique idee. I] n’a pointe plante; il 
n’en sait point les plaisirs. L’arbre qu’il planteroit n’est 
bon a rien pour lui; car jamais il ne le verra assez fort 
pour qu’il puisse l’abattre: ¢’est de detruire qui le fait 
vivre: on detruit par-tout: aussi tout lieu lui est bon; il 
tient pas au champ ot il a placé son travail, parce 
travail, n’est que de la fatigue, et qu’aucune 
idée douce n’y est jointe. Ce qui sort de ses mains ne 
passe point par toutes les croissances si attachantes 
pour le cultivateur; il ne suit pas la destinée de ses 


| productions; il ne connoit par le plaisir des nouveaux 


essais; et sien s’en allant il n’oublie pas sa hache, il 
ne laisse pas de regrets la of il a veeu des années.’ 

Of his truly inimitable conversation, and the mixture 
of strong masculine sense, and exquisitely witty turns 
in which it abounded,—independently of the interest, 
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and the solid value which it derived from a rich fund 
of anecdote, delivered in the smallest number possible 
of the most happy and most appropriate words possible, 
—it would indeed be difficult to convey an adequate 
idea. His own powers of picturesque, and wonderful- 
ly condensed expression, would be hardly sufficient to 
present a portrait of its various and striking beauties. 
Simple and natural, yet abounding in the most sudden 
and unexpected turns—full of point, yet evidently the 
inspiration of the moment, and therefore more abso- 
lutely to the purpose than if it had been the laboured 
effort of a day’s reflection, a single word often perform- 
ing the office of sentences, nay, a tone not unfrequently 
rendering many words superfluous—always the phrase 
most perfectly suitable selected, and its place most 
happily chosen—all this is literally correct, and no 
picture of fancy, but a mere abridgement and tran- 
script of the marvellous original; and yet it all falls 
very short of conveying its lineaments, and fails still 
more to render its colouring and its shades. For there 
was a constant gaiety of manner, which had the mirth- 
ful aspect of good-humour, even on the eve or on the 
morrow of some flash in which his witty raillery had 
wrapt a subject or a person in ridicule, or of some 
torrent in which his satire had descended instantaneous 
but destructive—there was an archness of malice, when 
+ more than ordinary execution must be-done, that defied 
the pencil of the describer, as it did the attempts of the 
imitator—there were manners the most perfect in ease, 
in grace, in flexibility—there was the voice of singular 
depth and modulation, and the countenance alike fitted 
to express earnest respect, unostentatious contempt, 
and bland complacency—and all this must really have 
been witnessed to be accurately understood. His say- 
ings—his mots, as the French have it—are renowned; 
but these alone convey an imperfect idea of his whole 
conversation. They show indeed the powers of his 
wit, and the felicity of his concise diction; and they 
have a peculiarity of style, such, that, if shown with- 
out a name, no one could be ata loss to whom he should 
attribute them. But they are far enough from completing 
the sketch of his conversation to those who never 
heard it. A few instances may, however, be given, 
chiefly to illustrate what has been said of its character- 
istic conciseness and selection. 


Being asked if a certain authoress, whom he had 
long since known, but who belonged rather to the last 
age, was not ‘un peu ennuyeuse.’ ‘Du tout;’ said he, 
‘elle était parfaitement ennuyeuse.’ A gentleman in 
company was one day making a somewhat zealous 
eulogy of his mother’s beauty, dwelling upon the topic 
at unealled-for length—he himself having certainly in- 
herited no portion of that kind under the marriage of 
his parents. ‘C’etait, donc, monsieur votre pére qui 
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which at once released the circle from the Subject 
When Madame de Stael published her celebrated nor 
of Delphiné, she was supposed to have painted hers 
in the person of the heroine, and M. Talleyrand in thy 
of an elderly lady who is one of the principal chang. 
ters. ‘On me dit’ (said he, the first time he met her) 
‘que nous sommes tous les deux dans votre Romans, 
deguisés en femme.’ Rulhieres, the celebrated auth 
of the work on the Polish Revolution, having said, 
‘Je n’ai fait qu’un inconsequence de ma vie;’ ‘Et quani 
finira-t-elle?? was M. Talleyrand’s reply.—‘*Genéve ex 
ennuyeuse, n’est-ce pas?’ asked a friend—‘Surtoy 
quand on s’y amuse,’ was the answer.—‘Elle est jp. 
supportable’ (said he, with marked emphasis, of on 
well known; but as if he had gone too far, and to take 
off somewhat of what he had laid on, he added, 
‘Elle n’a que ce defaut-la.,—*Ah, je sens des douleur 
infernales,’ said a person whose life had been supposed 
to be somewhat of the loosest. ‘Deja?’* was the en 
quiry suggested to M. Talleyrand. Nor ought wet 
pass over the only mof that ever will be recorded of 
Charles X., uttered on his return to France in 1814, o 
seeing, like our Second Charles at a similar reception, 
that the adversaries of his family had disappeared, ‘ll 
n’y a qu’un Francais deplus.’ This was the sugges 
tion of M. Talleyrand. He afterwards proposed, in 
like manner, to Charles’ successor, that the foolish 
freaks of the Duchesse de Berri should be visited with 
this Rescript to her and her faction—*Madame, il n'y 
a plus d’éspoir pour vous. Vous serez jugée, con 
damneée, et gracice.’ 

Of his temper and disposition in domestic life, it 
remains to speak; and nothing could be more perfect 
than these. If it be true, which is, however, more 
than questionable, that a life of public business hardens 
the heart; if this be far more certainly the tendency of 
a life much chequered with various fortune; if he is al- 
most certain to lose his natural sympathies with mar 
kind, who has in his earliest years tasted the bitter 
cup of cruel and unnatural treatment, commended to 
his lips by the hands that should have cherished him; 
if, above all, a youth of fashionable dissipation and in 
trigue, such as M. Talleyrand, like most of our owa 
great men, undeniably led, has, in almost every in 
stance been for:nd to eradicate the softer domestic feel- 
ings, and to plant ev: ry selfish weed in the cold soil 


his kindly and generous nature, that we are entitled to 
record how marked an exception he formed to all these 
rules. While it would be a foolish and a needless es- 
aggeration to represent him as careless of his own it 
terest, or ambition, or gratifications, at any period of 


*Certainly it_came naturally to him; it is, however, 
not original. The Cardinal de Retz’s physician is said 
to have made a similar exclamation on a like occasion; 





apparemment n’était pas trop bien,’ was the remark, 








—‘Deja, Monseigneur?’ 
















































of a neglected bosom—surely it is no small praise of | 
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his life, it is nevertheless quite true that his disposi- 
tion continued to the last gentle and kindly; that he 


not only entertained throughout the tempest of the revo- 


CHARACTER OF M. TALLEYRAND. 


| e’est tout ce qui restait de la puissance de l’*homme qui 
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fendit les rochers du Simplon, planta ses drapeaux sur 
|les capitales de |’Europe, réleva |’Italie prosternée 
depuis tant de siécles. Bouleversez done le monde, 


lutionary anarchy the strongest abhorrence of all violent | oecupez de votre nom les quartre parties de la terre, 
and cruel deeds, but exerted his utmost influence in miti- | sortez des mers de l’Europe, élancez-vous jusqu’au ciel, 


gating the excesses which led to them in others; 
his love of peace in all its blessed departments, whe- 


ther tranquillity at home, or amity and good-will | 


abroad, was the incessant object of his labours; that, 
in domestic life, he was of a peculiarly placid temper, 
and full of warm and steady affections. His aversion 
to all violent courses was even, in some instances, 
carried to a length which prevented his wonted calm- 
ness of judgment, and his constant and characteristic 
love of justice, even when an adversary was concern- 
ed, from having their free scope. He never could 
speak with patience of Carnot, for having continued, 
during the Reign of Terror, to serve and to save his 
country by directing the war which defended her 
against Europe in arms;—forgetting how much less 
could be urged for his own conduct under the con- 
scriptions of Napoleon, and under the military occu- 
pation of the Allies, —even admitting his predominant 
desire to prevent anarchy and conquest,—than might 
most fairly be offered in defence of that illustrious Re- 
publican’s inflexible and uncompromising, though stern 
and undaunted virtue. 





NAPOLEON’S WIDOW. 


From an article in the Edinburgh Review, on Chateau- 
briand’s Congress of Verona. 


We must fairly confess that the merit of this book, 
to our taste, consists much less in the serious discus- 
sions than in the anecdotes, told in an agreeable and 
lively manner, which it contains. The interview 
which he had with that fallen woman, who had once 
the honour to share Napoleon’s bed, is thus described: 


‘Nous refusimes d’abord une invitation de l’archi- 
duchesse de Parme; elle insista, et nous y allames. 
Nous la trouvames fort gaie: l’univers s’étant chargé 
de se souvenir de Napoleon, elle n’avait plus la peine 
d’y songer. Nous lui dimes que nous avions rencon- 
tre ses soldats a Plaisance, et qu’elle en avait autrefois 
@avantage; elle repondit: “Je ne songe plus a cela.” 
Elle prononga quelques mots légers, et comme en pas- 
sant, sur le roi de Rome: elle etait grosse. Sa cour 
avait un certain air délabré et vieilli, excepté M. Nie- 
perg, homme de bon ton. I] n’y avait la de singulier 
que nous dinant auprés de Marie-Louise, et les brace- 
lets faits de la pierre du sarcophage de Juliette, que 
Portait la veuve de Napoléon. 

‘En traversant le Po, a Plaisance, une seule barque 
nouvellement peinte, portant une espéce de pavillon 
impérial, frappa nos regards; deux ou trois dragons, en 
veste et en bonnet de police, faisaient boire leurs che- 
vaux; nous entrions dans les états de Marie-Louise: 


that | et allez tomber pour mourir a l’extrémite des flots de 


| Atlantique: vous n’aurez pas fermé les yeux, qu’un 
| voyageur passera le Po et verra ce que nous avons vu.’ 
| Unworthy creature! and as foolish as base! Whilst 
her illustrious husband was pining under a treatment 
more impolitic even than it was cruel, and more sense- 
less still than it was impolitic, she never heaved a 
sigh for his fate, nor cast an eye of affection towards 
the rock to which flinty-hearted men* had chained 
him. While the other members of his family, on 
whom it was so much less incumbent, and some of 
whom, in the caprice of unlimited power, he had used 
moderately well, wearied gods and men with their in- 
stances to be allowed the sad privilege of sharing his 
sufferings, she on whom his eye had never beamed 
but in love and courtesy—she, wrapt up in the stupid 
indulgences of Germanic etiquette, but not satiated 
with these, must give her person up to the first Aus- 
trian soldier that approached her, and by whom, ac- 
cording to the above passage, she was occupied in the 
disgusting office of breeding half-brothers to the son 
of Napoleon. For that son, it seems, by this same 
passage, she retained as much affection as for his 
great father,—showing herself to be as unnatural a 
parent as she is a grovelling and degenerate consort. 
The reader will be pleased to observe that this revolt- 
ing picture of legitimacy comes not from our hand. It 
is drawn by the powerful and loyal pencil of the Aus- 
trian Emperor’s friend and correspondent,—the chival- 
rous, the romantic champion of the old dynasties of 
Europe,—who has sacrificed himself for the Duchess 
of Berri’s house, and has prostrated himself before 
that of the other woman, whose name shall not soil 
our page except in M. Chateaubriand’s periods. 


From the Edinburgh Review. 
MRS. FITZHERBERT’S MARRIAGE TO 
GEORGE IV. 


We have received from Lord Stourton a Letter re- 
specting our notice, in the above Article, of Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert’s marriage; and we have much pleasure in lay- 


* Ou yap rw redvnney ert x Sent dice ‘Odvereuc, 
AAA’ ert mou Coos nerepuKeT as Eupel ToViED 
*Nuze ey aeegippute® x 2aeres de pasty avdpec ex cuciv. 
Hom. Od. A. 


This is not our citation; it is the admirable one of 





| 


Lord Holland, whose noble conduct and that of his fami- 
ly towards the illustrious exile, worthy of his name, is 
above all praise 
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ing before our readers a communication so creditable 
to the feelings of the noble writer. 


‘To the Editor of the Edinburgh Review. 


‘Sir,—A mistatement, no doubt unintentional, of the 
circumstances attending the marriage of Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert, in one of your late Articles, being liable to a con- 
struction, in the views of members of her religious com- 
munion, injurious to her reputation, you will, lam 
sure, readily oblige me by inserting in your next num- 
ber the following more accurate statement, for the 
fidelity of which I pledge my honour. 

‘The marriage ceremony was performed, not out of | 
this kingdom, as you have stated, but in her own draw- 
ing-room, in her house in town, in the presence of an 
officiating Protestant clergyman, and of two of her own 
nearest relatives. Al] the parties being now deceased, 
to ordinary readers this discrepancy will appear of lit- | 
tle moment; as the ceremony, wherever it was per- 
formed, could confer-no legal rights; and no issue fol- 
lowed this union. But when | inforin you, that in the 
one case,—that stated in your Article, it would have 
been an invalid marriage as affecting the conscience of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert in the sight of her own Church; and 
that in the other case it formed a conscientious connec- 
tion in the opinion of such portions of Christendom as 
hold communion with the See of Rome, I am confident 
you will permit this statement, under my name and re- 
sponsibility, to appear in your Journal. 1 shall, more- 
over, add—that the conscientious validity of the con- 
tract depended upon the fact, that the discipline of the 
Council of Trent as to marriage has never been received 
in this country. I owe this plain counter-statement to 
the memory of Mrs. Fitzherbert, in order that asper- 
sions which, from peculiar circumstances, she was 
herself unable to rebut when living, should not be in- 
scribed without contradiction on her tomb. ‘That I 
have not officiously imposed on myself an unnecessary 
duty in endeavouring to protect the fame of this vir- 
tuous and distinguished lady, or am about to mislead 
by erroneous facts, I must appeal to the following ex- | 
tract from one of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s letters to myself, 
which closely followed certain confidential communi- | 
cations, on which I rely for the perfect accuracy of my | 
information on this delicate subject. | 

‘ ‘My dear Lord Stourton, | 

‘ ‘] trust whenever it pleases God to remove me from | 
this world, my conduct and character, in your hands, 
will not disgrace my family or my friends. Paris, | 
Dec. 7, 1833.’ ‘I remain, Sir, 

‘Your obedient humble servant, 
‘STOURTON. 





‘Mansfield street, 30th June, 1838.” 
From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
THE ORIGINAL OF “NOT A DRUM WAS IIEARD.” 
Water-grass-hill. 


When single-speech Hamilton made in the Irish Com- 
mons that one memorable hit, and persevered ever after 
in obdurate taciturnity, folks began very justly to sus- 
pect that all was not right; in fact, that the solitary egg 
on which he thus sat, plumed in all the glory of incu- 
bation, had been laid by another. The Rev. Mr. | 





Wolfe is supposed to be the author of a single poem, | 
unparalleled in the English language for all the quali- 
ties of a true lyric, breathing the purest spirit of the | 


MRS. FITZHERBERT’S MARRIAGE TO GEORGE IV. 





antique and setting criticism completely at defiance, | 
say supposed, for the gentleman himself never claime 
its authorship during his short and unobtrusive lifetime, 
He who could write the “Funeral of Sir John Moore," 
must have eclipsed all the lyric poets of this latter 
by the fervour and brilliancy of his powers. Do th 
other writings of Mr. Wolfe bear any trace of inspin. 
tion? None. 

I fear we must look elsewhere for the origin of thos 
beautiful lines; and I think I can put the public on the 
right scent. In 1749, Colonel de Beaumanoir, a natiye 
of Britanny, having raised a regiment in his own neigh. 
bourhood, went out with it to India, in that unfortunat 
expedition cummanded by Lally-Tolendal, the failure 
of which eventually lost to the French their possessions 
in Hindostan. The colonel was killed in defending, 
against the forces of Coote, Ponpicnerry, the hs 
stronghold of the French in that hemisphere. He was 
buried that night on the north bastion of the fortress by 
a few faithful followers, and the next day the fleet sail. 
ed with the remainder of the garrison for Europe. In 
the appendix to the ‘Memoirs of Latiy-Totenpat,” 
by his Son, the following lines occur, which bear som 
resemblance to those attributed to Wolfe. Perhaps 
Wolfe Tone may have communicated them to his rela 
tive the clergyman on his return from France. Fids 
sit penés lectorem. P. Provr, 


TUK ORIGINAL OF «NOT A DRUM WAS HEARD” 


Il. 
Ni le son du tambour...ni la marche funebre. .. 
Ni le feu des soldats ...ne marqua son depart.— 
Mais du srave, a la hate, a travers les tenebres, 
Mornes ... nous portames le cadavre au rempart! 
ul. 
De Minuit c’était l'heure, et solitaire et sombre— 
La lune a peine offrait un debile rayon; 
La lanterne |uisait peniblement dans l’ombre, 
Quand de la bayonette on creusa le gazon. 
ut. 








D’inutile cercueil ni de drap funeraire 
Nous ne daignames point entourer Je HEROS; 
Il gisait dans les plis dumanteau militaire 
Comme un guerrier qui dort son heure de repos. 
Iv. 
La priére qu’on fit fut de courte durée: 
Nul ne parla de deuil, bien que le cceur fut plein! - | 
Mais on fixait du Mort la figure adorée... | 
Mais avec amertume on songeait au demain. 
v. 


| Au demain! quand ici ou sa fosse s’appréte, 


Ou son humide lit on dresse avee sanglots, 


| L’ennemi orgueilleux marchera sur sa téte, 


Et nous, ses veterans, serons loin sur les flots! 
Vi. 
Ils terniront sa gloire...on pourra les entendre 
Nommer lillustre Mort @’un tonamer ... ou fol;— 
Il les laissera dire.—Eh! qwimporte i sa CENDRE 
Que la main d’un Breton a confiee an sol? 
vit. 
L’euvre durait encor, quand retentit la cloche ! 
Au sommet du Befroi:—et le canon lointain 
Tiré par intervalle, en annoncant l’approche, 
Signalait la fierté de ’ennemi hautain. 
Vill. 


Et dans sa fosse alors le mimes lentement.. 
Prés du champ ot sa gloire a eté consommee: 
Ne mimes a l’endroit pierre ni monument 
Le laissant seu! a seul avec sa Renommee! 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 


FARDOROUGHA, THE MISER. 
[conTiINUED.] 


The dwelling of Bodagh Buie O’Brien, to which 
Connor is now directing his steps, was a favourable 
specimen of that better class of farm-houses inhabited 
by our more extensive and wealthy agriculturists. It 
wasa large, whitewashed, ornamentally thatched build- 
ing, that told by its external aspect of the good living, 
extensive comfort, and substantial opulence which pre- 
vailed within. Stretched before its hall-door was a 
small lawn, bounded on the left by a wall that sepa- 
rated it from the farm-yard into which the kitchen 
door opened. Here were stacks of hay, oats, and 
wheat, all upon an immense scale, both as to size and 
number; together with thrashing and winnowing ma- 
chines, improved ploughs, carts, cars, and all the other 
modern implements of an extensive farm. Very cheer- 
ing, indeed, was the din of industry that arose from 
the clank of machinery, the grunting of hogs, the 
cackling of geese, the quacking of ducks, and all the 
various other sounds which proceeded from what at 
first sight might have appeared to be rather a scene of 
confusion, but which, on closer inspection, would be 
found a rough yet well-regulated system, in which 
every person had an allotted duty to perform. Here 
might Bodagh Buie be seen, dressed in a grey broad- 
cloth coat, broad kerseymere breeches, and lambs’ 
wool stockings, moving from place to place with that 
calm, sedate, and contented air, which betokens an 
easy mind, and a consciousness of possessing a more 
than ordinary share of property and influence. With 
hands thrust into his smailclothes pockets, and a 
bunch of gold seals suspended from his fob, he issued 
his orders ian a grave and quiet tone, differing very 
little in his dress from an absolute Sguireen, save in 
the fact of his Caroline hat being rather scuffed, and 
his strong shoes begrimed with the soil of his fields 
or farm-yard. Mrs. O’Brien was, out of the sphere 
of her own family, a person of much greater pretension 
than the Bodagh her husband; and, though in a differ- 
ent manner, not Jess so in the discharge of her duty 
as a wife, a mother, or a mistress. In appearance, she 
was a large, fat, good-looking woman, eternally in a 
state of motion and bustle, and as her education had 
been extremely scanty, her tone and manner, though 
brimful of authority and consequence, were strongly 
marked with that ludicrous vulgarity which is pro- 
duced by the attempt of an ignorant person to accom- 
plish a high style of gentility. She was a kind- 
hearted, charitable woman, however; but so invete- 
rately conscious of her station in life, that it became 
in her opinion a matter of duty to exhibit a refinement 
and elevation of language suitable to a matron who 


could drive every Sunday to Mass on her own jaunt-! 
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ing car. When dressed on these occasions in her rich 
rustling silks, she had, what is called in Ireland, a 
comfortable flaghoola look, but at the same time a 
carriage so stiff and rustic, as utterly overcame all her 
attempts, dictated as they were by the simplest vanity, 
at enacting the arduous and awful character of a Squi- 
reen’s wife. Their family consisted of a son and daugh- 
ter; the former, a young man of a very amiable dispo- 
sition, was, at the present period of our story, a student 
in Maynooth College, and the latter, now in her nine- 
teenth year, a promising pupil in a certain Seminary 
for young ladies, conducted by that notorious Master 
of Arts, Littke Cupid. Oona, or Una O’Brien, was in 
truth a most fascinating and beautiful bruneéte; tall in 
stature, light and agile in all her motions, cheerful 
and sweet in temper, but with just as much of that 
winning caprice, as was necessary to give zest and 
piquancy to her whole character. Though tall and 
slender, her person was by no means thin; on the con- 
trary, her limbs and figure were very gracefully round- 
ed, and gave promise of that agreeable fulness, be- 
neath or beyond which no perfect model of female 
proportion can exist. If our readers could get one 
glance at the hue of her rich cheek, or fall for a mo- 
ment under the power of her black mellow eye, cr 
witness the beauty of her white teeth, while her face 
beamed with a profusion of dimples, or saw her while 
ia the act of shaking out her tnvinctd/e locks, ere she 
bound them up with her white and delicate hands— 
then indeed night they und. rstand why no war of the 
elements could prevent Connor O’ Donovan from risk- 
ing life and limb sooner than disappoint her in the pro- 
mise of their first meeting. 

Oh that first meeting of pure and youthful love! 
with what a glory is it ever encircled in the memory 
of the human heart? No matter how long or how me- 
lancholy the lapse of time since its past existence may 
be, still, still, is it remembered by our feelings when 
the recollection of every tie but itself has departed. 

The char, however, that murmured its many toned 
music through the soul of Una O’Brien was not, upon 
the evening in question, wholly free from a shade of 
melancholy for which she could not account; and this 
impression did not result from any previous exami- 
nation of her love for Connor O’ Donovan, though many 
such she had. She knew that in this, the utmost 
opposition from both her parents must be expected; 
nor was it the consequence of a consciousness on her 
part, that in promising him a clandestine meeting, she 
had taken a step which could not be justified. Of this, 
too, she had been aware before; but, until the hour of 
appointment drew near, the heaviness which pressed 
her down was such as caused her to admit that the 
sensation, however painful and gloomy, was new to 
her, and bore a character distinct from any thing that 
could proceed froin the various lights in whieh she 
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had previously considered her attachment. ‘This was, 
moreover, heightened by the boding aspect of the 
heavens and the dread repose of the evening, so un- 
like any thing she had ever witnessed before. Notwith- 
standing all this, she was sustained by the eager and 
impatient buoyancy of first affection; which, when 
her imagination pictured the handsome form of her 
young and manly lover, predominated for the time 
over every reflection and feeling that was opposed to 
itself. Her mind indeed resembled a fair autumn Jand- 
scape, over which the cloud shadows may be seen 
sweeping for a moment, whilst again the sun comes 
out and turns all into serenity and light. 
The place appointed for their interview, was a small 
paddock, shaded by alders, behind her father’s garden, 
and thither, with trembling limbs and a palpitating 
heart did the young and graceful daughter of Bodagh 
Buie proceed. 
For a considerable time, that is to say, for three 
long years before this delicious appointment, had Con- 
ner O'Donovan and Una been wrapped in the Elysium 
of mutual love. At mass, at fair, and at market, had 
they often and often met, and as frequently did their 
eyes search each other out, and reveal in long blush- 
ing glances the state of their respective hearts. Many 
a time did he seek an opportunity to disclose what he 
felt, and as often with confusion, and fear, and delight, 
did she afford him what he sought. Thus did one 
opportunity after another pass away, and as often did 
he form the towering resolution to reveal his affection 
if he were ever favoured with another. Still would 
some disheartening reflection, arising from the uncom- 
mon gentleness and extreme modesty of his character, 
throw a damp upon his spirit; he questioned his own 
penetration: perhaps she was in the habit of glancing 
as much at others as she glanced at him; could it be 
possible that the beautiful daughter of Bodagh Buie, 
the wealthiest man, and of his wife, the proudest wo- 
man, Within a large circle of the country, would love 
the son of Fardorougha Donovan, whose name had 
alas, become so odious and unpopular? But then the 
blushing face, the dark lucid eyes, and the long earnest 
glance rose before his imagination, and told him that, 
let the difference in the character and station of their 
parents be what it might, the fair dark daughter of 
O’Brien was not insensible to him, nor to the anxieties 
he felt. 

The circumstance which produced the first conver- 
sation they ever had, arose from an incident of a very 
striking and singular character. About a week before 
the evening in question, one of Bodagh Buie’s bee- 
skeps hived, and the young colony, though closely 
watched and pursued, directed their course to Fardo- 
rougha’s house, and settled in the mouth of the chim- 
ney. Connor, having got a clean sheet secured them, 
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dagh’s servants, when it was suggested that the duty 
of bringing them home devolved on himself, inasmyc 
as he was told they would not remain, unless place 
in anew skep by the hands of the person on whose pp. 
perty they had settled. While on his way to the Bp. 
dagh’s he was accosted in the following words by one 
of O’Brien’s servants: 

‘Connor, there’s good luck before you, or the bees 
wouldn’t pick you out amongst all the rest o° th 
neighbours—you ought to hould up your head, ma, 
who knows what manin’s in it?’ 

‘Why do you b’lieve that bees settlin’ wid one js, | 
sign 0’ good luck?’ 

‘Surely I do; doesn’t every one know it to be thrue! | 
Connor, you’re a good-lookin’ fellow, an’ I need searee. 
ly tell you that we have a purty girl at home; can you 
lay that an* that together? Arrah, be my sowl, the | 
richest honey ever the same bees ill make, is nothiy’ 
but alloways, compared wid that purty mouth of her 
own! A honey-comb is a fool to it.’ 

‘Why, did you ever thry, Mike?’ 

‘Is it me? Och, och, if I was only high enough in 
this world, maybe I wouldn’t be spakin’ sweet to her, 
no, no, be my word! thry indeed for the likes o’ me 
Faith, but I know a sartin young man that she doe 
be often spakin’ about.’ i 
Connor’s heart was in a state of instant commotion, 
‘An’ who—who is ke—who is that sartin youy 
man, Mike?’ 
‘Faith, the son o’ one that can run a shillin’ farther 
than e’er another man in the county. Do you happen 
to be acquaint wid one Connor O’Donovan, of Lism 
mona?’ 

‘Connor O’Donovan—that’s good, Mike—in th 
mane time don’t be goin’ it on us. No, no;—an’ ever 
if she did, it isn’t to you she’d spake about any one, 
Michael ahagur?’ 
‘No, nor it wasn’t to me—sure I didn’t say it was | 
but don’t you know my sisther’s at sarvice in the Be | 
dagh’s family? Divil the word o’ falsity I’m tellin’ 
you—so, if you haven’t the heart to spake for yoursell, 
I wouldn’t give knots 0’ straws for you; and now, | 
there’s no harm done I hope—moreover, an’ by the | 
same token you needn’t go to the throuble o” puttia’ 
up an advertisement to let the parish know what I’ve 
tould you.’ 

‘Hut, tut, Mike, it’s all folly. Una Dhun O’Brien 
to think of me! nonsense, man; that cock would neve! | 
fight.’ 
‘Very well; divil a morsel of us is forcin’ you 
b’lieve it. I suppose the mother o’ you has your wood 
en spoon to the fore still. I'd kiss the Bravery you 
didn’t come into the world wid a silver ladle in yout 
mouth, anyhow. In the mane time, we’re at the Bo 
dagh’s—an’ have an eye about you afther what you've 
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and was about to commit them to the care of the Bo- 
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This, indeed, was important intelligence to Connor, 
and it is probable that had he not heard it, another op- 
portunity of disclosing his passion might have been 
Jost. 

Independently of this, however, he was not proof 
against the popular superstition of the bees, particu- 
larly as it appeared to be an augury to which his ena- 
moured heart could cling with all the hope of young 
and passionate enthusiasm. 

Nor was it long till he had an opportunity of per- 
ceiving that she whose image had floated in light be- 
fore his fancy, gave decided manifestations of being 
struck by the same significant occurrence. On enter- 
ing the garden, the first person his eye rested on was 
Una herself, who, as some of the other hives were ex- 
pected to swarm, had been engaged watching them 
during the day. His appearance at any time would 
have created a tumult in her bosom, but, in addition to 
this, when she heard that the bees which had rested 
on Connor’s house, had swarmed from her own hive, 
to use the words of Burns— 

“She looked—she reddened like the rose, 

Syne pale as ony lily;” 
and with a shy but expressive glance at Connor, said, 
in alow hurried voice: ‘these belong /o me.’ 

Until the moment we are describing, Connor and 
she, notwithstanding that they frequently met in pub- 
lie places, had never yet spoken; nor could the words 
now uttered by Una be considered as addressed to 
him, although from the glance that accompanied them 
it was sufficiently evident that they were designed for 
him alone. It was in vain that he attempted to accost 
her, his confusion, his pleasure, his timidity, seemed 
to unite in rendering him incapable of speaking at all. 
His lips moved several times, but the words, as they 
arose, died away unspoken. 

At this moment, Mike, with waggish good humour, 
and ina most laudable fit of industry, reminded the 
other servants who had been assisting to secure the 
bees, that as they (the bees) were now safe, no farther 
necessity existed for their presence. 

‘Come, boys—death-alive, the day’s passin’—only 
think, Miss Una, that we have all the hay in the 
Long-shot-meadow to get into cocks yet, an’ here 
we're idlin’ an’ gostherin’ away our time like I dunna 
what. They’re schamin’, Miss Una—divil a thing 
else, an’ what'll the masther say if the same meadow’s 
not finished to-night?’ 

‘Indeed, Mike,’ replied Una; ‘if the meadow is to 
be finished this night, there’s little time to be lost.’ 

‘Come boys,’ exclaimed Mike, ‘you hear what Miss 
Una says—if it’s to be finished to-night there's little 
time to be lost—turn out—march. Miss Una can 
Watch the bees widout our help. Good evenin’, Mis- 
ther Donovan; be my word but you're entitled to a 
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taste 0’ honey any way, for bringin’ back Miss Una’s 
bees to her.’ 

Mike, after having uttered this significant opinion 
relative to his sense of justice, drove his fellow-ser- 
vants out of the garden, and left the lovers together. 
There was now a dead silence, during the greater part 
of which, neither dared to look at the other—at length 
each hazarded a glance, their eyes met, and their em- 
barrassment deepened in a tenfold degree. Una, on 
withdrawing her gaze, looked with an air of perplexi- 
ty from one object to another, and at length with down- 
east lids, and glowing cheeks, her eyes became fixed 
on her own white and delicate finger— 

‘Who would think,’ said she, in a voice tremulous 
with agitation, ‘that the sting of a bee could be so 
painful?’ 

Connor advanced towards her with a beating heart, 
‘Where have you been stung, Miss O’Brien?” said he, 
in a tone shaken out of its fulness by what he felt. 

‘In the finger,’ she replied, and she looked closely 
into the spot as she uttered the words. 

‘Will you let me see it?’ asked Connor. 

She held her hand towards him without knowing 
what she did, nor was it till after a strong effort that 
Connor mastered himself so far as to ask her in which 
finger she felt the pain. In fact, both saw at once that 
their minds were engaged upon far different thoughts, 
and that their anxiety to pour out the full confession 
of their love was equally deep and mutual. 

As Connor put the foregoing question to her, he tock 
her hand in his. . 

‘In what finger!’ she replied, ‘I don’t—indeed—I— 
I believe in the—the—but what—what is this!—I am 
very—very weak.’ 

‘Let me support you to the summer-house, where 
you can sit,’ returned Connor, still clasping her soft 
delicate hand in his; then circling her slender waist 
with the other, he helped her to a seat under the thick 
shade of the osiers. 

Una’s countenance immediately became pale as 
death, and her whole frame trembled excessively. 

‘You are too weak even to sit without support,’ said 
Connor, ‘your head is droopin’. For God’s sake lean 
it over on me. Oh, I’d give ten thousand lives to have 
it on iny breast only for one moment.’ 

Her paleness still continued; she gazed on him, and 
as he gently squeezed her hand, a slight pressure was 
given in return. He then drew her head over upon his 
shoulder, where it rather fell than leaned; a gush of 
tears came from her eyes, and the next moment, with 
sobbing hearts, they were encircled in each other's 
arms. 

From this first intoxicating draught of youthful love, 
they were startled by the voice of Mrs. O’Brien call- 
ing upon her daughter, and, at the same time, to their 
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utter dismay, they observed the portly dame sailing, 


in her usual state, down towards the arbour, with an 
immense bunch of keys dangling from her side. 

‘Oonagh, Miss—Miss Oonagh—where are you Miss, 
Ma Colleen?!—Here’s a litther,’ she proceeded, when 
Una appeared, ‘from Mrs. Fogarty, your school-mis- 
thress, to your fadher—statin’ that she wants you to 
finish your Jiggraphy at the dancin’, wid a new dan- 
cin’-tacher from Dubling. Why—"ah! what ails you, 
Miss, Ma Colleen?’ What the dickens wor you eryin’ 
for?’ 

‘These nasty bees that stung me,’ returned the girl; 
‘oh, for goodness sake, mother dear, don’t come any 
farther, except you wish to have a whole hive upon 
you.’ 

‘Why, sure, they wouldn’t sting any one that 
wont meddle wid them,’ replied the mother in a kind 
of alarm. 

‘The sorra pin they care, mother—don’t come near 
them; I’ll be in, by an’ by—where’s my father?’ 

*He’s in the house, an’ wants you to answer Mrs. 
Fogarty, statin’ fedher you'll take a month’s larnin’ 
on the jiure or not.’ 

‘Well, I'll see her letter ina minute or two, but you 
may tell my father he needu’t wait—I wont answer it 
to-nivht at all events.’ 

*You must answer it on the nail,’ replied her mother, 
‘becase the messager’s waitin’ in the kitchen ’ithin.’ 

‘That alters the case altogether,’ returned Una, and, 
I'll follow you immediately.’ 

The good woman then withdrew, having once more 
enjoined the daughter to avoid delay, and not detain 
the messenger. 

‘You must go instantly,’ said she to Connor; ‘oh 
what would happen me if they knew that I lov 
that I—’ a short pause ensued, and she blushed deeply. 

‘Say what you were goin’ to say,’ returned Connor; 
‘oh say that one word, and all the misfortunes that 
ever happened to man, can’t make me unlappy! Oh 
God! an’ is it possible. Say that word—oh! say it— 
say it!” 

‘Well then,’ she continued, ‘if they knew that J /ore 
the son of Fardorougha Donovan, what would become 
of me? Now, go for fear my father may come out.’ 

‘But when will I see you, again?’ 

‘Go,’ said she anxiously; ‘go, you can easily see 
me?’ 

‘Bat when?—when! say on Thursday.” 

*Not so soon—not so soon,’ and she cast an anxious 
eye towards the garden gate. 

*When then?—say this day weck.’ 

*Very well—but go—maybe my father has heard 
from the servants that you are here.’ 

‘Dusk is the best time.’ 

‘Yes—yes—about dusk; under the alders, in the 
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‘Shew me the wounded finger,’ said he with a smile, 
‘before I go.’ 

‘There,’ said she, extending her hand; but fq 
heaven’s sake go.’ 

‘Til tell you how to cure it,’ said he, tenderly; 
honey is the medicine; put that sweet finger to your 
own swecter lip—and, afterwards, J/°// carry home the 
wound.’ 

‘But not the medicine, now,’ said she, and, snateh. | 
ing her hand from his, with light, fearful steps, she | 
fled up the garden and disappeared. 

Such, gentle reader, were the circumstances whieh | 
brought our young and artless lovers together, in the 
black twilight of the singularly awful and ominoys 
evening which we have already described. 

Connor, on reaching the appointed spot, sat down; 
but his impatience soon overeame him; and while 
hurrying to and fro, under the alders, he esked hin- 
self in what was this wild but rapturous attachment 
to terminate? That the proud Bodagh, and his proder 
wife, would never suffer their beautiful daughter, 
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the heiress of all their wealth, to marry the son of 
Fardoreugha the miser, was an axiom, the truth of 


On the other hand, would his father, or rather could 
he, change his nature so far as to establish him in life, 
provided Una and he were united without the consent 
of her parents. Alas! he knew his father’s parsimony 
too well; and, on either hand he was met by difficul- 
ties that appeared to him to be unsurmountable. But 
again, came the delightful and ecstatic consciousness, 
that let their parents act as they might, Una’s heart 
and his were bound to each other by ties, which, only 
to think ef, was rapture. In the midst of these reflee- 
tions, he heard her light foot approach, but with a step 
more slow and melancholy than he could have expect 
ed from the ardour of their love. 

When she approached, the twilight was just sufl- 
cient to enable him to perceive that her face was pale, 
and tinged apparently with melancholy, if not with 
sorrow.. After the first salutations were over, he was 
proceeding to enquire into the cause of her depressicn, 
when, to his utter surprise, she placed her hands upon 
her face, and burst into a fit of grief. 

Those who have loved need not be told that the 
most delightful office of that delightful passion is to 
dry the tears of the beloved one who is dear to us 
beyond all else that life contains. Connor Jiterally 
performed this office, and enquired, in a tone so sooth- 
ing and full cf sympathy—why she wept? that her 
tears for awhile only flowed the faster. At length 
her grief abated, and she was able to reply to him. 
‘You ask me why I am erying,’ said the fair young 
creature; ‘but, indeed, I cannot tell you. There has 
been a sinking of the heart upon me during the greater 
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 smnile, | yas delighted, but again some heaviness would come 

“over me that I can’t account for.’ 

but for ‘| know what it is,” replied Connor, ‘a very simple 

‘thing; merely the terrible calm an’ blackness of the 

nderly; | evenin’. I was sunk myself a little.’ 

0 Your «J ought to ery for a better reason,’ she returned; ‘in 

me the | meeting you I have done—an’ am doing—what I 
P ought to be sorry for—that is a wrong action that my 





snatch | eonscience condemns.” 
8, she | «There is nobody perfect, my dear Una,’ said Con- 
nor; ‘an’ none without their failin’s; they have little to 
whieh | answer for that have no more than you.’ 
in the | ‘Don’t flatter me,’ she replied; ‘if you love me as 
uinons you say, never flatter me while you live; J will always 
speak what I feel, and I hope you’l/ do the same.’ 
lown; fIcould spake what I feel,’ said he, ‘you would 
while | still say I flattered you—it’s not in the power of any 
him. | words that ever were spoken, to tell how I love you— 
ment | how much my heart an’ soul’s fixed upon you. Little 
ovder | you know, my own dear Una, how unhappy I am this 
hte, | minute, to see you in low spirits—what do you think 
nof | isthe occasion of it? Spake now, as you say you will 
h of | do, that is, as you feel.’ 
ivht, ‘Except it be that my heart brought me to meet you 
ould | to-night contrary to my conscience, I do not know; 
life, | Connor, Connor, that heart is so strongly in your 
sent | favour, that if you were not to be happy neither could 
jony | its poor owner.’ 
cul. Connor for a moment looked into the future, but like 
But _ the face of the sky above him, all was either dark or 
stormy; his heart sank, but the tenderness expressed 
eat | in Una’s last words filled his whole soul with a vehe- 
nly ment and burning passion which he felt must regulate 
ec- | his destiny in life, whether for good or evil. He pull- 
tep | ed her to his breast, on which he placed her head; she 
ct looked up fondly to him, and perceiving that he 
Wrought under some deep and powerful struggle, said 
fi- | inalow confiding voice, whilst the tears once more 
le, | ran quietly down her cheeks, 
ith ‘Connor, what I said is true.’ 
as ‘My heart’s burnin’—my heart’s burnin’,’ he ex- 
n, | claimed, ‘it’s not love I feel for you, Una—it’s more 
on | than love; oh what is it? Una, Una, this I know that 
I cannot lone live without you, or from you; if I did, 
i | I'dgo wild or mad through the world. For the last 
fo | three years you have never been out of my mind, I 
is ‘May say awake or asleep; for I believe a night never 
y | passed during that time that I didn’t drame of you— 
- | ofthe beautiful young crature—oh! God in heaven, ean 
t | itbethrue, that she loves me at last. Say them bless- 
1 | ed words again, Una; oh say them again; but I’m too 
_ happy—I can hardly bear this delight.’ 
y ‘It is true that I love you, and if our parents could 
3 | think as we do, Connor, how easy would it be for them 
| | tomake us happy, but ¥ 
| ‘It’s too soon Una; it’s too soon to spake of that. 
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Happy! don’t we love one another? Isn’t that happi- 
ness? who or what can deprive us of that? We are 
happy without them; we can be happy in spite of 
them; oh, my own fair girl; sweet, swect life of my 
life, and heart of my heart; heaven—heaven itself 
would be no heaven to me, if you weren’t with me!’ 

‘Don’t say that, Connor dear; it’s wrong; let us not 
forget what is due to religion, if we expect our love to 
prosper. You may think this strange from one that 
has acted contrary to religion in coming to meet you 
against the will and knowledge of her parents; but 
beyond that, dear Connor, I hope I will never go. But 
is it true that you’ve loved me so long?’ 

‘It is,’ said he; ‘the second Sunday in May next was 
three years, I knelt opposite you at mass. You were 
on the left hand side of the althar, I was on the right; 
my eyes were never off you; indeed you may remember 
it.” 

‘I have a good right,’ said she, blushing and hiding 
her face on his shoulder. ‘I ought to be ashamed to 
acknowledge it, an’ me so young at the time; little 
mere than sixteen. From that day to this, my story 
has been just your own. Connor, can you tell me how 
I found it out, but I Anew you loved me?’ . 

‘Many a thing was to tell you that, Una dear; sure 
my eyes were never off you, whenever you wor near 
me, an’ wherever you were, there was I certain to be 
too. I never miss’d any public place if I thought you 
would be at it, an’ that merely for the sake of seein’ 
you; an’ now will you tell me why it was that I could 
*a sworn you lov’d me?” ; 

‘You have answered for us both,’ she replied; ‘as 
for me, if I only chanced to hear your name mentioned 
my heart would beat; if the talk was about you I could 
listen to nothing else, and I often felt the colour come 
and go on my cheek.’ 

‘Una, I never thought I could be born to such hap- 
piness. Now that I know you love me, I can hardly 
think it was love I felt for you all along; it’s wonder- 
ful—it’s wonderful.’ 

‘What is so wonderful?’ she inquired. 

‘Why, the change that I feel since knowin’ that you 
love me; since I had it from your own /ips, it has over- 
come me—I’m a child—I’m anything, anything you 
choose to make me—it was never love—it’s only since 
I found you loved me that my heart’s burnin’ as it is.’ 

‘I'll make you happy if I can,’ she replied, ‘and keep 
you so, I hope.’ 

‘There’s one thing that will make me still happier 
than I am,’ said Connor. 

‘What is it? if it’s proper and right I'll do it.’ 

‘Promise me that if I live you'll never marry any 
one else than me.’ 

*You wish then to have the promise all on one side;’ 
she replied with a smile and blush, each as sweet as 
ever captivated a human heart. 
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machree no; 1°}| promise the same to you.’ 
She paused, and a silence of nearly a minute ensued. 


‘I don’t know that it’s right, Connor; I have taken 


one wrong step as it is, but, well as [ love you, 1 won’t 
take another; whatever I do I must feel that it’s pro- 
per. I’m not sure that this 7s.’ 

‘Don’t you say you love me, Una?’ 

‘I do; you know I do.’ 

‘I have only another question to ask; could you, or 
would you, love me as you do, an’ marry another?’ 

‘I could not, Connor, and would not, and will not. 
Iam ready to promise; 1 may easily do it; for God 
knows the very thought of marrying another, or being 
deprived of you, is more than I ean bear.’ 

‘Well, then,’ returned her lover, seizing her hand; 
‘I take God to witness that, whilst you are alive an’ 
faithful to me, I will never marry any woman but your- 
self. Now,’ he continued, ‘put your right hand into 
mine, and say the same words.’ 

She did so, and was in the act of repeating the form, 
‘I take God to witness——’ when a vivid flash of 
lightning shot from the darkness above them, and a 
peal of thunder almost immediately followed with an 
explosion so loud as nearly to stun both. Una started 
with terror, and instinctively withdrew her hand from 
Connor’s. 

‘God preserve us,’ she exclaimed, ‘that’s awful. 
Connor, I feel as if the act I am goin’ to do is not 
right. Let us put it off at all events, till another 
time.’ 

‘Is it because there comés an accidental brattle of 
thunder?’ he returned. *Why the thunder would come 
if we were never to change a promise. You have 
mine, now, Una dear, an’ I’m sure you wouldn’t wish 
me to be bound an’ yourself free. Don’t be afraid, 
darling; give me your hand, an’ don’t tremble so; re- 
peat the words at wanst, an’ let it be over.’ 

He again took her hand, when she repeated the 
form in a distinct, though feeble voice, observing when 
it was concluded, 

‘Now, Connor, I did this to satisfy you, but I still 
feel like one who has done a wrong action. I am yours 
now, but I can’t help praying to God that it may end 
happily for us both.’ 

‘It must, darling Una—it must end happily for us 
both. How canit be otherwise? For my part, except 
to see you my wife, I couldn’t be happier than I am 
this minute; exceptin’ that, my heart has all it wished 


for. Is it possible! Oh! is it possible, that this is not 


a dream, my heart’s life—but if it is—if it is—I never 
more will wish to waken.’ 

Her young lover was deeply affected as he uttered 
these words, nor was Una proof against the emotion 
they produced. 
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‘No, no, no, my darling Una, aeushla gra gal 











than I ever had before,’ he proceeded, ‘for makin’ py 
lot in life so happy. I feel that I am better and fre. 
from sin than I ever was yet. If we're faithful an| 
true to one another what can the world do to us? 

‘I couldn’t be otherwise than faithful to you,’ s 
replied, ‘without being unhappy myself, and I trustiy, 
no sin to love each other as we do. Now let us—! 
God bless me, what a flash; an’ here’s the rain begin. 
ning. That thunder’s dreadful; heaven preserve ys! 
It’s an’ awful night! Connor, you must see me as fy 
as the corner of the garden; as for you I wish you wer 
safe at home.’ 

‘Hasten, dear,’ said he, ‘hasten; it’s no night for 
you to be out in, now that the rain’s coming; as fy 
me, if it was ten times as dreadful I won't feel it 
There’s but one thought—one thought in my mind, 
and that I wouldn’t part with for the wealth of the 
universe.’ 

Both then proceeded at a quick pace until ther! 
reached the corner of Bodagh’s garden, where, with 

brief but earnest reassurances of unalterable attach- 

ment, they took a tender and affectionate farewell, 

It is not often that the higher ranks can appreciate 

the moral beauty of love as it is experienced by thos 

humbler classes to whom they deny the power of fee 

ing it in its most refined and exalted character. Fw 
our parts we differ so much from them in this, thatif 
we wanted to give an illustration of that passion in its 
purest and most delicate state, we would not seek fa 
it in the saloon, or the drawing-room, but among the 
green fields and the smiling landscapes of rural life. 
The simplicity of humble hearts is more accordant with 
the unity of affection than any mind can be that is dis 
tracted by the competition of rival claims upon its 
gratification. We do not say that the votaries of rank 
and fashion are insensible to love; because how much 
soever they may be conversant with the artificial anl 
unreal, still they are human, and must, to a certait 
extent, be influenced by a principle that acts wherever 
it can find a heart on which to operate. We say, how 
ever, that their love, when contrasted with that which 
is felt by the humble peasantry, is languid and sickly; | 
neither so pure, nor so simple, nor so intense. _ Its a 

sociations in high life are unfavourable to the growth 

of a healthy passion; for what is the glare of a lamp, 

twirl through the insipid mazes of the ball-room, or the 

unnatural distortions of the theatre, when compared 

the rising of the summer sun, the singing of birds, the 

music of the streams, the joyous aspect of the varied 

landscape, the mountain, the valley, the lake, and 2) 
thousand other objects, each of which transmits to the | 
peasant’s heart silently and imperceptibly that subtle | 
power which at once strengthens and purifies the pa | 





sion? There is scarcely such a thing as solitude it | 
the upper ranks, nor an opportunity of keeping the | 





‘1 could pray to God, this moment with a purer heart 


feelings unwasted, and the energies of the heart ulr 
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The old man gazed upon her like one who felt dis- 
pleasure at having a contingency so painful forced 
upon his consideration. Without making any reply, 
however, he looked thoughtfully into the fire for some 
time, after which he rose up, and, with a querulous 
and impatient voice, said, 

‘What’s the use of thinkin’ about sich things? 
| Lose him! why would I lose him—I couldn’t lose 
jhim—I’d as soon lose my own life—I’d rather be 


spent by the many vanities and petty pleasures with 
which fashion forces a compliance, until the mind falls 
from its natural dignity, into a habit of coldness and 
aversion to everything but the circle of empty trifles in 
which it moves so giddily. But the enamoured youth 
who can retire to the beautiful solitude of the still glen 
to brood over the image of her he loves, and who, pro- 
bably, sits under the very tree where his love was 
avowed and returned; he, we say, exalted with the ful- 
ness of his happiness, feels his heart go abroad in | dead at wanst than Jose him.’ 
gladness upon the delighted objects that surround him, ‘God knows your Jove for him is a quare love, Far- 
for everything he looks upon is as a friend; his happy | dorougha,’ rejoined the wife; ‘you wouldn’t give him 
heart expands over the whole landscape; his eye |a guinea if it ’ud save his life, or allow him even a 
glances to the sky; he thinks of the Almighty Being | few shillin’s now an’ then, for pocket-money, that he 
above him, and though without any capacity toanalyze | might be aquil to cther young boys like him.’ 
his own feelings—love—the love of some humble, ‘No use, no use in that, except to bring him into 
plain but modest girl—kindles by degrees into the | drink an’ other bad habits; a bad way, Honor, of 
sanctity and rapture of religion. | Showin’ one’s love to him. If you had your will you’d 
Let not our readers of rank, then, if any such may | spoil him; I’m keepin’? whatsomever little shillin’s 
honour our pages with a perusal, be at all surprised at | we’ve scraped together to settle him dacently in life; 
the expression of Connor O’Donovan when, under the | but, indeed, that’s time enough yet; he’s too young to 


| : . 
ecstatic power of a love so pure and artless as that | marry for some years to come, barrin’ he got a fortune.’ 





which bound his heart and Una’s together, ie exclaim- | 
ed,as he did, ‘Oh, I could pray to God this moment 
with a purer heart than I ever had before.’ Such a state 
of feeling among the people is neither rare nor anoma- 
lous, for, however the great ones and the wise ones of 
the world may be startled at our assertion, we beg to 
assure them that love and religion are more nearly 
related to each other than those, who have never felt 
either in its truth and purity, can imagine. 

As Connor performed his journey home, the thunder 
tempest pealed fearfully through the sky; and, though 
the darkness was deep and unbroken by anything but 
the red flashes of lightning, yet, so strongly absorbed 
was his heart by the scene we have just related, that 
he arrived at his father’s house scarcely conscious of 
the roar of elements which surrounded him. 

The family had retired to bed when he entered, with 
the exception of his parents, who, having felt uneasy 
at his disappearance, were anxiously awaiting his re- 
turn, and entering into fruitless conjectures concerning 
the cause of an absence so unusual. 

‘What,’ said the alarmed mother, ‘what in the world 
wide could keep him so long out, and on sich a tem- 
pestas isin it? God protect my boy from all harm 
an’ danger, this fearful night! Oh, Fardorougha, what 
‘ad become of us if anything happened him? As for 
me—my heart’s wrapped up in him; widout our darlin’ 
it’ud break, break, Fardorougha.’ 

‘Hut; he’s gone to some neighbour's, an’ can’t come 
out till the storm is over; he’ll soon be here now that 
the tundher an’ lightnin’s past.’ 

‘But did you never think, Fardorougha, what ’ud 
become of you, what you’d do, or how you'd live, if 








any thing happened him; which the Almighty forbid 
this night and for ever; could yeu live widout him?’ 


‘Well, one thing, Fardorougha, if ever two people 
wor blessed in a good son, praise be God we are that.’ 

‘We are, Honor, we are; there's not his aquil in the 
parish—achora macliree that he is. When I’m gone 
he’ll know what I’ve done for him.’ 

‘Whin you’re gone; why Saver of arth sure you 
wouldn’t keep him out of his husth!—here he is, 
God be thankied! poor boy, he’s safe. Oh, thin, véch 
no Hoiah, Connor jewel, were you out undher this ter- 
rible night?” 

‘Connor, avich machree,’ added the father, tyou’re 
lost. My hand to you, if he’s worth three hapuns; 
sthrip an’ throw my Cothamore about you, an’ draw 
in to the fire; you’re fairly lost.’ 

‘I’m worth two lost people yet,’ said Connor, smil- 
ing; ‘mother did you ever see a pleasanter night?” 

‘Pleasant, Connor, darlin’; oh thin it’s you may say 
so, I’m sure!’ 

‘Father you're a worthy,—only your Cothamore’s 
too scimpit for me. Faith, mother, although you think 
I’m jokin’, the divil a one o’ me is; a pleasanter night 
—a happier night I never spent. Father, you ought 
to be proud o’ me, an’ stretch out a bit with the cash; 
faith, I’m nothin’ else than a fine handsome young fel- 
low.’ 

‘Be my sowl an’ he ought to be proud out of you, 
Connor, whether you're in airnest or not,’ observed 
the mother, ‘an’ to stretch out wid the arrighad too if 





you want it.” 

‘Folly on, Connor, folly on; your mother ‘ill back 
you, I’ll go bail, say what you will; but sure you 
know all I have must be your’s yet, acushla.’ 

Connor now sat down, and his mother stirred up 
the fire, on which she placed additional fuel. After a 
little time his manner changed, and a shade of deep 
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gloom fell upon his manly and handsome features. ‘*1{ ‘Connor, avich, your mother has made a fool of you, 
don’t know,’ he at length proceeded, ‘that as we three | or you wouldn’t spake the nonsense you spoke thi 





are here together, [ could do betther than ask your ad-| minute.’ 

vice upon what has happened to me to-night.’ ‘My word to you, fatier, 1°]] take all the money | 
‘Why, what has happened you, Connor?’ said the | get; but what am I to do? Bodagh Buie an’ his wij 

mother alarmed; ‘plase God no harm I hope.’ will never consent to allow her to marry me, I eq 
‘Who else,’ added the father, ‘would you be guided | tell you; an’ if she marries me without their Consent, 

by, if not by your mother an’ myself!’ you both know I have no way of supportin’ her, «. 


‘No harm, mother dear,’ said Connor in reply to| cept you, father, assist me.’ 
her; ‘harm! Oh! mother, mother, if you knew it; an’ ‘That won't be needful, Connor; you may manage 
as for what you say, father, it’s right; what advice but | them; they won’t see her want; she’s an only daugt. 
my mother’s an’ yours ought I ask?” ter; they couldn’t sce her want.’ 





‘An’ God’s too,’ added the mother. *An’ isn’t he an on/y son, Fardorougha?’ exclaime) 
‘An’ my heart was never more ris to God than it| the wife; ‘an’ my sowl to happiness but I helien! 
was, an’ is this night,’ replied their ingennous boy. you'd see him want.’ i 
‘Well, but what has happened, Connor,’ said his ‘Any way,’ replied her husband, ‘1°m not for matehes 
father; if it’s any thing where our advice ean serve | aginst the consiut of paarents; they’re not lucky; « 
you, of coorse we'll advise you for the best.’ can’t you run away wid her, an’ then refuse marryiy’ 
Connor, then, with a glowing heart, made them ac-/| her except they come down wid the cash.’ ; 
quainted with the affection which subsisted between ‘Oh, father, exclaimed Connor, ‘father, father, to be. 
himself and Una O’Brien, and ended by informing | come a villain! 
them of the vow of marriage which they had that} ‘Connor,’ said his mother, rising up in a spiritof 
night solemly pledged to each other. calm and mournful solemnity, ‘never heed; go to bed, 
*You both know her by sight,’ he added, ‘an’ afther | achora, go to bed.’ 
what I’ve sed, can you blame me for sayin’ that 1| “Of coorse I’ll never heed, mother,’ he replied; ‘but | 
found this a pleasant and a happy night?’ | I can’t help sayin’ that, happy as I was awhile agone, 
The affectionate mother’s eyes filled with tears of | my father is sendin’ me to bed with a heavy hear. 
pride and delight, on hearing that her handsome son When I asked your advice, father, little I thoughtit 
was loved by the beautiful daughter of Bodagh Buie, | would be to do but no matter! Ill never be guilty 
and she could not help exclaiming, in the enthusiasm | of an act that ‘ud disgrace my name.’ 
of the moment, ‘No, avillish,’ said his mother, ‘you never will; Gol 
‘She’s a purty girl—the purtiest indeed I ever laid | knows it’s as much an’ more than you an’ other people 
my two livin’ eyes upon, and by all accounts as good | can do, to keep the name we have in decency.’ 
as she’s purty; but I say that, face to face, you’re as| ‘It’s fine talk,’ observed Fardorougha, ‘but what! 
good, agra, ay, an’ as handsome, Fardorougha, as she | advise has been done by hundreds that wor married 
is. God bless her, any way, an’ mark her to grace and | an’ happy aftherwards; how-an-iver you needn’t get 
happiness, ma colleen dhas dhun.’ into a passion, either of you; I’m not pressin’ you, 
‘He’s no match for her,’ said the father, who had | Connor, to it.’ 
listened with an earnest face, and compressed lips, to} ‘Connor, achree,’ said his mother, ‘go to bed, a 
his son’s narrative; the’s no match for her—by four | instead of the advice you got, ax God's; go, avillish! 
hundred guineas.’ Connor, without making any further observation, 
Honor, when he uttered the previous part of his| sought his sleeping-room, where, having recomment 
observation, looked upon him with a flash of indignant | ed himself to God, in earnest prayer, he lay revolving 
astonishment, but when he had concluded, her coun-| all that had occurred that night, until the gentle it 
tenance fell back into its original expression. It was | fluence of sleep at length drew him into oblivion. 
evident that, while she, with the feelings of a woman| ‘Now,’ said his mother to Fardorougha, when Cor 
and a mother, instituted a parallel between their per-| nor had gone, ‘you must sleep by yourself; for as fer 
sonal merits alone, the husband viewed their attach-| me, my side Ill not stretch on the same bed wid you 
ment through that calculating spirit which had regu- | to-night.’ 
lated his whole life. | ‘Very well, I can’t help that,’ said her husband; 
*You’re thinkin’ of her money now,’ she added; ‘but | all IT ean say is this, that I’m not able to put sinse of 
remimber, Fardorougha, that it wasn’t born wid her. | prudence into you or Connor; so since you won't be 
An’ I hope, Connor, it’s not for her money that you | guided by me, take your own coorse. Bodagh Buie’s 
have any grah for her?’ 'very well able to provide for them; an’ if he won't do | 
‘You may swear that, mother; I love her little finger so befvre they marry, why let Connor have nothin’ 0 | 
betther than all the money in the king’s bank.’ | say to her.’ : 
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‘(ll tell you what, Fardorougha; God wouldn’t be 
in heaven, or you'll get a cut heart yet, either through 
your son or your money; an’ that it may not be through 
my darlin’ boy, ch, grant sweet Saver o’ the earth this 
night! I’m goin’ to sleep wid Biddy Casey, an’ 
you'll find a clane night-cap on the rail o” the bed; an’, 
Fardorougha, afore you put it an, kneel down an’ pray 
to God to change your heart—for it wants it—it wants 
it.’ 

‘In Ireland the first object of a servant man, after 
entering the employment of his master, is to put him- 
self upon an amicable footing with his fellow-servants 
of the other sex. Such a step, besides being natural 
in itself, is often taken in consequence of the esprit du 
corps which prevails among persons of that class. 
Bartle Flanagan, although he could not be said to act 
from any habit previously acquired in service, went to 
work with all the tact and adroitness of a veteran. 
The next morning, after having left the barn where he 
slept, he contrived to throw himself in the way of 
Biddy Duggan, a girl, who, though vain and simple, 
was at the same time conscientious and honest. On 
passing from the barn to the kitchen, he noticed her 
returning from the well with a pitcher of water in each 
hand, and as it is considered an act of civil attention 
for the male servant, if not otherwise employed, to 
assist the female in small metters of the kind, so did 
Flanagan, in his best manner and kindest voice, bid 
her good-morrow, and offer to carry home the pitchers. 

‘It’s the least I may do,’ said he, ‘now that I’m 
your fellow-servant; but before you go farther, lay 
down your burden, an’ let us chat awhile.’ 

‘Indeed,’ replied Biddy, ‘it’s little we expected ever 
to see your father’s son goin’ to earn his bread undher 
another man’s roof.’ 

‘Pooh! Biddy! there’s greater wondhers in the 
world than that, woman, alive! But tell me—pooh— 
ay is there a thousand quarer things—but I say, Biddy, 
how do you like to live wid this family?’ 

‘Why, troth indeed, only for the withered ould 
leprechaun himself, divil a dacenter people ever broke 
bread,’ 

‘Yet is n’t it a wondher that the ould fellow is what 
he is, an’ he so full o’ money?’ 

‘Troth there’s one thing myself wondhers at more 
than that.’ 

‘What, Biddy? let us hear it.’ 

‘Why that you could be mane an’ shabby enough 
tocome as a sarvint to ate the bread of the man that 
ruined yees!’ 

‘Biddy,’ replied Flanagan, ‘I’m glad you’ve said it; 
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‘As good-hearted a pair as ever lived.’ 

‘Connor, of course, cant but be very kind to so good- 
looking a girl as you are, Biddy,’ said Bartle, with a 
knowing smile. 

‘Very kind! good looking! ay, indeed I’m sure o’ 
that, Bartle; behave! an’ don’t be gettin’ an wid any 
o’ your palavers. What ’ud make Connor be kind to 
the likes of me, that way?’ 

‘I don’t see why you oughtn’t an’ mightn’t—you’re 
as good as him, if it goes to that.’ 

‘Oh yis, indeed!’ 

‘Why, you know your’re handsome.’ 

‘Handsome,’ replied the vain girl, tightening her 
apron strings, and assuming a sly coquettish look; 
‘Bartle, go an’ mind your business, and let me bring 
home my pitchers; it’s time the breakwist was down. 
Sich nonsense!’ 

‘Very well, you're not, thin; you’ve a bad leg, a bad 
figure, an’ a bad face, and it would be a terrible thing 
all out for Connor O*Donovan to fall in consate wid 
you.’ 

‘Well, about Connor I could tell you something;— 
me! tut! go to the sarra; faix you don’t know them 
that Connor’s afther, nor the collogin’ they all had 
about it no longer ago than last night itself. I sup- 
pose they thought I was asleep, but it was like the 
hares, wid my eyes open.’ 

‘An’ it’s a pitty, Biddy, ever the same two eyes 





should be shut. Begad myself’s beginning to ive! 
| quare somehow, when I look at them.’ 

| A glance of pretended incredulity was given in re- 
turn, after which she proceeded— ; 

| ‘Bartle don’t be bringin’ yourself to the fair wid 
sich folly. My eyes is jist as God made them; but I 
can tell you that before a month o’ Sundays passes, I 
wouldn’t be surprised if you seen Connor married to 
—you wouldn’t guess?” 

‘Not I; the divil a hap’orth I know about who he’s 
courtin’.’ 

‘No less than our great beauty, Bodagh Buie’s 
daughter, Una O*Brien. Now, Bartle, for goodness- 
sake, don’t let this crass your lips to a livin’ mortal. 
Sure I heard him tellin’ all to the father and mother 
|last night—they’re promised to one another. Eh! 
| blessed saints, Bartle, what ails you? you're as white 
laa a sheet. What’s wrong? and what did you start 
| fort? 

‘Nothin’,’ replied Flanagan, coolly, ‘but a stitch in 
imy side. I’m subject to that—it pains me very much 
| while it lasts, and laves my face, as you say, the 
/colour of dimity; but about Connor, upon my throth, 





but do you think that I have so bad a heart as to keep I’m main proud to hear it; she’s a purty girl, an’ be- 
revinge in against an inimy; how could I go to my | sides he'll have a fortune that'll make a man of him. 
knees at night, if I—no, Biddy, we must be Christians. Tam, in throth. heart proud to hear it. It’s a pity 
Well! let us drop that; so you tell me the mother an’| Connor’s father isn’t as dacent as himself. Arrah, 
Son are kind to you.’ | Biddy, where does the ould codger keep his money?” 
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‘Little of it in the house any way—sure whenever 
he scrapes a guinea together he’s away wid it to the 
county———county———och, that county man that keeps 
the money for the people.’ 

‘The threasurer; well, much good may his thrash 
do him, Biddy, that’s the worst I wish him. Come 
now and I'll lave your pitchers at home, and remem- 
ber you owe me something for this.’ 

‘Good will, I hope.’ 

‘That for one thing,’ he replied, as they went along; 
‘but we’ll talk more about it when we have time; and 
I’ll thin tell you the truth about what brought me to 
hire wid Fardorougha Donovan.’ 

Having thus excited that most active principle call- 
ed female curiosity, both entered the kitchen, where 
they found Connor and his mother in close and appa- 
rently confidential conversation—Fardorougha himself 
having as usual been abroad upon his farm for upwards 
of an hour before any of them had risen. 

The feelings with which they met that morning at 

breakfast may be easily understood by our readers, 
without much assistance of ours. On the part of Far- 
dorougha there was a narrow selfish sense of exulta- 
tion, if not of triumph, at the chance that lay before 
his son of being able to settle himself independently 
in life, without the necessity of making any demand 
upon the hundreds which lay so safely in the keeping 
of the County Treasurer. His sordid soul was too 
deeply imbued with the love of money to perceive that 
what he had hitherto looked upon as a proof of parental 
affection and foresight, was nothing more than a falla- 
ey by which he was led day after day farther into his 
prevailing vice. In other words, now that love for 
his son, and the hope of seeing him occupy a respect- 
able station in society ought to have justified the rea- 
soning by which he had suffered himself to be guided, 
it was apparent that the prudence which he had still 
considered to be his duty as a kind parent, was no- 
thing else than a mask for his own avarice. The 
idea, therefore, of seeing Connor settled without any 
aid from himself, filled his whole soul with a wild 
hard satisfaction, which gave him as much delight as 
perhaps he was capable of enjoying. The advice offer- 
ed to his son on the preceding night appeared to him 
a matter so reasonable in itself, and the opportunity 
offered by Una’s attachment so well adapted for mak- 
ing it an instrument to work upon the affections of her 
parents, that he could not for the life of him per- 
ceive why they should entertain any rational objec- 
tion against it. 

The warm-hearted mother participated so largely in 
all that affected the happiness of her son, that if we 
allow for the difference of sex and position, we might 
describe their feelings as bearing, in the character of 
their simple and vivid enjoyment, a very remarkable 
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resemblance. This amiable woman’s affection {y, 
Connor was reflected upon Una O’Brien, whom gy 
now most tenderly loved, not because the fair girl way 
beautiful, but because she had plighted her troth y 
that son who had been during his whole life her ow, 
solace and delight. 

No sooner was the morning meal concluded, anj 
the servants engaged at their respective employments, 
than Honor, acting probably under Connor’s sugges 
tion, resolved at once to ascertain whether her hy. 
band could so far overcome his parsimony as to esty. 
blish their son and Una in life; that is, in the event of 
Una’s parents opposing their marriage, and declining 
to render them any assistance. With this object ip 
view, she told him as he was throwing his great-cox 
over his shoulders, in order to proceed to the fields, 
that she wished to speak with him upon a matter of 
deep importance. 

‘What is it?? said Fardorougha, with a hesitating 
shrug, ‘what is it! This is ever an’ always the way 
when you want money; but I tell you I have no mo 
ney. You wor born to waste and extravagance, Ho 
nor, an’ there’s no curin’ you. Whatis it you want! 
an’ let me go about my business.’ 

‘Throw that ould threadbare Gothamore off o’ you; 
replied Honor, ‘and beg of God to give you grace 
sit down, an’ have common feeling and common sense,’ 

‘If it’s money to get cloes either for yourself « 
Connor, there’s no use init. I needn’t sit; you don't 
want a stitch either of you.’ 

Honor, without more ado, seized the coat, ani 
flinging it aside, pushed him over to a seat on which 
she forced him to sit down. 

‘As heaven’s above me,’ she exclaimed, ‘I dunm 
what'll come over you at all, at all. Your money, 
your thrash, your dirt an’ filth, ever, ever, an’ for ever 
more in your thought, heart, and sowl. Oh Chien! 
to think of it, an’ you know there’s a God above you, 
an’ that you must meet him, an’ that widout your me 
ney too!” 

‘Ay, ay, the money’s what you want to come aj 
but I’ll not sit here to be hecthor’d. What is it, I say 
agin, you want?’ 

‘Fardorougha ahagur,’ continued the wife, checking 
herself, and addressing him in a kind and affectionate 
voice, ‘maybe I was spakin’ too harsh to you, but sure 
it was an’ is for your own good. How an’ ever,]'ll 
thry kindness, and if you have a heart at all, youcan' 
but show it when you hear what I’m goin’ to say.’ 
‘Well, well, go an,’ replied the pertinacious his 
band; ‘but—money—ay, ay, is there. I feel by the 
way you’re comin’ about me, that there is money # 
the bottom of it.’ 

The wife raised her hands and eyes to heaves, 
shook her head, and after a slight pause, in which she 
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appeared to consider her appeal a hopeless one, she at 
length went on in an earnest but subdued and despond- 
ing spirit— 

‘Fardorougha, the time’s now come that will show 
the world whether you love Connor or not.’ 

‘J don’t care a pin about the world; you an’ Connor 
know well enough that I love him.’ 

‘Love for one’s child doesn’t come out merely in 
words, Fardorougha; actin’ for their benefit shows it 
betther than spakin’. Don’t you grant that?’ 

‘Very well, may be I do, and agin may be I don’t; 
there’s times when the one’s betther than the other; 
but go an; may be I do grant it.’ 

‘Now tell me where in this parish, ay, or in the 
next five parishes to it, you’d find sich a boy for a 
father or mother to be proud out of, as Connor, your 
own darlin’ as you often called him?’ 

‘Divil a one, Honor; damnho to the one; I won’t 
differ wid you in that.’ 

‘You won't differ wid me! the divil thank you for 
that. You won’t, indeed! but coudd you, I say, if you 
wor willin’?’ 

‘I tell you I could not.’ 

‘Now there’s sinse an’ kindness in that. Very well, 
you say you’re gatherin’ up all the money you can for 
him.’ 

‘For him—him,’ exclaimed the unconscious miser, 
‘why, what do you mane—for—well—ay—yes, yes, 
I did say for him; it’s for him I’m keeping it—it #s, I 
tell you.’ 

‘Now, Fardorougha, you know he’s ould enough to 
be settled in life on his own account, an’ you heard 
last night the girl he can get, if you stand to him, as 
he ought to expect from a father that loves him.’ 

‘Why, last night, thin, didn’t I give my—’ 

‘Whist, ahagur! hould your tongue awhile, and let 
me goon. ‘T'ruth’s best—he dotes on that girl to sich 
a degree, that if he doesn’t get her, he’ll never see 
another happy day while he’s alive.’ 

‘All feasthalagh, Honor—that won’t pass wid me; 
I know otherwise myself. Do you think that if I 
hadu’t got you, I’d been unhappy four an’ twenty 
hours, let alone my whole life? I tell you that’s 
feasthalagh, an’ won’t pass. He wouldn’t ate an 
ounce the less if he was never to get her. You seen 
the breakfast he made this mornin’; I didn’t begrudge 
itto him, but may I never stir if that Flanagan wouldn’t 
ate a horse behind the saddle; he has a stomach that 
’d require a king’s ransom to keep it.’ 

*You know nothing of what I’m spakin’ about,’ re- 
plied his wife. ‘I wasn’t Una dhas dhun O’Brien in 
my best days; an’ be the vestment, you warn’t Con- 
nor, that has more feelin’ an’ spirit, an’ generosity in 
the nail of his little finger than ever you had in your 
whole carcass. I tell you if he doesn’t get married to 
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her except you take a good farm for him, and stock it 
dacently, so that he may have a home sich as she de- 
sarves to bring her to?’ 

‘How do you know but they'll give her a fortune 
when they find her bent on him?’ 

‘Why, it’s not unpossible,’ said the wife, immedi- 
ately changing her tactics, ‘it’s not unpossible, but I 
can tell you it’s very unlikely.’ 

‘The best way, then, in my opinion, ’ud be to spake 
to Connor about breaking it to the family.’ 

‘Why, that’s fair enough,’ said the wife, ‘I wondher 
myself I didn’t think of it, but the time was so short 
since last night.’ 

‘It is short,’ replied thé miser, ‘far an’ away too 
short to expect any one to make up their mind about 
it. Let them not be rash themselves aither, for I tell 
you that when people marry in haste, they’re apt to 
have time enough to repint at laysure.’ 

‘Well, but Fardorougha acushla, now hear me; 
throth it’s thruth and sinse what you say; but still, 
avourneen, listen; now set in case that the Bodagh an’ 
his wife don’t consint to their marriage, or to do any 
thing for them, wont you take them a farm and stock 
it bravely? Think of poor Connor, the darlin’ fine 
fellow that he is. Oh, thin, Saver above, but it’s he 
id go to the well o’ the world’s end to ase you, if your 
little finger only ached. He would, or for myself, and 
yet his own father to trate him wid sich— 

It was in vain she attempted to proceed; the subject 
was one in which her heart felt too deep an interest to 
be discussed withont tears. A brief silence ensued, 
during which Fardorougha moved uneasily on his 
seat, took the tongs and mechanically mended the 
fire, and peering at his wife with a countenance 
twitched as if by ttc doloureux, stared round the house 
with a kind of stupid wonder, rose up, then sat in- 
stantly down, and in fact exhibited many of those 
unintelligible and uncouth movements, which, in per- 
sons of his cast, may be properly termed the hiero- 
glyphics of human action, under feelings that cannot 
be deciphered either by those on whom they operate, 
or by those who witness them. 

*Yes,’ said he, ‘Connor is all you say, an’ more, an’ 
more—an’—an’—a rash act is the worst thing he 
could do. It’s betther, Honor, to spake to him as I 
sed, abont lettin’ the matther be known to Una’s 
family out of hand.’ 

‘And thin, if they refuse, you ean show them a 
ginerous example, by puttin’ them into a dacent farm. 
Will you promise me that, Fardorougha? If you do, 
all’s right, for they’re not livin’ that ever knew you to 
break your word or your promise.’ 

‘I'll make no promise, Honor; I’ll make no pro- 
mise; but let the other plan be tried first. Now don’t 
be pressin’ me; he is—he is a noble boy, and would, 





that girl he’ll break his heart. Now how can he marry 
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finger from pain; but let me alone about it now—let 
me alone about it.’ 

This, though slight encouragement, was still, in 
Honor’ s opinion, quite as much as, if not more than, 
she expected. Without pressing him, therefore, too 
strongly at that moment, she contented herself with a 
full-length portrait of their son, drawn with all the 
skill of a mother who knew, if her husband’s heart 
could be touched at all, those points at which she 
stood the greatest chance of finding it accessible. 

For a few days after this the subject of Connor’s 
love was permitted to lie undebated, in the- earnest 
hope that Fardorougha’s heart might have caught some 
slight spark of natural affection from the conversation 
which had taken place between him and Honor. 
They waited, consequently, with patience for some 
manifestation on his part of a better feeling, and flat- 
tered themselves that his silence proceeded from the 
struggle which they knew a man of his disposition 
must necessarily feel in working up his mind to any 
act requiring him to part with that which he loved 
better than life, his money. The ardent temperament 
of Connor, however, could ill brook the pulseless 
indifference of the old man; with much difficulty, 
therefore, was he induced to wait a whole week for the 
issue, though sustained by the mother’s assurance, 
that in consequence of the impression left on her by 
their last conversation, she was certain the father, if 
not urged beyond his wish, would declare himself 
willing to provide for them. A week, however, 
elapsed, and Fardorougha moved on in the same hard 
and insensible spirit which was usual to him, wholly 
engrossed by money, and never either directly or indi- 
rectly appearing to remember that the happiness and 
welfare of his son were at stake, or depending upon 
the determination to which he might come. 

Another half-week passed, during which Connor had 
made two unsuccessful attempts to see Una, in order 
that some fixed plan of intercourse might be establish- 
ed between them, at least until his father’s ultimate 
resolution on the subject proposed to him should be 
known. He now felt deeply distressed, and regretted 
that the ardour of his attachment had so far borne him 
away during their last meeting, that he had forgotten 
to concert measures with Una for their future inter- 
views. 

He had often watched about her father’s premises 
from a little before twilight until the whole family had 
gone to bed, yet without any chance either of convers- 
ing with her, or of letting her know that he was in the | 
neighbourhood. 


hope of seeing her, or snatching a hasty opportunity | fearful determination. 
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him to be detected lurking about the Bodagh’s hong 
might create suspicion, especially after their interyiey 
in the garden, which very probably had, through the 
officionsness of the servants, been communicated ty 
her parents. Ina matter of such difficulty he bethought 
him of a confidant, and the person to whom the neces. 
sity of the case directed him was Bartle Flanaga, 
Bartle, indeed, ever since he entered into his father's 
service, had gained rapidly upon Connor’s good-will, 
and on one or two occasions well nigh succeeded jp 
drawing from him a history of the mutual attachment 
which subsisted between him and Una. His gooj 
humour, easy language, and apparent friendship fa 
young O’Donovan, together with his natural readiness 
of address, or if you will, of manner, all marked hin 
out as admirably qualified to act as a confidant ina 
matter which required the very tact and talent he pos 
sessed. 

‘Poor fellow,’ thought Connor to himself, ‘it will 
malze him fee] more like one of the family than a ser. 
vant. Ifhe can think that he’s trated as my friend and 
companion, he may forget that he’s ating the bread of 
the very man that drove him an’ his to destruction, 
Ay, an’ if we’re married, I’m not sure but I'll have 
him to give me away too.’ 

This resolution of permitting Flanagan to share his 
confidence had been come to by Connor upon the day 
subsequent to that on which he had last tried to see 
Una. After his return home, the disappointment on 
one hand, and his anxiety concerning his father’s 
liberality on the other, together with the delight aris- 
ing from the certainty of being beloved, all kept his 
mind in a tumult, and permitted him to sleep but little, 
The next day he decided on admitting Bartle to his 


’ 


tegrity. He was lying on his back in the meadow— 
for they had been ricking the hay from the lapcocks, 
when that delicious languor which arises from the 
three greatest provocatives to slumber, want of rest, 
fatigue, aud heat, so utterly overcame him, that, for 
getting his love, and all the anxiety arising from it, he 
fell into a dreamless and profound sleep. 

From this state he was aroused after about an hour 
by the pressure of something sharp and painful against 
his side, near the region of the heart, and on looking 
up, he discovered Bartle Flanagan standing over him 
with a pitchfork in his hand, one end of which was 





pressed against his breast, as if he had been in the act 
of driving it forward into his body. His face was 
pale, his dark brows frightfully contracted, and his 


He had gone tochapel, too, with the | teeth apparently set together, as if working under some 


When Connor awoke, Flana- 


of exchanging a word or two, if possible, but to his | gan broke out into a laugh that no language could de- 


astonishment she had not attended mass—an omission | | seribe. 


The character of mirth which he wished to 


of duty of which she had not been guilty for the last | throw into his face, jarred so terrifically with its de 


three years. What, therefore, was to be done? 





For | moniacal expression when first seen by Connor, that 
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even unsuspecting as he was, he started up with 
alarm, and asked Flanagan what was the matter. 
Flanagan, however, laughed on—peal after peal suc- 
ceeded—he tossed the pitchfork aside, and clapping 
both his hands upon his face, continued the paroxysms 
until he recovered his composure. 

‘Oh,’ said he, ‘I’m sick, I’m as wake as a child wid 
laughin’; but, Lord bless us, after all, Connor, what 
is a man’s life worth whin he has an enemy near him. 
There was I, ticklin’ you wid the pitchfork, strivin’ to 
waken you, and one inch of it would have baked your 
bread for life. Didn’t you feel me, Connor?’ 

‘Divil a bit, till the minute afore I ris.’ 

‘Then the divil a purtier jig ever you danced in your 
life; wait till I shew you how your left toe wint.’ 

He accordingly lay down and illustrated the pre- 
tended action, after which he burst out into another 
uncontrollable fit of mirth. 

‘*Twas just for all the world,’ said he, ‘as if I had 
tied a string to your toe, for you groaned an’ grunted, 
an’ went on like I dunna what; but Connor, what 
makes you so sleepy to-day as well as on Monday 
last?” 

‘That’s the very thing,’ replied the unsuspicious and 
candid young man, ‘that I wanted to spake to you 
about.’ 

‘What! about sleepin’ in the meadows?” 

‘Divil a bit o’ that, Bartle, not a morsel of sleepin’ 
in the meadows is consarned in what I’m goin’ to min- 
tion to you. Bartle, didn’t you tell me the day you 
hired wid my father, that you wor in love?’ 

‘J did, Connor, I did.’ 

‘Well so am I; but do you know who I’m in love 
with?’ 

‘How the divil, man, could I?” 

‘Well no swearin’, Bart!e; keep the commandments, 
my boy. I°ll tell you in the mane time, an’ that’s 
more than you did to me, you close-mouth-is-a-sign-of- 
a-wise-head spalpeen.’ 

‘Hard fortune to you, go on, and don’t be keepin’ 
me in suspince—who’s the girl?’ 

‘Did you ever hear tell of one Colleen dhas dhun, as 
she’s called, known by the name of Una or Oona 
O’Brien, daughter to one Bodagh Buie O’Brien, the 
richest man, barrin’ a born gintleman, in the three 
parishes.’ 

‘All very fair, Connor, for you or any one else to be 
in love wid her—ay, or man alive, for myself, if it 
goes to that—but, but Connor, avouchal, are you sure 
that iver you'll bring her to be in love wid you?’ 

‘Bartle,’ said Connor, seriously, and after a sudden 
change in his whole manner, ‘in this business I’m goin’ 
to trate you as a friend and a brother. She loves me, 
Bartle, and a solemn promise of marriage has passed 
between us.’ 

‘Connor,’ said Bartle, ‘it’s wondherful, it’s wondher- 


I 


_| vey her a letter from O’Donovan. 
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ful; you couldn’t believe what a fool I am—fool! no 
but a faint-hearted, cowardly villain.’ 

‘What do you mane, Bartle? what the dickens are 
you drivin’ at?’ 

‘Drivin’ at! whenever I happen to have an oppor- 
tunity of makin’ a drive that id—hut! I’m talking’ 
balderdash. Do you see here Connor,’ said he, put- 
ting his hand to his neck, ‘do you see here?’ 

‘To be sure I do. Well, what about there?’ 

‘Be my sow] I’m very careful of—hut!—sure I may 
as well tell you the whole truth—I sed I was in love; 
well, man, that was thrue, an’,’ he added in alow 
pithy whisper, ‘I was near—no, Connor, I won’t, but 
go an; it’s enough for you to know that I was an’ am 
in love, an’ that it’ll go hard wid me if ever any one 
else is married to the girl J’m in love wid. Now that 
my business is past, let me hear your’s, poor fellow, 
an’ I’m divilish glad to know, Connor, that—that— 
why tundher an’ ouns, that you’re not as I am. Be 
the crass that saved us, Connor, I’m glad of that.’ 

‘Why love will set you mad, Bartle, if you don’t 
take care of yourself; an’ faith I dunna but it may do 
the same with myself, if I’m disappointed. However, 
the truth is, you must sarve me in this business. I 
struv to see her twiste, but couldn’t, an’ I’m afraid of 
bein’ seen spyin’ about their place.’ 

‘The thruth is, Connor, you want to make me a go- 
between—a blackfoot; very well, I’ll do that same on 
your account, an’ do it well, too, I hope.’ 

It was then arranged that Flanagan, who was per- 
sonally known to some of the Bodagh’s servants, 
should avail himself of that circumstance, and con- 
trive to gain an interview with Una, in order to con- 
He was further 
enjoined by no means to commitit to the hands of any 
person save those of Una herself, and, in the event of 
his not being able to see her, then the letter was to be 
returned to Connor. If he succeeded, however, in 
delivering it, he was to await an answer, provided she 
found an opportunity of sending one; if not, she was 
to inform Connor, through Flanagan, at what time and 
place he could see her. This arrangement having been 
made, Connor immediately wrote the letter, and, after 
having despatched Flanagan upon his errand, set him- 
self to perform, by his individual labour, the task 
which his father had portioned out for both. Ere 
Bartle’s return F’'ardorougha came to inspect their pro- 
gress in the meadow, and, on finding that the servant 
was absent, he enquired sharply into the cause of it. 

‘He’s gone on a message for me,’ replied Connor 
with the utmost frankness. 

‘But that’s a bad way for him to mind his business,’ 
said his father. 

‘I’ll have the task that you set both of us finished,’ 
replied the son, ‘so that you'll lose nothin’ by his ab- 
sence, at all events.’ 
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‘It’s wrong, Connor, it’s wrong; where did you sind 
him to?’ 

‘To Bodagh Buie’s wid a letter to Una.’ 

‘It’s a waste of time, an’ a loss of work; about that 
business I have something to say to your mother an’ 
you to-night, afther the supper, when the rest goes to 
bed.’ 

‘I hope, father, you’ll do the dacent thing still.’ 

‘No; but I hope, son, you'll do the-wise thing still; 
how-an-ever let me alone now; if you expect me to do 
anything, you must’nt drive me as your mother does. 
To-night we'll make up a plan that'll outdo Bodagh 
Buie. Before you come home, Connor, throw a stone 
or two in that gap, to prevent the cows from gettin’ 
into the hay; it Won’t cost you much throuble. But 
Connor, honomon dioul, did you ever see sich a gut as 
Bartle hast He’ll brake me out o° house an’ home 
feedin’ him; he has a stomach for ten-penny nails; be 
my word it ’ud be a charity to give him a dose of oak 
bark to make him dacent; he’s a divil at atin’, an’ lit- 
tle good may it do him!’ 

The hour of supper arrived without Bartle’s return- 
ing, and Connor’s impatience began to overcome him, 
when, Fardorougha, for the first time, introduced the 
subject which lay nearest his son’s heart. 

‘Connor,’ he began, ‘I’ve been thinkin’ of this affair 
with Una O’Brien; i in my opinion there’s but one 
way of it; but if you’re a fool and stand in your own 
light, it’s not my fault.’ 

‘What is the way, father?’ enquired Connor. 

‘The very same I tould your mother an’ you before 
—run away wid her—I mane make a runaway match 
of it—then refuse to marry her unless they come down 
wid the money. You know afther runnin’ away wid 
you nobody else ever would marry her, so that rather 
than see their child disgraced, never fear but theyll 
pay down on the nail, or maybe bring you both to live 
wid ’em.’ 

‘My sow! to glory, Fardorougha,’ said the wife; ‘but 
you’re a bigger an’ cunninner ould rogue than ever I 
tuck you for. By the scapular upon me, if I hada 
known how you'd turn out, the sarra carry the ring 
ever you’d put on my finger. 

‘Father,’ said Connor, ‘I must be disobedient to you 
in this at allevints. It’s plain you’!l do nothing for us, 
so there’s no use in sayin’ any thing more about it. I 
have no manes of supportin’ her, and I swear by the 
blessed sacrayment I’1l never bring her to poverty. If I 
had money to carry me I’d go to America an’ thry my 
fortune there; but I have not. Father, it’s too hard that 
you should stand in my way when you could so easily 
make me happy; who have you sich aright to assist as 
your son—your only son, an’ your only child, too?’ 

This was spoken in a tone of respect and sorrow at 
once impressive and affectionate. His fine features 
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about poor Connor. 














were touched with something beyond sadness or, 1 ¥° 
gret, and as the tears stood in his eyes, it was easy, the ” 
see that he felt much more deeply for his father’s wan that | 
of principle than for any thing connected with his ow Pe 
hopes and prospects. In fact the tears that rolledg) ‘iS** 
lently down his cheeks were the tears of shame aj) ‘ing 
sorrow, for a parent who could thus school him tom) ay | 
act of such unparalleled baseness. As it was, th) swe 
genius of the miser, felt rebuked by the natural deli. At 
cacy and honour of the son—the old man therefy, of af 
shrunk back abashed, confused, and moved at, °%! 
words which he had heard—simple and inoffensiy, afer 
though they were. T 
‘Fardorougha,’ said the wife, wiping her eyes, thy 5” 
were kindling into indignation, ‘we’re now marie, "Y! 
goin’ an—’ news 
‘I think, mother,’ said Connor, ‘the less we say He 
about it now the better—with my own good will I’ ed, b 
never agate on the subject.” ‘I 
*You’re right, avourneen,’ replied the mother; ‘you ref sleep 
right; 1711 say nothing—God sees it’s no use.’ yp any! 
‘What would you have me do?’ said the oldmm, 
rising and walking about in unusual distress and agi fathe 
tation; ‘you don’t knew me—I can’t do it—Jcan'tdy)  Whil 
it. You say, Honor, I don’t care about him—I’ Trea 
give him my blood—I’d give him my blood to savex | Pm 
hair of his head. My life an’ bagpiness depinds « | Fi 
him; but who knows how he an’ his wife might mis | impe 
manage that wears if they got it—both young au) Vv 
foolish. It wasn’t for nothing it came into my mini ‘L 
what I’m afeard will happen to me yet.’ tle, | 
‘And what was that, Fardorougha?’ asked the wife. | F 
‘Sich foreknowledge doesn’t come for nothing, Ho . YY: 
nor. I’ve had it an’ felt it hangin’ over me this many 9 ’ 
a long day, that I’d come to starvation yit; an’ Ise ° b 
if you force me to do as you wish, that it ’ill happeo. ' wha 
I’m as sure of it as that I stand before you; I’ma A 
unfortunate man wid sich a fate before me; an’ yet I’t echo 
shed my blood for my boy—I would, an’ he ought ‘A 
know I would; but he wouldn’t ax me to starve fir! ‘I 
him—would you, Connor, avick machree, would yu i able 
ax yom father to wiry I’m unhappy—unkappy-_ ri 
an’ my heart’s breakin’. ; — 
The old man’s voice failed him as he uttered the! the | 
last words; for the conflict which he felt evidently Ast 
convulsed his whole frame. He wiped his eyes, avi eye 
again sitting down he wept bitterly and in silence, f« that 
many minutes. whe 
A look of surprise, compassion, and deep distres PP’ 
passed between Connor and his mother. The latte “9 
also was very much affected, and said, rong 
‘Fardorougha dear, maybe I spake sometimes @ | 
cross to you; but if Ido, God above knows it’s nd wg 
that I bear you ill will, but bekase I’m throublel 
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agin; at all evints if I do, remimber it’s only 
the mother pladin’ for her son—the only son an’ child 
that God was plased to sind her.’ 

‘Father,’ added Connor, also deeply moved, ‘don’t 
distress yourself about me—don’t, father dear. Let 
things take their chance, but come or go what will, 
any good fortune that might happen me wouldn’t be 
sweet if it came by givin’ you a sore heart.” 

At this moment the barking of the dog gave notice 
of approaching footsteps; and in a few moments the 
careless whistle of Bartle Flanagan was heard within 
a few yards of the door. 

‘This is Bartle,’? said Connor; ‘maybe, father, his 
answer may throw some light upon the business. At 
any rate, as there’s no secret in it, we’ll all hear what 
news he brings us.” 

He had scarcely concluded when the latch was lift- 
ed, but Bartle could not enter. 

‘It’s locked and boulted,’ said Fardorougha; ‘as he 
sleeps in the barn I forgot that he was to come in here 
any more to-night—open it, Connor.” 

‘For the sake of all the money you keep in the house, 
father,’ said Connor, smiling, ‘it’s hardly worth your 
while to be so timorous; but God help the County 
Treasurer if he forgot to bar his door—Asy, Bartle, 
I’m openin’ it.” 

Flanagan immediately entered; and, with all the 


| importance of a confidant, took his seat at the fire. 


‘Well, Bartle,’ said Connor, ‘what news?’ 

‘Let the boy get his supper first,’ said Honor; ‘Bar- 
tle, you must be starved wid the hunger.’ , 

‘Faith I’m middlin’ well I thank you that same 
way,’ replied Bartle; ‘divil a one o’ me but’s as ripe 
for my supper as a July cherry; an’ wid the blessin’ 
o’ heaven upon my endayvours 171] soon show you 
what good execution is.” 

A deep groan from Fardorougha gave back a fearful 
echo to the truth of this formidable annunciation. 

‘Aren’t you well, Fardorougha,’ asked Bartle. 

‘Throth I’m not, Bartle; never was more uncomfort- 
able in my life.’ 

Flanagan immediately commenced his supper, which 
consisted of flammery and new milk—a luxury among 
the lower ranks which might create envy in an epicure. 
As he advanced in the work of destruction, the grey 
eye of Fardorougha, which followed every spoonful 
that entered his mouth, scintillated like that of a cat 
when rubbed down the back, though from a directly 
Opposite feeling. He turned and twisted on the chair, 
and looked from his wife to his son, then turned up 
his eyes, and appeared to feel as if a dagger entered 
his heart with every additional dig of Bartle’s spoon 
into the flammery. The son and wife smiled at each 
other; for they could enjoy those petty sufferings of 
Fordorougha with a great deal of good humour. 

‘Bartle,’ said Connor, ‘what’s the news?’ 
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‘Divil a word worth telling; at laste that I can hear.’ 

‘I mane from Bodagh Buie’s.’ 

Bartle stared at him; ‘Bodagh Buie’s!—what do I 
know about Bodagh Buie? are you ravin’?’ 

‘Bartle,’ said Connor, smiling, ‘my father and mother 
knows all about it—an’ about your going to Una with 
the letter. I have no secrets from them.’ 

‘Hoot toot! That’s a horse of another colour; but 
you wouldn’t have me, widout knowin’ as much, to go 
to betray trust. In the mane time I may as well finish 
my supper before I begin to tell you what-som-ever I 
happen to know about it.’ 

Another deep groan from Fardorougha followed the 
last observation. 

At length the work of demolition ceased, and after 
Honor had put past the empty dish, Bartle, having 
wiped his mouth, and uttered a hiccup or two, thus 
commenced to dole out his intelligence: — 

‘Whin I wint to the Bodagh’s,’ said Bartle, ‘it was 
wid great schamin’ an’ throuble I got a sight of Miss 
Una at all, in regard of—(hiccup)—in regard of her 
not knowin’ that there was any sich message for her 
—(hiccup). But happenin’ to know Sally Laffan, I 
made bould to go into the kitchen to ax, you know, 
how was her aunt’s family up in Skelgy, when who 
should I find before me in it but Sally an’? Miss Una 
—(hiccup). (Saver of earth this night! from Fardo- 
rougha). Of coorse I shuck hands wid her—wid 
Sally I mane; an’ Sally,’ says I, ‘I was sent in wid a 
message from the master to you; he’s in the haggard 
an’ wants you.’ So, begad, ou—(hiccup) out she 
goes, an’ the coast bein’ clear, ‘Miss Una,’ says I, 
there’s a scrape of a letther from Misther Connor 
O’Donovan; read it, and if you can write him an 
answer, do; if you haven’t time say whatever you have 
to say by me.’ She go—(hiccup) she got all colours 
when I handed it to her; an’ run away, sayin’ to me, 
‘wait for awhile, an’ don’t go till I see you. Ina 
minute or two Sally comes in agin as mad as the 
dickens wid me; the curse o’ the crows an’ you,’ says 
she, ‘why did you make me run a fool’s erran’ for no 
rason. ‘The masther wasn’t in the haggard, an’ didn’t 
want me good or bad.’ 

‘Bartle,’ said the impatient lover, ‘pass all that over 
for the present, an’ let us know the answer if she sent 
any.’ 

‘Sent any! be my sowl she did so; afther readin’ 
your letther an’ findin’ that she could depind on me, 
she said that for fear of any remarks bein’ made about 
my waitin’, espishially as I live at present in this 
family, it would be better she thought to answer it by 
word o’ mouth. “Tell him,’ said she, ‘that I didn’t think 
he wa—(hiccup) (Queen o’ heaven)! was so dull an’ 
ignorant o’ the customs of the country, as not to know 
that whin young people want to see one another they 
stay from mass wid an expectation that’—begad I dis- 
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remimber exactly her own words; but it was as much 
as to say that she staid at home on last Sunday ex- 
pectin’ to see you.’ 
‘Well, but Bartle, 
man.’ 
‘Why, she’ll meet you on next Thursday night, God 


willin’, in the same place; an’ whin | axed her where, 


what else?—short an’ sweet, 


she said you knew it yourself.’ 

‘An’ is that all?’ 

‘No, it’s not all; she sed it ’ud better to mention the 
thing to her father. Afther thinkin’ it over she says, 
‘as your father has the na—(hiecup) (Saints above!) 
name of bein’ so rich, she doesn’t know if a friend ’ud 
interfere but his consint might be got; an’ that’s all 
I have to say about it, barrin’ that she’s a very purty 
girl, an’ I’d advise you not to be too sure of her yet, 
Bartle. So now I’m for the barn—Good night Far— 
(hiccup) (at my ec 

He rose and proceeded to his slee ping plac e in the 


st, you do it!) Fardorougha.’ 


barn, whither Connor, who was struck by his manner, 
accompanied him. 

‘Bartle,’ said O’Donovan, ‘did you take any thing 
since I saw you last?’ 

‘Only share of two naggins wid my brother Antony 
at Peggy Finigan’s.’ 

‘I it 
don’t think they did.’ 

‘An’ if they did, too, it’ 

‘No; but Bartle, I’m 


. 
an 


noticed upon ye u,’ observed Connor; “but I 


not high thrason I hope.’ 
You’ve acted 
1 won’t forget it to you.’ 


. 
m so much oblaged to 


blaged to you. 
as a friend to me, 
‘Dar Deah, an’ | 


remimber your 


you, Con- 


: ; : 
employin’ me in this the 


But C 


nor, that I’) 
lay I have to live. 


longest 
‘Well, Bartle. 
‘I'd take the sac ufther all, a ring you’ll 


never put on her. 
Bartle ? 


but s 


it makes you think 80, 


‘And wi 


‘I don’t—I do—(hiecup) don’t know; mehow 


t 3 Fou won't; 


nd 


r anotel 


something 
others is fond of h 


se they tl st 


ot cou! 


it till I 


Here’s myself, 


‘j) see you 
man and wife, 


ve, an hough le ex} 


Bartle, is in | ect ever the 


heaven no 


girl will or would marr 


other man will have her. how do you know 


but you may have some one li me—like me, Con- 


nor, to stand against you?’ 


‘Bartle.’ said Connor, laughing, ‘your head’s a little 
moidher’d; give me your hand; whish! the devil take 


you, man, don’t wring my fingers off. Say your 


go to sleep. I say agin I wont 


prayers, Bartle, an’ 
forget your kindness to me this night.’ 


Flanagan had now deposited himself upon his straw 


bed, and after having tugged the bed clothes about 
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him, said, in the relaxed indolent voice of a man about 
to sleep, 

‘Good night Connor; throth my head’s a little soft 
to-night—ood night.’ 

‘Good night, Bartle.’ 

‘Connor?’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘Didu’t I stand to you to-night? Very well—goo— 
(hiceup) good night!’ 

On Connor’s return, a serious conclave was hel 
upon the best mode of procedure in a matter which 
presented difficulties that appeared to be insurmount- 
able. The father seizing upon the advice transmitted 
by Una herself, as that which he had already sug- 
gested, insisted that the most judicious course was & 
propose for her openly, and without appearing to fee 
that there was any inferiority on the part of Connor. 

‘If they talk about wealth, Connor,’ said he, ‘say 
that you are my son, an’ that—that—no—no—I’m to 
poor for such a boast, but say that you will be able t 
take good care of any thing you get.’ 

At this moment the door, which Connor had not 
bolted, as his father would have done, opened, and 
Bartle, wrapped in the treble folds of a winnow-cloth, 
made a distant appearance.’ 
pardon, Connor; I forgot to say that Una’s 
Maynooth, will be 


seg 
brother, the young priest out o’ 
home from his uncle’s where it appears he is at pre- 
sent; an’ Miss Una would wish that the proposial ’v 
She says he’ 
stand will. I forgot, 


vegad, to mention it before—so beg pardon, an’ wishes 


be made while Ae’s at his father’s. 


her friend, come or go what 


you all good night!’ 

This information tended to confirm them in the cours. 
recommended by It 
olved upon that he (Fardorongha) himself shot 
on Bodagh Buie, and in the name of his s 


Fardorougha. was according!) 
wait uj 
formally propose for the hand of his daughter. 
To effect this, however, was a matter of no ordin 
difficulty, as they apprehended that the Bodagh 
uld recoil with is 
naing t 


bability they would consider as an inst 


his wife w lignation at the bare 1 
discuss a topic whi 
in all pre 
Not, after all, that there existed, according to the opin- 
ion of their neighbours, such a vast disparity in 

wealth of each; on the contrary, many were heard 
of the 
His character, however, was held in such a 


assert, that two Fardorougha had the heavi 
purse. 
horrence by all who knew him, and he ranked in pol! 
yf personal respectability and style of living, so fa 
beneath the Bodagh, that we question if any ordinary 
occurrence could be supposed to fall upon the peop 
with greater amazement than a marriage, or the repo! 
of a marriage, between any member of the two families 
The O’Donovans felt, however, that it was better 
make the experiment already agreed on, than longer 


to 
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Should it 


fail, the position of the lovers, though perhaps render- 


remain in a state of uncertainty about it. 


ed somewhat less secure, would be such as to suggest, 
so far as they themselves were concerned, the neces- 
sity of a more prompt and effectual course of action. 
Fardorougha expressed his intention of opening the 
matter on the following day; but his wife, with a bet- 
ter knowledge of female character, deemed it mor 
judicious to defer it until after the interview which 
was to take place between Connor and Una on the suc- 
ceeding Thursday. It might be better, for instance, to 
make the proposal first to Mrs, O’Brien herself, or on 
but touching that and 


other matters relating to what was proposed to be done, 


the other hand to the Bodagh, 


Una’s opinion and advice might he necessary. 


Little passed, therefore, worthy of note, during the 


intermediate time, except a short conversation between | 


Bartle and Connor on the following day, as they re- 
turned to the field from dinner. 

‘Bartle,’ said the other, ‘you wor a little soft last 
night: or rather a good dale so.’ 

‘Faith, no doubt o’ that—but when a man meets an 
ould acquaintance or two, they don’t like to refuse a 
thrate. I fell in wid three or four boys—all friends o’ 
mine, an’ we had a sup on account o’ what’s expected.’ 

As he uttered these words, he looked 


with an eye which seemed to say—you are not ina 


at Connor 


certain secret with which I am acquainted. 


‘Why,’ replied Connor, ‘what do you mane, 
d t » 


Bartle? 
1 thought you wor with your brother—at laste you 
tould me so.’ 

Flanagan started on hearing this. 

‘Wid my brothe r,’ said he—why, [—I—what els« 
could I tell you? he 
met them.’ 

‘Took a sup on account 0’ what’s expected!—an’ 


that, Bartle?’ 


was along wid the boys when I 


what’s the manin’ o’ 
‘Why, what would it mane—but—but—your mar- 
riage?’ 
‘An’ thundher an’ fury,’ exclaimed Connor, his ey 
gleaming; ‘did you go to betray trust, an’ mintion 
Una’s name an’ mine, afther what I tould you.’ 


‘Don’t be foolish, Connor,’ re plied Flanagan; ‘is it 


mad you’d have me to be? I said there was something | 


expected soon, that ’ud surprise them; and when they 
axed me what it was—honour bright! I gave them a 
knowin’ wink, but said nothin’. Eh! was that breakin’ 
trust?’ Arrah, be my sowl, Connor, you don’t trate mé 
well by the words you spoke this blessed minute.’ 

‘An’ how does it come, Bartle, my boy, that you 
had one story last night, an’ another to-day.’ 

‘Faix, very aisily, bekase I forget what I sed last 
night—for sure enough I was more cut than you 
thought—but didn’t I keep it well in before the ould 
couple?’ 
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‘You did fairly enough; I grant that—but the mo- 
ment you got into the barn a blind man could see it.’ 

‘Bekase I didn’t care a button wanst I eseaped from 
the eye of your father; any how, bad luck to it for 
whiskey; I have a murdherin big heddick all day af- 
ther it.’ 

‘It’s a bad weed, Bartle, and the 
less he'll be throubled aither wid 


; 
nscience, 


less a man has to 


lo with it, the a sore 


rasorec 
; ; 
nnor, divil a one, but you’re the moral of a good 


a :; 9 
I dunna a fault you have but one. 


me let us hear it.’ 
‘I'll tell you some day, but not now, not now—but 
IT wil > Til let you kr 
that I don’t it ne 


. . 
down an’ take a smoke. 


w the rason thin 


tell you—al 
time Vil sit 


mintion w; in the mane 


why, I never knew you smok« d.’ 
This tindher-box I 


‘A smoke! 
‘Nor I, myself, till last night. 
was made a present of to light my pipe, when not near 
Begad, now that I think of it, I suppose it 


was smokin’ that knocked me up so much last night, 
an’ made my head so sick to-day.’ 
‘It help’d it, Ill engage; if you take my advice, it’s 


a custom you won’t larn.’ 

‘] have a good dale to throuble me, Connor; you 
what we are brought down to now; 
*d believe to think of; as much, 


? steel useful, I he pe, 


know I have; an’ 


I have more nor you 


any way,as “ill make this box an 


. 
‘ 


when I’m frettin. 
Flanagan spoke 


given tor 


truth, in as r that the 


intoxication on the 


his preceding 


apology 


night had escaped his memory. It was fortunate for 


him, indeed, that O’ Donovan, like all candid and in- 


genuous was u y devoid of suspicion, 


persons, 


ercelve d by the disere pancy 


itherwise he might have } 


in the two accounts, as well as by Flanagan's contu- 


sion, that he was a person in whom it might not be 


prudent to entrust much confidence. 


From Bentley's Miscellany 


OLIVER TWIST. 


(CONTINUED. ) 


BOOK SECOND 
CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 
aining the unsatisfactory result of Oliver’s adven- 
lure, and a conversatton of some importance between 

Harry May lie and Rose. 

When the inmates of the house, attracted by Oli- 
ver’s cries, hurried to the spot from which they pro- 
ceeded, they found him, pale and agitated, pointing in 
the direction of the meadows behind the house, and 
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scarcely able to articulate the words “The Jew! the 
Jew!’ 

Mr. Giles was at a loss to comprehend what this 
outcry meant; but Harry Maylie, whose perceptions 


were something quicker, and who had 


he ird Oliver’s 
d it at once. 


asked, c 


rner. 


history from his mother, understo 
‘What d t” he 


a heavy stick which was standing in a ec 


irection did he take tching up 


‘That,’ replied Oliver, pointing out the course the 


1 them all in an instant. 


in the ditch!’ said 


‘I miss 


men had taken. 

‘Then they 
keep 
over 


are 


as me 


ne 
the hed 


and ir 


re, anc 


spran r 


which rendered it matter 


the others to keep near h 
ll ¢ ie Cc 1, and Oliver fol- 


m. 
Giles followed as we 


lowed too, and in the cours minute or two, Mr. | 


Losberne, who had been out walking, and just then 
returned, tumbled over the hedge after them, and pick- | 


m 
m 


ing himself up with more agility than he could have 


been supposed to possess, struck into the same course 
ill the st 


prodigiously to know what was the matter. 


at no contemptible speed, shouting > mm 
| 


On they all went; nor stopped they once to breathe 


until the leader, striking off into an angle of the field 


} 
rhe 


indicated by Oliver, began to search narrowly t 

ditch and hedge adjoining, which afforded time for the 

remainder of the party to com: up, and for Oliver to 

to Mr. Losberne 

had led to so vigorous a pursuit. 
The search was all 

the traces of recent footsteps to be seen. 


communicat the circumstances that 


not even | 


j 


There wer 


They stood 


In Vain. 


now on the summit of a little hill, commanding the 
open fields in every direction for three or four miles. 
There was the villave in the hollow on the left; but, 
in order to gain that, after pursuing the track Oliver 
had pointed out, the men must have made a circuit of 
open ground which it was impossible they could have 
accomplished in so shorta time. A thick wood skirt-| 
ed 


could not have gained that covert for the sam 


the meadow-land in another direction; but they 


Teas 
‘It must have been a dream, Oliver?’ said Harry 
Maylie, taking him aside. 
‘Ol 


the very recollection of the old wret 


1 no, indeed, sir,’ replied Oliver, shuddering at 
ch’s countenance; 
‘I saw him too plainly for that. I saw them both as 
plainly as I see you now.’ 

‘Who was the other?’ inquired Harry and Mr. Los- 
berne together. 

‘The very same man that I told you of, who came 


Wi 
had our eyes fixed full upon each other, and I could 


upon me so suddenly at the inn,’ said Oliver. 


swear to him.’ 
‘They took this way?’ demanded Harry; ‘are you 


certain of that?’ 
‘As I am that the men were at the window,’ r plied 


| tance. 


TWIST. 


which 
divided the « ‘The 
tall man leaped over just there; and the Jew, running 


Oliver, pointing down as he spoke to the hedge 


ttage-carden from the meadow. 


a few paces to the right, crept through that gap.’ 


ntlemen watched Oliver’s earnest face 
nd 


satisfied of 


The 


is he 


two 


looking from him to each other, 


the 


spoke, 

seemed to feel accuracy of what he 
said. there any appear- 
ied flight. Th 


n in hurried 
en down nowhere save 


Still, in no direction were 


inces of the trampling cf me 

crass was long, bu 
feet had cr 

brinks of the ditches were 


the 


t it was trodd 
ished it. 


where their ow: The sides and 


damp clay, but in no one 


» could they discern print of men’s shoes, or 


ightest mark which would indicate that any feet 


ud pressed the ground for hours before. 
‘This is strange!’ said Harry. 


‘Blathers and D 


ke nothing of it.’ 


; , 
‘Strange? 1 the doctor. 


i echoec 
themselves could ma 


N 


their sear 


twithstandine the evidently inefficacious nature 


of h, however, they did not desist until the 
coming « 
hopeless, and even then they gave it up with reluc- 


1 of night rendered its further prosecution 


le sp itched to the different alehouses 
the 
yearance and dress of the 


Giles was 


in the village, furnished with best description 


Oliver could give of the apy 


strangers; of whom the Jew was at all events sufii- 
ciently remarkable to be remembered supposing he 
had bee 


turned without any intelligence calculated to dispel or 


n seen drinking, or loitering about; but he re- 


| 
lessen the mystery. 


*h was made, and the 
On 


On the next day further sear 
enquiries renewed, but with no better success. 
the day following, Oliver and Mr. Maylie repaired to 
the market-town, in the hope of seeing or hearing 
something of the men there; but thiseffort was equally 
fruitless; and, after a few days the affair began to bi 
forgotten, as most affairs are, when wonder, having no 
fresh food to support it, dies away of itself. 

Meanwhile Rose was rapidly recovering. She had 
left her room, was able to go out, and, mixing onc¢ 


more with the family, carried joy with the hearts of 
all. 

But although this happy change had a visible effect 
on the little circle, and although cheerful voices and 
merry langhter were once more heard in the cottage, 


there was at times an unwonted restraint upon some 


there—even upon Rose herself—which Oliver could 


not fail to remark. Mrs. Maylie and her son wer 
often closeted together for a long time, and more than 
once Rose appeared with traces of tears upon her face. 
After Mr. Losberne had fixed a day for his departurs 
to Chertsey, these symptoms increased, and it becam 
evident that something was in progress which affected 
young lady and of somebody else be- 


the peace of th 


At ning, when Rose was alone in th 


length one nw 
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breakfast parlour, Harry Maylie entered, and with 
some hesitation begyed permission to speak with her 
for a few moments. 

‘A few—a very few—will suffice, Rose,’ said the 
young man, drawing his chair towards her. 
shall have to say has already presented itself to your 
mind; the most cherished hopes of my heart are not 
unknown to you, though from my lips you have not 
yet heard them stated.’ 

Rose had been very pale from the moment of his 
entrance, although that might have been the effect of 
her recent illness. She merely bowed, and bending 
over some plants that stood near, waited in silence for 
} 


he 


him to proceec 
‘I—I onght to have left here before,’ said Harry. 
‘You should indeed,’ replied Rose. ‘Forgive me 
for saying so, but I wish you had.’ 


‘I was brought here by the most dreadful and ago- 


nizing of all apprehensions,’ said the young man, ‘the | 


fear of losing the one dear being on whom my every 
wish and hope are centred. 
trembling between earth and heaven. 
when the young, the beautiful, and good, are visited 
with sickness, tl 
wards their bright home of lasting rest, and hence it 
is that the best and fairest of our kind so often fade 


in blooming.’ 


There were tears in the eyes of the gentle girl as | 


these words were spoken, and when one fell upon the 


flower over which she bent, and glistened brightly in | 
. . ‘a . } 

its cup, making it more beautiful, it see med as though | 
: . . . | 

the outpourings of afresh young heart claimed com- 


mon kindred with the loveliest things in nature. 

‘An angel,’ continued the young man passionately, 
‘a creature as fair and innocent of guile as one of God’s 
own angels, fluttered between life and death. Oh! 
who could hope, when the distant world to which sh¢ 
was akin half opened to her view, that she would re- 


turn to the sorrow and calamity of this! 


shadow, whicl,a light from above casts upon the earth | 
4 | covered her face with one hand, gave free vent to her 


10ope 


—to have no | spared to those 


that you would be 


who linger here, and to know no reason why you | 


should—to feel that you belonged to that bright sphere 
whither so many gifted creatures in infancy and youth 
have winged their early flight—and yet to pray, amid 
restored to 


distractions al 


all these consolations, that you might br 


those who loved you—these are 


too great to bear. ‘They were mine by day and night, 


and with them came such a rushing torrent of fears 


and apprehensions, ind selfish regrets lest you should 
die and never know how devotedly I loved you, as 


almost bore down sense and reason in its course. 


You recovered—day by day, and almost hour by hour, | 


some drop of health came back, and mingling with the 
spent and feeble stream of life which circulated lan- 


‘What I | 


You had been dying— | 
We know that | 


1eir pure spirits insensibly turn to- | 


my a 


Rose, Rose, | 


to know that you were passing away like some soft | 


most | 


TWIST. 


| guidly within you, swelled it again to a high and 
rushing tide. I have watched you change almost from 
| de ath to life, with eyes that moistened with their own 
| eagerness and deep affection. Do not tell me that you 
wish I had lost this; for it has softened my heart to 
| all mankind.’ 

‘I did not mean that,’ 


wished you had left here, that you might have turned 


said Rose weeping; ‘I only 


to high and noble pursuits again—to pursuits well 
worthy of you.’ 

‘There is no pursuit more worthy of me—more 
worthy of the highest nature that exists—than the 





struggle to win such a heart as yours,’ said the young 
man, taking her hand. ‘Rose, my own dear Rose, 
for years—for years I have loved you, hoping to win 
| my way to fame, and then come proudly home in my 
| day dreams how I would remind you in that happy 
moment and tell you it had been sought, only for you 
to share; thinking of the many silent tokens I had 
given of a boy’s attachment, and rally you who had 
blushed to mark them, and then claim your hand, as if 
in redemption of some old mute contract that had been 
sealed between us. That time has not arrived; but 
here, with no fame won and no young vision realized, 
| I vive to you the heart so long your own, and stake 
1] upon the words with which you greet the offer.’ 
? said 
Rose, mastering the emotions by which she was agi- 
that I 


x 


‘Your behaviour has ever been kind and noble, 


ited. ‘As you believe am not insensible or 


. , 
ungrateful, so hear my answer. 
‘It 


> 
lear Rose? 


is that | may endeavour to deserve you—is it, 


‘that must endeavour to 


s your old and dearly-attached com- 


‘It is,’ replied Rose, 


you 
| forwet me—not a 
| panion, for that would wound me deeply, but as the 
Look into the world, think how 


ot love. 


object 


} 
| nany | 


your 
arts you would be equally proud to gain are 
there. Confide some other passion to me, if you will, 
1 I will be the truest, warmest, most faithful friend 


you have, 


al 


There was a pause, during which, Rose, who had 


ars. Harry still retained the other. 

‘And your reasons, Rose,’ he said at length in a 
low voice, ‘your reasons for this decision—may I ask 
them?’ 

‘You have a right to know them,’ rejoined Rose. 
Itisa 


‘You can say nothing to alter my resolution. 
it alike to othe re. 


| duty that J must perform. I owe 


| and to myself.’ 
‘To yourself?’ 

| ‘Yes, Harry, I « 
| portionl ss girl, with a blight upon my name, should 


we it to myself that I, a friendless, 


not give the world reason to suspect that I had sordid- 
ly yielded to your first passion, and fastened myself, a 


\ g, upon ll your hope s and projects. I owe it to 
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you and yours to prevent you from opposing, in the! 


warmth of your generous nature, this great obstacle to 
rid. 


your progress in the we 


‘If 


your inclinations sense of duty 


Harry began. 
7 


“The y ao not,” replied Rose * colouring dec ply. 
‘Then you return my love?’ said Harry. ‘Say but 
| 
s 


that, Rose; say but that, and soften the 


this hard disappointment.’ 
‘If Leould have done so without doing heavy wrong 


to him I loved,’ rejoined Rose, ‘I could have 
‘Have received this declaration ve ry differe ntly?’ 


said Harry with great eagerness. ‘Do not conceal 


; 
se. 


that from me at least, R 
‘I could,’ said Rose. 


‘Why should we prolong this painful 


‘Stay,’ she added, disengag- 


ing her hand. 
interview; most painful to me, and yet productive of 


‘ 
t 


lasting happiness notwiths 


piness to know that I once held the high place in your | 


regard which I now occupy, and every triumph you | 


with new fortitude and 


achieve in life will animate m 


Fare 


well, Harry! for as we have met to- 
j 


firmness. 


day, we meet no more: but in other relations than 


those in which this conversation would have placed | 


| i 


every blessing that the prayers of a tru and earnest 


all 


us, may we ng and happily entwined; and may 


is truth and sin- 


heart can call down from where 


rity, cheer and prosper yo 
‘Another word, Rose,’ ‘Your re 


From your own lips let me hear it.’ 


) 
is 


said Harry. 
our own words, 
‘The 

‘is a brilliant one; all 


prospect before you,’ answered Rose firmly, 


the honours to which great ta- 
lents and powerful counexions can help men in public 


But 
proud, and I will neither mingle with such as hold in 


life are in store for you. those connexions are 
scorn the mother who gave me life, nor bring disgrace 
or failure upon the son of her who has so well sup- 
plied that mother’s place. In a word,’ said the young 
lady, turning away as her temporary firmness forsook 
her, ‘there is a stain upon my name which the world 
visits on innocent heads; I will carry it into no blood 
but my own, and the reproach shall rest alone on me.’ 

‘One 


Harry throwing himself before her. 


se, ¢ 


‘If 


woul 


more a7 erie d 


d eall 


word more, Rose—dear R« 


less, less fortunate, as the world 
some obscure and peaceful life had bee 
if I had been poor, sick, helpless,—would you have 
turned from me then? or has my probable advance- 
ment to riches and honour given this scruple birth?’ 


‘The 
It is unfair, 


‘Do not press me to reply,’ answered Rose. 
question does not arise, and never will. 
unkind, to urge it.’ 

‘If your answer be what I almost dare to hop 


it is, 
retorted Harry, ‘it will shed a gleam of happiness upon 
my lonely way, and light the dreary path before me. 


It is not an idle thing to do so much, by the utterance 


bitterness of 
| 


inding; for it will be hap- | 


nin 


had been 
it,—1 
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of a few brief words, for one who loves us beyond all 
else. Oh, Rose, in the name of my ardent and endur- 
of all I have suffered 


to undergo,—answer m«¢ 


ing attachment,—in the name 
i 7 


th 


1,and all you doom m 


it jut stion. 
‘Then 
ed Rose; ‘if you had been even a little, but not so far 


one 


if your lot had been differently cast,’ rejoin- 
above me; if I could have been a help and comfort to 
| you in some humble scene of peace and retirement, 
and nota blot and drawback in ambitious and distin- 
guished crowds; I should have been spared this trial. 
I have every reason to be happy, very happy, now; 
but then, Harry, I own I should have been happier.’ 
Busy recollections of old hopes, cherished as a girl 
long ago, crowded into the mind of Rose while making 





| this avowal; but they brought tears with them, as old 
hopes will when they come back withered, and they 
relieved her. 

‘I cannot help this weakness, and it makes my pur- 
pose stronger,’ Said Rose extending her hand. ‘I must 
| leave you now, indeed.’ 

‘I ask one promise,’ said Harry. ‘Once, and only 
once more,—say within a year, but it may be much 
sooner,—let me speak to you again on this subject for 
the last time.’ 

‘Not to press me to alter my right determination,’ 
replied Rose with a melancholy smile: ‘it will be use- 
less.’ 

‘No,’ said Harry; ‘to hear you repeat it, if you will; 
finally repeat it. I will lay at your feet whatever of 
| station or fortune I may possess, and if you still ad- 
| here to your present resolution, will not seek by word 


| or act to change it.’ 


| 


‘It is but one 
pang the more, and by that time I may be enabled to 
bear it better. 


‘Then let it be so,’ rejoined Rose. 


She extended her hand again, but the young man 


caught her to his bosom, and, imprinting one kiss upon 
her beautiful forehead, hurried from the room. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH, 


Is a 


anc 


page Ser. ee A Pay” a2 ; 
ry shorl one,and may appear of no great emport- 


—_ : ; 4 ; ‘ 
in ils place, but it should be read notwithstand- 


ing, as a sequel to last, and a ke y to one that will 


7) << ; 
follow when tts time arrives. 


1 my destiny,— | 


] 
| 
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| panion this morning—eh?’ said the doctor, as Harry 


‘And so you are resolved to be my travelling-com- 


Maylie joined him and Oliver at the breakfast-table. 
Why, you are not in the same mind or intention two 
half hours together.’ 

‘You will tell me a different tale one of these days,’ 
said Harry, colouring without any ps reeptible reason. 
‘I hope I may have good cause to do 80,’ replied 
Mr. Losberne; ‘though I confess I don’t think I shall. 
| But yesterday morning you had made up your mind 
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in a great hurry to stay here, and accompany your | 
mother, like a dutiful son, to the sea-side; before noon 
you announce that you are going to do me the honour 
of accompanying me as far as I go on your road to 
London; and at night you urge me with great mystery 
to start before the ladies are stirring, the consequence 
of which is, that young Oliver here is pinned down to 
his breakfast when he ought to be ranging the ineadows 
after botanical phenomena of all kinds. Too bad, isn’t 
it, Oliver?’ 

‘I should have been very sorry not to have been at 
home when you and Mr. Maylie went away, sir,’ re- | 
joined Oliver. 

‘That’s a fine fellow,’ said the doctor; ‘you shall 


come and see me when you return. But, to speak se-| 


riously, Harry, has any communication from the great | 
nobs produced this sudden anxiety on your part to be | 
gone?” 

‘The great nobs,’ replied Harry, ‘under which de- | 
signation, I presume, you include my most stately | 
uncle, have not communicated with me at all since I 
have been here, nor, at this time of the year, is it like- | 
ly that anything would occur to render necessary my 
immediate attendance among them.’ 

‘Well,’ said the doctor, ‘you are a queer fellow. 
But of course they will get you into Parliament at 
the election before Christmas, and these sudden shift- | 
ings and changes are no bad preparation for political 
life. There’s something in that; good training is al-| 
ways desirable, whether the race be for place, cup or | 
sweepstakes.” 

Harry Maylie looked as if he could have followed 
up this short dialogue by one or two remarks that | 
would have staggered the doctor not a little, but he 
contented himself with saying, ‘We shall see,’ and | 
pursued the subject no further. The post-chaise drove 
up to the door shortly afterwards, and Giles coming 
in for the luggage, the good doctor bustled out to see 
it packed away. 

‘Oliver,’ said Harry Maylie in a low voice, ‘let me 
speak a word with you.’ 

Oliver walked into the window-recess to which Mr. | 
Maylie beckoned him; much surprised at the mixture 
of sadness and boisterous spirits, which his whole be- 
haviour displayed. 

*You can write well now,’ said Harry, laying his 
hand upon his arm. 

‘I hope so, sir,’ replied Oliver. 

‘I shall not be at home again, perhaps for some 
time; I wish you would write to me—say once a fort- 
night, every alternate Monday, to the General Post 
Office in London: will you?’ said Mr. Maylie. 

‘Oh! certainly sir; I shall be proud to do it,’ ex- 
claimed Oliver, greatly delighted with the commis- 
sion. 

‘I should like to know how—how my mother and 
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Miss Maylie are,’ said the young man; ‘and you can 
fill up a sheet by telling me what walks you take, and 
what you talk about, and whether she—they, I mean, 


seem happy and quite well. You understand me?’ 


‘Oh! quite sir, quite,’ replied Oliver. 

‘I would rather you did not mention it to them,’ 
said Harry, hurrying over his words. Because it 
might make my mother anxious to write to me often- 
er, and it is a trouble and worry to her. Let it bea 
secret between you and me, and mind you tell me 
everything; I depend upon you.’ 

Oliver, quite elated and honoured by a sense of his 
importance, faithfully promised to be secret and ex- 
plicit in his communications, and Mr. Maylie took 
leave of him with many warm assurances of his re- 
gard and protection. 

The doctor was in the chaise; Giles (who, it had 
been arranged, should be left behind,) held the door 
open in his hand; and the women servants were in the 


garden looking on. Harry cast one slight glance at 


| the latticed window, and jumped into the carriage. 


Noth- 
ing short of flying will keep pace with me to-day.’ 
‘Halloa!’ eried the doctor, letting down the front 


‘Drive on!’ he cried, ‘hard, fast, full gallop. 


glass in a great hurry, and shouting to the postilion, 
‘something very far short of flying will keep pace with 
me. Do you hear?’ 

Jingling and clattering till distance rendered its 
noise inaudible, and its rapid progress only percepti- 
ble to the eye, the vehicle wound its way along the 
road almost hidden in a cloud of dust, now wholly dis- 
appearing, and now becoming visible again, as inter- 
vening objects or the intricacies of the way permitted. 
It was not until even the dusty cloud was no longer to 
be seen, that the gazers dispersed. 

And there was one looker-on, who remained with 
eyes fixed upon the spot where the carriage had dis- 
appeared, long after it was many miles away; for be- 
hind the white curtain which had shrouded her from 
view, when Harry raised his eyes towards the window, 
sat Rose herself. 

‘He seems in high spirits and happy,’ she said at 
length. ‘I feared for a time he might be otherwise. 
I was mistaken. I am very, very glad.’ 
Tears are signs of gladness as well as grief, but 


those which coursed down Rose’s face as she sat pen- 


sively at the window, still gazing in the same direc- 


tion, seemed to tell more of sorrow than of joy. 
CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 


In which the reader, if he or she resort to the Sifth chapter 
of the second book, will perceive a contrast not uncom- 


mon in matrimonial cases. 


Mr. Bumble sat in the workhouse parlour, with his 
eyes moodily fixed on the cheerless grate, whence, as 
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it was summer time, no brighter gleam proceeded than 
the reflection of certain sickly rays of the sun, which 
were sent back from its cold and shining surface. A 


paper fly-cage dangled from the ceiling, to which he | 


occasionally raised his eyes in gloomy thought; and, 
as the heedless insects hovered round the gaudy net- 
work, Mr. Bumble would heave a deep sigh, while a 
more gloomy shadow overspread his countenance. 
Mr. Bumble was meditating, and it might be that the 
insects brought to mind some painful passage in his 
own past ille, 


Nor was Mr. Bumble’s gloom the only thing cal- 


culated to awaken a pleasing melancholy in the bosom | 


of a spectator. There were not wanting other appear- 
ances, and those closely connected with his own per- 
son, which announced that a great change had taken 
place in the position of his affairs. The laced coat and 


the cocked hat, where were they? 


breeches and dark cotton stockings on his nether limbs, | 


but they were not the breeches. The coat was wide- 
skirted, and in that respect like the coat, but, oh, how 
different! The mighty cocked-hat was replaced by a 


modest round one. Mr. Bumble was no longer a 
beadle. 

There are some promotions in life which, indepen- 
dent of the more substantial rewards they offer, acquire 
peculiar value and dignity from the coats and waist- 
coats connected with them. A field-marshal has his 
uniform, a bishop his silk apron, a counsellor his silk 
gown, a beadle his cocked hat. Strip the bishop of 
his apron, or the beadle of his cocked hat and gold 
lace, what arethey? Men,—mere men. Dignity, and 
even holiness too, sometimes, are more questions of 
eoat and waistcoat than some people imagine. 

Mr. Bumble had married Mrs. Corney, and was 
master of the workhouse. Another beadle had come 
into power, and on him the cocked hat, gold-laced 
coat, and staff, had all three descended. 

‘And to-morrow two months it was done!’ said Mr. 
Bumble with a sigh. ‘It seems a age.’ 

Mr. Bumble might have meant that he had concen- 
trated a whole existence of happiness into the short 
space of eight weeks; but the sigh—there was a vast 
deal of meaning in the sigh. 

‘I sold myself,’ said Mr. Bumble, pursuing the same 
train of reflection, ‘for six teaspoons, a pair of sugar- 
tongs, and a milk-pot, with a small quantity of second- 
hand furniter, and twenty pound in money. I went 
very reasonable—cheap, dirt che up.” 

‘Cheap!’ cried a shrill voice in Mr. Bumble’s ear: 
‘You would have been dear at any price; and dear 
enough I paid for you, Lord above knows that.’ 

Mr. Bumble turned and encountered the face of his 
interesting consort, who, imperfectly comprehending 
the few words she had overheard of his complaint, had 


hazarded the foregoing remark at a venture. 


He still wore knee- 


? said Mr. Bumble, with sen- 


| ‘Mrs. Bumble, ma’am! 
| timental sternness. 

‘Well,’ cried the lady. 
| ‘Have the goodness to look at me,’ said Mr. Bum- 
ble, fixing his eyes upon her. 

‘If she stands such a eye as that,’ said Mr. Bumble 
to himself, ‘she can stand anything. Itis a eye I never 
knew to fail with paupers, and if it fails with her my 
power is gone.’ 

Whether an exceedingly small expansion of eye is 


| 
| 
| 
| 


sufficient to quell paupers, who, being lightly fed, are 
in no very high condition, or whether the late Mrs, 
Corney was particularly proof against eagle glances, 
The matter of fact is, that the 
matron was in no way overpowered by Mr. Bumble’s 


| are matters of opinion. 


scowl, but, on the contrary, treated it with great dis- 
dain, and even raised a laugh thereat, which sounded 
| as though it were genuine. 
| On hearing this most unexpected sound, Mr. Bum- 
ble looked first incredulous, and afterwards amazed. 
He then relapsed into his former state; nor did he 
rouse himself until his attention was again awakened 
| by the voice of his partner. 

‘Are you going to sit snoring there all day?’ in- 
| quired Mrs. Bumble. 
| ‘I am going to sit here as long as I think proper, 
|ma’am,’ rejoined Mr. Bumble; ‘and although I was 


not snoring, I shall snore, gape, sneeze, laugh, or cry, 
|as the humour strikes me, such being my prerogative.’ 

‘Your prerogative!’ sneered Mrs. Bumble with in- 
effable contempt. 
| ‘I said the word, ma’am,’ observed Mr. Bumble. 
‘The prerogative of a man is to command.’ 

‘And what’s the prerogative of a woman, in th 
}name of goodness?’ cried the relict of Mr. Corney 
| deceased. 

| *T'o obey, ma’am,’ thundered Mr. Bumble. ‘Your 
| late unfort’nate husband should have taught it you, 
and then, perhaps, he might have been alive now. | 
wish he was, poor man!’ 

Mrs. Bumble, seeing at a glance that the decisive 
|moment had now arrived, and that a blow struck for 
| the mastership on one side or other must necessarily 
be final and conclusive, no sooner heard this allusion 
to the dead and gone, than she dropped into a chair, 


|and, with a loud scream that Mr. Bumble was a hard- 


| 

| hearted brute, fell into a paroxysm of tears. 

| But tears were not the things to find their way to 
| Like 


washable beaver hats, that improve with rain, his 


Mr. Bumble’s soul; his heart was waterproof. 


|nerves were rendered stouter and more vigorous by 
showers of tears, which, being tokens of weakness, 
| and so far tacit admissions of his own power, pleased 
jand exalted him. He eyed his good lady with looks 
|of great satisfaction, and begged in an encouraging 


lennon that she would cry her hardest, the exercise 
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being looked upon by the faculty as strongly conducive |in his favonr than otherwise, and with the view of 

to health. impressing the reader with a just sense of his qualifi- 
‘It opens the lungs, washes the countenance, exer-| cations for office. 

cises the eyes, and softens down the temper,’ said Mr. But the measure of his degradation was not yet full. 


Bumble; ‘so cry away.’ | After making a tour of the house, and thinking for the 


As he discharged himself of this pleasantry, Mr. | first time that the poor laws really were too hard upon 
Bumble took his hat from a peg, and putting it on} people, and that men who ran away from their wives, 
rather rakishly on one side, as a man might do whoj| leaving them chargeable to the parish, ought injustice 
felt he had asserted his superiority in a becoming man- | to be visited with no punishment at all, but rather re- 
ner, thrust his hands into his pockets, and sauntered | warded as meritorious individuals who had suffered 
towards the door with much ease and waggishness | much, Mr. Bumble came to a room where some of the 
depicted in his whole appearance. | female paupers were usually employed in washing the 

Now Mrs. Corney, that was, had tried the tears,| parish linen, and whence the sound of voices in con- 
because they were less troublesome than a manual as-| versation now proceeded. 

| ‘Hem!’ said Mr. Bumble, summoning up all his 


sault; but she was quite prepared to make trial of the | 
‘These women at least shall continue 


latter mode of proceeding, as Mr. Bumble was not} native dignity. 
| to respect the prerogative. Hallo! hallo there!—what 


long in discovering. 
The first proof he experienced of the fact was con-| do you mean by this noise, you hussies?’ 

veyed in a hollow sound, immediately succeeded by| With these words Mr. Bumble opened the door, and 

the sudden flying off of his hat to the opposite end of | 

the room. ‘This preliminary proceeding laying bare was at once exchanged for a most humiliated and cow- 

his head, the expert lady, clasping him tight round ering air as his eyes unexpectedly rested on the form 

the throat with one hand, inflicted a shower of blows | of his lady wife. 

(dealt with singular vigour and dexterity) upon itwith| ‘My dear,’ said Mr. Bumble, ‘I didn’t know you 

the other. This done, she created a little variety by | were here.’ 

scratching his face and tearing his hair off, and having | ‘Didn’t know I was here!’ repeated Mrs. Bumble. 

by this time inflicted as much punishment as she | *What do you do here?’ 

deemed necessary for the offence, she pushed him over| ‘I thought they were talking rather too much to be 

a chair, which was luckily well situated for the pur-| doing their work properly, my de ar,’ replied Mr. Bum- 

pose, and defied him to talk about his prerogative | ble, glancing distractedly at a couple of old women at 

the wash-tub, who were comparing notes of admira- 


walked in with a very fierce and angry manner, which 


again if he dared. 
‘Get up,’ said Mrs. Bumble in a voice of command, | tion at the workhouse-master’s humility. 

sy 3 7? 
You thought they were talking too much?’ said 


‘and take yourself away from here, unless you want 
‘What business is it of yours? 


, 9 | 
me to do something desperate. Mrs. Bumble. 
Mr. Bumble rose with a very rueful countenance,| ‘Why, my dear—’ urged Mr. Bumble submissively. 


wondering much what something desperate might be, ‘What business is it of yours?’ demanded Mrs. 
PF Ss 5 . 


and picking up his hat, looked towards the door. Bumble again. 
‘Are you going!’ demanded Mrs. Bumble. ‘It’s very true you’re matron here, my dear,’ sub- 
‘Certainly, my dear, certainly,’ rejoined Mr. Bum-| mitted Mr. Bumble; ‘but I thought you mightn’t bein 


ble, making a quicker motion towards the door. ‘I| the way just then.’ 
didn’t intend to—I’m going, my dear—youare sovery| ‘Ill tell you what, Mr. Bumble,’ returned his lady, 
violent, that really I 7 ‘we don’t want any of your interference, and you’re a 
At this instant Mrs. Bumble stepped hastily for-| great deal too fond of poking your nose into things 
ward to replace the carpet, which had been kicked up | that don’t concern you, making everybody in the house 
in the scuffle, and Mr. Bumble immediately darted out laugh the moment your back is turned, and making 
of the room without bestowing another thought on his | yourself look like a fool every hour in the day. Be 
unfinished sentence, leaving the late Mrs. Corney in| off; come!’ 
full possession of the field. Mr. Bumble, seeing with excruciating feelings the 
Mr. Bumble was fairly taken by surprise, and fairly | delight of the two old paupers who were tittering to- 
beaten. He had a decided bullying propensity, de-| gether most rapturously, hesitated for an instant. Mrs. 
tived no inconsiderable pleasure from the exercise of | Bumble, whose patience brooked no delay, caught up 
petty cruelty, and consequently was (it is needless to} a bowl of soap-suds, and motioning him towards the 
say) a coward. ‘This is by no means a disparagement | door, ordered him instantly to de part, on pain of re- 
to his character; for many official personages, who are | ceiving the contents upon his portly person. 
held in high respect and admiration, are the victims of| What could Mr. Bumble do? He looked dejectedly 


similar infirmities. ‘The remark is made, indeed, rather | round, and slunk away; and as he reached the door 
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the titterings of the paupers broke into a shrill chuckle 


of irrepressible delight. It wanted bat this. He was 


degraded in their eyes; he had lost cast and station 


before the very paupers; he had fallen from all the 


height and pomp of beadleship to the lowest depth of 


the most snubbed he n-pe cke ry. 
‘All in said Mr. Bumble, filled with 


dismal ‘Two months—not more than two 


two months!’ 
thoughts. 
months ago I was not only my own master, but every- 
body else’s, so far as the porochial workhouse was 
concerned, and now!—’ 


much. Mr. 


who opened the 


Bumble boxe d 


him, (for he 


It was too 
had 


and walked dis- 


the boy gate tor 
reached the portal in his reverie, 
Street. 


tractedly into the 


He walked up one street and down another until 
exercise had abated the first passion of -his grief, and 
then the revulsion of feeling made him thirsty. He 
passed a great many public-houses, and at length 
paused before one in a bye-way, whose parlour, as he 
gathered from a hasty peep over the blinds, was de- 
serted save by one solitary customer. It began to rain 
heavily at the moment, and this determined him; Mr. 
Bumble stepped in, and ordering something to drink 
as he passed the bar, entered the apartment into which 
he had looked from the street. 

The 


and wore a large cloak. 


man who was seated there was tall and dark, 


He had the air of a stranger, 
and seemed, by a certain haggardness in his look, as 


well as by the dusty soils on his dress, to have travel- 


led some distance. He eyed Bumble askance as he 


deigned to nod his head in ac- 


entered, but scarcely g 
knowledgment of his salutation. 

Mr. Bumble had quite dignity enough for two, sup- 
posing even that the stranger had been more familiar, 
so he drank his gin-and-wate rin sile nce, and read the 
paper with great show ol pomp and importance. 


It so happened, nh 


ywever,—as it will happen very 
often when men fall into company under such circum- 
stances,—that Mr. Bumble felt every now and then a 
powerful inducement, which he could not resist, to 
stranger, and that whenever he did 


find 


steal a look at the 


so he withdrew his eyes in me confusion, to 


that the moment stealing a look 


stranger was al that 


Mr. 


very 


at him. Bumble’s awkwardness was enhanced 


by the remarkable expression of the strangé r’s 


eye, which was keen and bright, but shadowed by a 


scowl of distrust and suspicion unlike anything he 


before, and most repulsive to be- 


had ever observed 
hold. 

When they had encountered each other’s glance 
several times in this way, the stranger, in a harsh, 
deep voice, bre ke sile nce. 

‘Were you looking for me,’ he said, ‘when you 
peered in at the window v 


‘Not that lam aware of, unless you’re Mr. ——.’ 


the ears of 


Here Mr. Bumble stopped short, for he was curious 
‘to know the stranger’s name, and thought in his impa- 
tience he might supply the blank. 

‘I see you were not,’ said the stranger, an expres- 
sion of quiet sarcasm playing about his month, ‘or 
you would have known my name. You don’t know 
it, and I should recommend you not to inquire.’ 


| ‘I meant no harm, young man,’ observed Mr. Bum- 


ble majestically. 
‘And have done none,’ said the stranger. 
Another silence succeeded this short dialogue, which 


again broken by the stranger. 


was 

‘I have seen you before, I think,’ said he. ‘You 
were differently dressed at that time, and I only pass- 
ed you in the street, but I should know you again. 
You were beadle here once, were you not?’ 

‘I was,’ said Mr. Bumble in some surprise. ‘Po- 
| rochial beadle,’ 
| ‘Just so,” rejoined the other, nodding his head. ‘It 
| was in that character Isaw you. What are you now?’ 
| ‘Master of the workhouse,’ rejoined Mr. Bumble slow- 
ly and impressively, to check any undue familiarity the 
| stranger might otherwise assume. ‘Master of the work- 
house, young man!’ 

‘You have the same eye to your own interest that 
| you always have had, I doubt not?’ resumed the stran- 
ger, looking keenly into Mr. Bumble’s eyes as hi 
‘Don’t 


I know you pretty 


raised them in astonishment at the question. 
scruple to answer freely, man. 
well, you see.’ 

‘I suppose a married man,’ replied Mr. Bumble, 
shading his eyes with his hand, and surveying the 
stranger fom head to foot in evident perplexity, ‘is not 
more averse to turning an honest penny when he can 
than a single one. Porochial officers are not so wel 
paid that they can afford to refuse any little extra fee, 
when it comes to them in a civil and proper manne why 

The stranger smiled, and nodded his head again, as 
much as to say he found he had not mistaken his map, 
then rang the bell. 

‘Fill this glass again,’ he said, handing Mr. Bun- 
ble’s empty tumbler to the landlord. ‘Let it be strong 
You like it so, I suppose?” 
replied Mr. Bumble, with a deli- 


and hot. 
‘Not 


cate couch. 


too strong,’ 


‘You understand what that means, landlord!’ sai 
the stranger drily. 
The host smiled, disappeared, and shortly after- 
wards returned with a steaming jorum, of which the 
| first gulp brought the water into Mr. Bumble’s eyes. 
‘Now listen to me,’ said the stranger, after closing thé 
door and window. ‘I came down to this place to-day, 
to find you out, and, by one of those chances which the 
devil throws in the way of his friends sometimes, you 
walked into the very room I was sitting in while you 


were uppermost in my mind. I want some information 
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from you, and don’t ask you to give it for nothing, | 


slight as itis. Put up that to begin with.’ 

As he spoke he pushed a couple of sovereigns across 
the table to his companion carefully, as though unwil- 
ling that the chinking of money should he heard with- 
out; and when Mr. Bumble had scrupulously examined 
the coins to see that they were genuine, and put them 
up with much satisfaction in his waistcoat-pocket, he 
went on. 
back—let see—twelve 


‘Carry your me 


years last winter.’ 


memory 
‘It’s a long time,’ said Mr. Bumble. ‘Very good. 
I’ve done it.’ 

‘The scene the workhouse.’ 

‘Good!’ 

‘And the time night.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And the place the crazy hole, wherever it was, in 
which miserable drabs brought forth the life and 
health 


paling 


30 often denied to themselves—gave birth to 
children for the parish to rear, and hid their 
shame, rot ’em, in the grave.” 

‘The lying-in room, I suppose that means?’ said Mr. 
Bumble, not quite following the stranger’s excited de- 
scription. 

‘Yes,’ said the 

‘A many boys,’ observed Mr. Bumble, shaking his 


stranger. ‘A boy was born there.’ 
head de spondingly. 

‘A murrain on the young devils!’ cried the stranger 
impatiently; ‘I speak of one, a meek-looking pale-faced 
hound, who was apprenticed, down here, to a coffin- 
maker, (I wish he had made his coffin, and screwed 
his body in it,) and who afterwards ran away to Lon- 
lon, as it was supposed.’ 

‘Why, you mean Oliver—young Twist!’ said Mr. 


Bumble; ‘I remember him of course. There wasn’t a 


, . 
obstinater young rascal——. 
‘It’s not of him I want to hear; I’ve heard enough 


of him,’ said the stranger, stopping Mr. Bumble in the 
very outset of a tirade on the subject of poor Oliver’s 
‘It’s of a woman, the hag that nursed his 
mother. Where is she?’ 

‘Where is she?’ said Mr. Bumble, whom the gin and 
‘It would be hard to tell. 


vices, 


water had rendered facetious. 
There’s no midwifery there, whichever place she’s gone 
to; so I suppose she’s out of employment any way.’ 
‘What do you mean?’ demanded the stranger, sternly. 
‘That she died last winter,’ rejoined Mr. Bumble. 
The man looked fixedly at him when he had given 
this information, and although he did not withdraw his 


eyes for some time afterwards, his gaze gradually be- | 
at 
came vacant and abstracted, and he seemed lost in 


thought. For some time he appeared doubtful whether 

he ought to be relieved or disappointed by the intelli- 

gence, but at length he breathed more freely, and with- 
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drawing his eyes, observed that it was no great matter, 
and rose as if to depart. 

| Mr. Bumble was cunning enough, and he at once 
saw that an opportunity was opened for the lucrative 
disposal of some secret in the possession of his better 
half. He well remembered the night of old Sally’s 
death, which the occurrences of that day had given 
him good reason to recollect as the occasion oa which 
he had proposed to Mrs. Corney, and although that 
lady had never confided to him the disclosure of which 
she had been the solitary witness, he had heard enough 
to know that it related to something that had occurred 
in the old woman’s attendance as workhouse nurse, 
upon the young mother of Oliver Twist. Hastily call- 
ing this circumstance to mind, he informed the stranger 
with an air of mystery, that one woman had been closet- 
ed with the old harridan shortly before she died, and 
that she could, as he had reason to believe, throw some 
light on the subject of his inquiry. 

‘How can I find her?’ said the stranger, thrown off 
his guard, and plainly showing thatall his fears (what- 
ever they were) were aroused afresh by the intelligence. 

‘Only through me,’ rejoined Mr. Bumble. 

‘When?’ cried the stranger, hastily. 

‘To-morrow,’ rejoined Bumble. 

‘At nine in the evening,’ said the stranger, producing 
a scrap of paper, and writing down an obscure address, 
by the water-side, upon it, in characters that betrayed 
his agitation, ‘at nine in the evening, bring her to me 
there. I needn’t tell you to be secret, for it’s your in- 

terest.’ 
| With these words he led the way to the door, after 
stopping to pay for the Jiquor that had been drunk; and 
shortly remarking that their roads were different, de- 
| parted without more ceremony than an emphatic repe- 
tition of the hour of appointment for the following night. 
| On glancing at the address, the parochial functionary 
observed that it contained no name. The stranger had 
not gone far, so he made after him to ask it. 
| *Who’s that?’ cried the man turning quickly round 
as Bumble touched him on the arm. ‘Following me!’ 

‘Only to ask a question,’ said the other, pointing to 
the scrap of paper. *What name am J to ask for?’ 

‘Monks!’ rejoined the man, and strode hastily away. 


F’rom the Monthly Chroni 


ZICCI.—a Tae. 
(CONTINUED.) 
CHAPTER XV. 

It was the first faint and gradual break of the summer 
dawn; and two men stood in a balcony overhanging a 
| garden fragrant with the scents of the awakening flow- 
sky—the birds 


lers. The stars had not yet left the 
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on the boughs; all was still, hushed, 
lillity of re- 


1 the 


different the tranq 
of night! I 


} 
put how 


viving day from solemn repost 


1 thousand variations. These 


iwake in Naples, were Zicci 


music of silence 


erious stranger, who had but an hour or 


di —— 


he Prince in his voluptu- 


st thou delayed the accept- 
attained to 


late 


he ce Sol 


thou hadst 


Sse all t bereave- 


pa 
ts, that chilled and 1 myself, ere my researches 


thou wouldst have escap 


Thou 


brevity of human affection as 


had made it mine, 


of thou ¢ inest now. wouldst not 


which 


have mourned over th 


compared to the duration of thine own existence; for 
lesire 


rvived the very « and dream 


Brightest, and, but for that 


thou wouldst have si 


ol the love of womal 


r, pe rhaps the loftiest, of the secret and solemn 


t fills up the interval in creation between man- 


demons, age after ace wilt thou rue the 
splendid folly which made thee ask to carry the beauty 


. | } 
abi tie 


r shall I,’ a 


Spor ar or! wil 


nswered Zicci coldly. 
“The trar 


div 


ldly blended, which 
the 


Thou, who lovest noth- 


better than calm and blood- 


rsify my de 
of t 


less tenor olitary way. 
ing, | o—feelest nothing; and walkest the 
yless footsteps of a 


world witl noiseless and j« 


” 
am. 


dri 


‘You mistake,’ replied he who had owned the name 


of Mejnour,—‘though I care not for love, and am dead 


to every passion that agitates the sons of clay, I am 


not dead to their more serene enjoyments. I have 


still left to me the sublime pleasures of wisdom and of 


friendship. I carry down the stream of the countless 
years, not the turbulent desires of youth—but the calm 
and spiritual delights of age. Wisely and deliberately 
I abandoned youth for ever when I separated my lot 
from men. Let us not envy or reproach each other. I 
would have saved this Neapolitan, Zicei (since so it 
now pleases thee to be called,) partly because his 
grandsire was but divided by the last airy barrier from 
our own brotherhood—partly because I know that in 


the man himself lurk the elements of ancestral courage 


and power, which in earlier life would have fitted him 


for one of us. 
But 


grosser 


has given the qualities that can bear the ordeal! 
that thickened the 
senses, have blunted the imagination. I relinquish 


time and excess, have 
him to his doom.’ 
‘And still, then, Mejnour, you cherish the desire to 


increase our scanty and scattered host by new converts 


and allies; surely—surely—thy experience miglit have | 


uth into the dreary grandeur of 


Earth holds but few to whom nature | 


taught thee, that scarcely once in a thousand years is 
born the being that can pass through the horrible gates 
that lead into the worlds without. Is not thy path al- 
ready strewed with thy victims? Do not their ghastly 
faces of agony and fear—the bloodstained suicide, the 
raving maniac—rise before thee, and warn what is yet 
left to thee of human sympathy from thy insane ambi- 
tion?’ 

‘Nay,’ answered Mejnour,—thave I not had success 
And 


and august hope, worthy alone of our high condition—. 


to counterbalance failure? ean I forego this lofty 
the hope to form a mighty and numerous race w ith a 
foree and power sufficient to permit them to acknow- 
ledge to mankind their majestic conquests and domini 
—to become the true lords of this planet—invaders, 
perchance, of others,—masters of the inimical and ma- 
lignant tribes by which at this moment we are sur- 
rounded,—a race that may proceed, in their deat 

' 


» stage of celestial glory, and 


hless 
destinies, from stage t 
rest ministrants and agents 
t What matter 
And 


you, Zicci, (continued Mejnour, after a pause)—you, 


rank at last amongst the nea 
gathered round the Throne of Thrones 


a thousand victims for one convert to our band? 


even you, should this affection for a mortal beauty that 


you have dared, despite yourself, to cherish, be mor 


] 


than a passing fancy—should it, admitted int 


your inmost nature, partake of its bright and enduring 
all things to raise the 


essence—even you may brave 


beloved one into your equal. Nay, interrupt me n 
Can you see sickness menace her—danger hover around 


| —years creep on—t 
—while the heart, youthful still, clings and fastens 


he eyes grow dim—the beauty fade 


round your own,—can you see this, and know it is 
yours COQ? 

*What is all other fat 
What! when th 
coldest sage—the most heated enthusiast—the hardiest 


‘Cease,’ cried Zicci, freely. 
as compared to the death of terror? 


warrior, with his nerves of iron—have been found dead 
in their beds, with straining eyeballs and horrent hair, 
at the first step of the Dread Progress,—thinkest thou 
that this weak woman—from whose cheek a sound at 
the window, the screech of the night-owl, the sight of 
a drop of blood on a man’s sword, would start the co- 
lour—could brave the glance of Away!—the very 
thought of such sights for her makes even mysel! 
coward!’ 

*When you told her you loved her—when you clasped 
her to your breast, you renounced all power to prophesy 
Henceforth 
How know 
| you, then, to what you may be tempted?!—how know 

you what her curiosity may learn and her courags 


her fature lot, or protect her from harm. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


to her you are human, and human only. 


| brave? But enough of this—you are bent on your 
| pursuit?” 


‘The fiat has gone forth.’ 











‘And to-morrow?’ 
‘To-morrow at this hour our bark will be bounding 


over yonder ocean, and the weight of ages will have 
Fool, ‘hou hast 


given up thy 


fallen from my heart! 


youth!’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The Prince di —— was not a man whom Naples 
could suppose to be addicted to superstitious fancies; 
neither was the age one in which the belief of sorcery 
was prevalent. Still, in the south of Italy, there was 
hen, and there still lingers, a certain spirit of credulity, 
which may, ever and anon, be visible amidst the bold- 
est dogmas of their philosophers and sceptics. In his 
childhood the Prince had learned strange tales of the 
ambition, the genius, and the career of his grandsire,— 
and, secretly, perhaps influenced by ancestral example, 
in earlier youth he himself had followed science, not | 
only through her legitimate course, but her antiquated 
and erratic windings. I have, indeed, been shown in 
Naples a little volume, blazoned with the arms of the 
Visconti, and ascribed to the nobleman I refer to, which 
treats of alchemy in 9, spirit half mocking and half re- 
verential. 

Pleasure soon distracted him from such speculations, 
and his talents, which were unquestionably great, wer 
wholly perverted to extravagant intrigues, or to the em- 
bellishment of a gorgeous ostentation with something 
of classic grace. His immense wealth, his imperious 
pride, his unscrupulous and daring character, mad 
him an object of no inconsiderable fear to a feeble and 
timid court: and the ministers of the indolent govern- 
ment willingly connived at excesses which allured 
him at least from ambition. The strange visit, and yet 
more strange de parture, of Mejnour, filled the breast 
of the Neapolitan with awe and wonder, against which 
all the haughty arrogance and learned scepticism of his 
maturer manhood combated in vain. ‘The apparition of 
Mejnour served, indeed, to invest Zieci with a charac- 
ter in which the Prince had not hitherto regarded him. 
He felt a strange alarm at the rival he had braved—at 
the foe he had provoked. His night was sleepless, and 
the next morning he came to the resolution of leaving 
Isabel in peace until after the banquet of that day, to 
which he had invited Zicci. He felt as if the death of 
the mysterious Corsican were necessary for the preser- 
vation of his own life; and if at an earlier period of 
their rivalry he had determined on the fate of Zicci, 
the warnings of Mejnour only served to confirm his 


resolve. 


‘We will try if his magic can invent an antidote t 
the bane,’ said he, half aloud, and with a gloomy smile, 
as he summoned Mascari to his presence. The poison 
which the Prince, with his own hands, mixed into the 


wine intended for his guest, was compounded from ma- 


zZicc!I 








terials, the secret of which had been one of the proud- 

est heirlooms of that able and evil race, which gave to 

Italy her wisest and fellest tyr . Its operation wi 

quick, yet not sudden—it produced no pain—it left on 
| 


the form no grim convulsion, on the skin no purpling 


spot, to arouse suspicion,—you might have cut and 
carved every membrane and fibre of the corpse, but the 
sharpest eyes of the leech would not have detected the 
presence of the subtle life-queller. For twelve hours 
the victim felt nothing, save a joyous and elated exhila- 
ration of the blood—a delicious languor followed, the 
sure forerunner of apoplexy. No lancet then could 
save! Apoplexy had run much in the families of the 
enemies of the Visconti! 

The hour of the feast arrived—the guests assembled. 
There were the flower of the Neapolitan sei gnorte—the 
descendants of the Norman, the Teuton, the Goth; for 
Naples had then a nobility, but derived it from the 


North, which has indeed been the Nutrix Leonum, the 
nurse of the lion-hearted chivalry of the world. 
Last of the guests came Zicci; and the crowd gave 
way as the dazzling foreigner moved along to the lord 
of the palace. The Prince greeted him with a meaning 
smile, to which Zicci answered by a whisper,—tTe 
who plays with loaded dice does not always win.’ 
The Prince bit his lip; d Zicci, passing on, seem¢ d 
deep in conversation with the fawning Mascari. 
‘Who is the Prince’s heir 
n the mother’s side; with his ex- 


* asked the Corsican. 


‘A distant relation 
cellency dies the male line. 
‘Is the heir pre sent at our host anquet 
‘No; they are not frie 


‘No matter; he will be here " 


to-morrow. 


hit 


Mascari stared in surprise; but the signal for the 


banquet was given, and the guests were marshalled to 
the board. As was the custom, the feast took place at 
midday. It was a long oval hall, the whole of one side 
opening by a marble colonnade upon a court or garden, 
in which the eye rested gratefully upon cool fountains 
and statues of whitest marble, half sheltered | y orange 


trees. Every art that luxury could invent to give fresh- 


ness and coolness to the languid and breezeless heat of 


the day without (a day on which the breath of the 
sirocco was abroad) had been called into existence. 
Artifical currents of air through invisible tubes, silken 
blinds waving to and fro as if to cheat the senses into 
the belief of an April wind, and miniature jets d 
rner of the apartment, gave to the Italians 


nfort (if I may 


"eau 
in each ¢ 
the same sense of exhilaration and « 
use the word) which the well-drawn curtains and the 
blazing hearth afford to the children of colder climes. 
The conversation was somewhat more lively and in- 
tellectual than is common amongst the languid pleasure- 
hunters of the South; for the Prince, himself accom- 


plished, sought his acquaintance not only amongst th 
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heaux esprits of his own country, but amongst the gay 
foreigners who adorned and relieved the monotony of 
the Neapolitan circles. ‘There were present two or 
three of the brilliant Frenchmen of the old regime, 
and their peculiar turn of thought and wit was calcu- 
lated for the meridian of a society that made the Dolce 
The 


and 


far niente at once its philosophy and its faith. 


Prince, however, was more silent than usual; 


when he sought to rouse himself, his spirits were 
To the manners of his host, 


The bear- 


forced and exaggerated. 


those of Zicci afforded a striking contrast. 
ing of this singular person was at all times charac- 
terized by a calm and polished ease, which was at- 
tributed by the cor » the long habit of s¢ ciety. 
He could scarcely be called gay; yet few persons more 
tended to animate the general spirits of a convivial 


circle. He 


from 


a kind of intuition, to elicit 


, 
see mit d, Dy 


each companion the qualities in which he most 


excelled; and a certain tone of latent mockery that 
characterized his remarks upon the topics on which 
the conversation fell, seemed to men who took nothing 


in earnest to be the langnage both of wit and wisdom. 


To the Frenchmen in particular there was something | 


startling in his intimate knowledge of the minutest 


events in their own capital and country, and his profound | 


penetration (evinced but in epigrams and sarcasms) 
into the eminent characters who were then playing a 
part upon the great stage of Continental intrigue. It 
as while this conversation grew animated, and the 
ist was at its height, that Glyndon (who, as the 
vader will recollect, had resolved, on learning from 
Cetoxa the capture of the actress, to seek the Prince 
himself,) arrived at the palace. The porter, perceiving 
by his dress that he was not one of the invited guests, 


told him that his excellency was engaged, and on no 


account could be disturbed; and Glyndon then, for the 
first time, became aware of how strange and embar- 
rassing was the duty he had taken on himself. To 


force an entrance into the banquet hall of a great and 


powerful noble, surrounded by the rank of Naples, and | 


to arraign him for what to his boon companions would 
appear but an act of gallantry, was an ¢ xploit that could 
? 


n 


fail to be at once ludicrous and impotent. He mused 
a moment; and remembering that Zicci was among the 
guests, determined to apply himself to the Corsican. 


He therefore, slipping a few crowns into the porter’s 


hand, said that he was commissioned to seek the Signior | 


Zicei upon an errand of life and death; and easily won | 


his way across the court, and into the interior building. 
He passed up the broad staircase, and the voices and 
merriment of the revellers smote his ear at a distance. | 
At the entrance of the reception rooms he found a page, 
ore 
rhe 


page did the errand; and the Corsican, on hearing the 


whom he despatched with a message to Zicci. 


whispered name of Glyndon, turned to his host. 


‘Pardon me, my lord: an Enelish friend of mine, 


| mine. 


}eumb to despair and shake hands with death. 


cl. 


the Signior Glyndon (not unknown by name to your 
excellency) waits without—the business must indeed 
be urgent on which he has sought me in such an hour. 
You will forgive my momentary absence.’ 

‘Nay, Signior,’ answered the Prince, courteously, 
but with a sinister smile on his countenance, ‘would 
An Eng- 


lishman is welcome every where; and even were he 


it not be better for your friend to join us? 


a Dutchman, your friendship would invest his presence 
with attraction. Pray his attendance,—we would not 
spare you even for a moment.’ 

Zicci bowed—the page was despatched with all 
flattering messages to Glyndon—a seat next to Zicci 
was placed for him, and the Englishman entered. 

‘You are most welcome, sir. I trust your business 
to our illustrious guest is of good omen and pleasant 
import. If you bring evil news, defer it, 1 pray you.’ 

Glyndon’s brow was sullen; and he was about to 
startle the guests by his reply, when Zicci, touching 
his arm significantly, whispered in English—‘I know 
why you have sought me. Be silent, and witness 
what ensues.’ 

‘You know, then, that Isabel, whom you boasted 
you had the power to save from danger 
I know also that murder 
Be still, and learn 


the fate that awaits the foes of Zicci.’ 


‘Is in this house?—yes. 


sits at the right hand of our host. 


‘My lord,’ said the Corsican, speaking aloud, ‘th 
Signior Glyndon has indeed brought me tidings which, 
though not unexpected, are unwelcome. I learn that 
which will oblige me to leave Naples to-morrow, 
though I trust but for ashorttime. I have now a new 
motive to make the most of the present hour.’ 

‘And what, if I may venture to ask, may be th 
cause that brings such affliction on the fair dames ot 


Naples?’ 


It is the approaching death of one who honoured me 


| with most loyal friendship,’ replied Zicci, gravely. 


‘Let us not speak of it—grief cannot put back the dial. 
As we supply by new flowers those that fade in our 
vases, so it is the secret of world]y wisdom to replac¢ 
by fresh friendships those that fade from our path.’ 

**Not 


to admire’ was the Roman’s maxim; never to mourn is 


‘True philosophy,’ exclaimed the Prince. 


There is nothing in life to grieve for, save, in- 
deed, Signior Zicci, when some young beauty on whom 
we have set our heart slips from our grasp. In such a 
moment we have need of all our wisdom, not to suc- 
y ou 
Pledge me ina 


smile. Such never could be your lot. 


sentiment—‘Long life to the fortunate lover—a quick 
release to the baffled suitor!’ ’ 

‘I pledge you,’ said Zicci. And as the fatal wine 
was poured into his glass, he repeated, fixing his eyes 


on the Prinee, I pledge you, even in this wine!’ 





him 
scie! 
Not 
glas 
Prin 
too | 
will 
Pri 


will 


thin 
jout 


Ziccl. 


He lifted the glass to his lips. The Prince seemed 
ghastly pale while the gaze of the Corsican, bent upon 
him with an intent and stern brightness that the con- 
science-stricken host cowered and quailed beneath. 
Not till he had drained the draught and replaced the 
glass upon the board, did Zicci turn his eyes from the 
Prince; and he then said, ‘Your wine has been kept 
too long—it has lost its virtues. It might disagree 
with many; but do not fear,—it will not harm me, 
Prince. Signior Mascari, you are a judge of the grape; 
will you favour us with your opinion?’ 

‘Nay,’ answered Mascari, with well-affected compo- 
sure, ‘I like not the wines of Cyprus: they are heating. 
Perhaps Signior Glyndon may not have the same dis- 
taste. The English are said to love their potations 
warm and pungent.’ 

‘Do you wish my friend also to taste the wine, 
Prince?’ said Zicei. ‘*Recollect all cannot drink it with 
the same impunity as myself.’ 

‘No,’ said the Prince, hastily; ‘if you do not recom- 
mend the wine, Heaven forbid that we should constrain 
My Lord Duke,’ turning to one of the 
What 


think you of this cask from Burgundy? has it borne the 


our guests! 


Frenchmen, ‘yours is the true soil of Bacchus. 


journey?’ 
‘Ah!’ said Zicci, ‘let us change both the wine and the 
theme.’ 
With that the Corsican grew yet more animated and 
brilliant. 
rating, flash from the lips of reveller. 


Never did wit more sparkling, airy, exhila- 
His spirits fas- 


cinated all present—even the Prince himself—even 
The 


former, indeed, whom the words and gaze of Zicci 


Glyndon—with a strange and wild contagion. 


when he drained the poison had filled with fearful mis- 
givings, now hailed in the brilliant eloquence of his 
The 
wine circulated fast; but none seemed conscious of its 
effects. One by one the rest of the party fell into a 
charmed and spellbound silence, as Zicci continued to 


wit a certain sign of the operation of the bane. 


pour forth sally upon sally, tale upon tale. They hung 
on his words—they almost held their breath to listen. 
Yet how bitter was his mirth—how full of contempt 


for all things—how deeply steeped in the coldness of 


the derision that makes sport of life itself! 
Night came on: the room grew dira, end the feast 


10] 


garden offers a new temptation to protract our stay, 
Have you no musicians among your train, Prince, that 
might regale our ears while we inhale the fragrance of 
your orange trees? 

‘An excellent thought!’ said the Prince. ‘Mascari, 
see to the music.’ 

The party rose simultaneously to adjourn to the gar- 
den; and then, for the first time, the effect of the wine 
they had drunk seemed to make itself felt. 

With flushed cheeks and unsteady steps they came 
into the open air, which tended yet more to stimulate 
that glowing fever of the grape. As if to make up for 
the silence with which the guests had hitherto listened 
] 


to Zicci, every tongue was now loosened—every man 


talked, no man listened. In the serene beauty of the 
night and scene, there was something wild and fearful 
hubbub and Babel of 


One of the Frenchmen, in especial, 


in the contrast of the these dis- 
orderly roysters. 
young Dae de R——,—a nobleman of the highest rank, 
and of all the quick, vivacious, and irascible tempera- 
ment of his countrymen,—was particularly noisy and 
excited. And as circumstances, the remembrance of 
which is still preserved among certain circles of Na- 
ples, rendered it afterwards necessary that the Due 
should himself give evidence of what occurred, I will 
here translate the short account he drew up, and which 
was kindly submitted tome some few years ago by my 
accomplished and lively friend, il Cavaliere di B 

‘I never remember,’ writes the Duc, ‘to have felt my 
spirits so excited as on that evening; we were like so 
many boys released from school, jostling each other as 
we reeled or ran down the flight of seven or eight stairs 
that led from the colonnade into the garden,—some 
laughing, some whooping, some scolding, some bab- 
The 


man’s inmost character. 


bling. wine had brought out, as it were, each 
Some were loud and quarrel- 
some, others sentimental and whining; some whom we 
had hitherto thought dull, most mirthful; some whom 
we had ever regarded as discreet and taciturn, most 
garrulous aud uproarious. I remember that in the 
midst of our most clamorous gaiety my eye fell upon 
the foreign cavalier, Signior Zicci, whose conversation 
had so enchanted us all; and I felt a certain chill come 
over me to perceive that he bore the same calm and 


unsympathising smile upon his countenance which 


had lasted several hours longer than was the custom-| had characterized it in his singular and curious stories 


ary duration of similar entertainments at that day. Still 
the guests stirred not, and still Zicci continued, with 
glittering eye and mocking lip, to lavish his stores of 
intellect and anecdote; when suddenly the moon rose, 
and shed its rays over the flowers and fountains in the 
court without, leaving the room itself half in shadow 
and half tinged by a quiet and ghostly light. 

It was then that Zicci rose. ‘Well, gentlemen,’ said 
he, ‘we have not yet wearied our host, I hope, and his 


of the court of Louis XV. I felt, indeed, half inclined 
to seek a quarrel with one whose composure was 
almost an insult to our disorder. Nor was such an ef- 
fect of this irritating and mocking tranquillity confined 
to myself alone. Several of the party have told me 
since that on looking at Zicci they felt their blood rise 
land their hands wander to their sword hilts. There 
seemed in the icy smile a very charm to wound vanity 
that the 


and provoke rage. It was at this moment 
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ind, passing his arm into mine, 
ves, but it did not 
There 


certainly 


isy excitement. 


ld arrogance and su- 


] inguage, which, 
court y to- 
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‘ted him, and that in imitating the 


He 
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had honoured 
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i-love against him. eem- 


ssed the original. 

p which 

it with a certain beautiful and 
iffected to treat with 
had it been true, I should have 
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ke, indeed, as 


| dy, and 


if he him- 
ind le ft us 


| 
wers of N ples, 


ners only the gleanings he had scorned; at this my 


fore! 


natural 


ns that I should certainly have 
spared had my blood been cooler. He laughed hearti- 
ly, and left me ina strange fit of resentment and anger. 
Perhaps (1 must own the truth) the wine had produced 
in me a wild disposition to take offence and provoke 


quarrel. As the Prince left me, 1 turned, and saw 


Li ci at 
said he, with the 
‘He wo 


Let us take our re 


rt,’ same 


ld monopo- 


vence.’ 


it, in his house the most en- 


cele 
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not by her own choice; 


is here, it is true 
r thitl ily d 

thith will pretend to 
adores him. nsist on h 


treasure, and, when she enter 


» doubt that his flatteries and 
the 


ive nh 
rm the lady, and provoke all 
st. It would be a fair revenge 
d to the 
just com- 

1, ordered the music to st 
se, who was standing in 
groups, comp] uined of 
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to us, such 
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want of hos; Tording poor profi- 
own st ] AC¢ 


Naples. I 
that he 


cients in the reserved for his 


lute 


emanded, | 


und voic irst performer lt 
half 
My demand was 

We dr 


would 


seriously, 
should produc received 
with shouts ¢ ywned the 

hear no 


and 


the Prince, when he 


repiles 


ts Lid 


| 
denial. 


could obt n audience, ‘even were I to assent to your 


proposal, ild not induce the Signora to present her- 


self before an asse! blage as riotous as they are noble. 


national gallantry was piqued, and I retort- 


You have too much chivalry to use compulsion wit) 
her, though the Duc de R 


ciently to administer it to me.’ 


forgets himself suffi. 


‘I was stung by this taunt, however well deserved, 
‘Prince,’ said I, ‘I have for the indelicacy of compul. 
sion so illustrious an example, that I cannot hesitate t 
pursue the path honoured by your own footsteps. A 
Naples knows that the Pisani despises at once your 
gold and your love,—that force alone could have brough 
her under your roof; and that you refuse to produce her, 
because you fear her complaints, and know enough of 
the chivalry your vanity sneers at to fee] assured that 
the gentlemen of France are not more disposed to wor- 
ship beauty than to defend it from wrong.’ 

**You speak well, sir,’ said Zicci gravely. ‘Th 
Prince dare not produce his prize!’ 

‘The Prince remained speechless for a few moments, 
as if with indignation. At last he broke out into ex- 
pressions the most injurious and insulting against 
Signior Zicci and myself. Zicci replied not—I was 
more hot and hasty. The guests appeared to delight 
in our dispute. None except Mascari, whom we push- 
ed aside and disdained to hear, strove to conciliate; 


| some took one side, some another—the issue may b 


I had left mine 


in the ante-room—dZicci offered me his own—I seized 


well foreseen. Swords were drawn. 


be some six or eight persons 
engaged in a strange and confused kind of melée, but 


iteagerly. ‘There might 
the Prince and myself only sought each other. Th 
noise around us—the confusion of the guests—the cries 
clash of our own swords, only 


We feared t 
be interrupted by the attendants, and fought like mad- 


of the musicians—the 


served to stimulate our unhappy fury. 
skill or method. 


men, without I thrust and parric 


mechanically, blind and frantic as if a demon ha 
entered into me, till I saw the Prince stretched at my 
feet, bathed in his blood, and Zicci bending over him, 
and whispering in his ear. That sight cooled us all— 


the strife ceased. We gathered in shame, remorse, a! 


host; but it was too late—his 


og 
horror round our ill-fated 


eyes rolled fearfully in his head, and still he struggle 
ise himself from Zicci’s arms, who continued t 


I have 


seen men die, but never one who wore such horror ot 


to rele 
whisper (I trust divine comfort) in his ear. 


At last all was over; Zicci rose from 
taking, 


his countenance. 

he corpse, anc with, great composure, his 
sword from my hand,—‘*Ye are witnesses, gentlemen,’ 
said he, calmly, ‘that the Prince brought his fate upon 
himself. The last of that illustrious house has perish- 
ed in a brawl.’ 

‘I saw no more of Zicci—I hastened to the French 
ambassador to narrate the event, and abide the issue. 
I am grateful to the Neapolitan government, and t 
the illustrious heir of the unfortunate nobleman, for the 


lenient and generous, yet just, interpretation put up 





light 
yush- 


liate; 


ZICCI. 


, misfortune, the memory of which will afflict me to 
the last hour of my life. 


(Signed) ‘Louis Victor, Duc pe R.’ 


In the above memorial, the reader will find the most 


exact and minute account yet given of an event which 
created the most lively sensation at Naples in that day, 
and the narration of which first induced me to collect 
the materials of this history—which the reader will 
perceive, as it advances, is altogether different in its 
nature, its agencies, and its aims, from those tales of 
external terror, whether derived from ingenious im- 
posture or supt rnatural mystery, that have given lift 
to French melodrame or German romance. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Glyndon had taken no part in the affray—neither had 
he participated largely in the excesses of the revel. For 
his exemption from both, he was perhaps indebted to 
the whispered exhortations of Zicci. When the last 
rose from the corpse and withdrew from that scene of 

] 


confusion, Glyndon remarked, that in passing the crowd | 


he touched Mascari on the shoulder, and said something 
which the Englishman did not overhear. Glyndon fol- 
lowed Zicci into the banquet room—which, save where 
the moonlight slept on the marble floor, was wrapt in 
the sad and gloomy shadows of the advancing night. 

‘How could you foretell this fearful event!—he fell 


not by your arm!’ said Glyndon in a tremulous and 


hollow tone. 


‘The general who calculates on the victory does not 
. ] 


fight in person,’ answered Zicci; ‘but enough of this— 
meet me at midnight by the sea-shore—half a mile to 
the left of your hotel,—you will know the spot, by a 
rude pillar, the only one near—to which a broken chain 
is attached.—There and then will be the crisis of your 
fate—go—I have business here yet—remember, Isabel 
is still in the house of the dead man.’ 

As Glyndon yet hesitated, strange thoughts, doubts, 
and fears, that longed for speech, crowding within him, 
Mascari approached, and Zicci, turning to the Italian, 


and waving his hand to Glyndon, drew the former 


aside. Glyndon slowly departed. 

‘Mascari,’ said Zicci, your patron is no more—your 
services will be valueless to his heir—a sober man, 
whom poverty has preserved from vice. For yourself, 
thank me that I do not give you up to the executioner 
—recollect the wine of Cyprus. Well, never tremble, 
man, it could not act on me, though it might re-act on 
others;—in that it is a common type of crime. I for- 
give you; and if the wine should kill me, I promise 
you that my ghost shall not haunt so worshipful a 
penitent. Enough of this; conduct me to the cham- 
ber of Isabel di Pisani. 
The death of the jailer opens the cell of the 


You have no farther need of 
her. 


‘aptive. Be quick—I would be gone.’ Mascari mut- 
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tered some inaudible words, bowed low, and led the 


f . 
ning d. 


way to the chamber in which Isabel was cx 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


ited several minutes of midnight, and Glyndon 


1 to the appointed spot. Th em- 


epalire mysterious 


pire which Zicci had acquired over him, was 


more solemnly confirmed by the events of the last 


few hours,—the sudden fate of Pri ice, § » delibe- 
rately foreshadowed, and yet so seemingly accidental 
ght out lace, and 


—brou: 


by causes the most c 
hetic—im- 


|} yet proph 
pressed him with the deepest sentiments of admira- 


associated with words the most 


tion d awe. It was asif this dark and wondrous 
being would convert the most ordinary events and the 
meanest instruments into the agencies of his inscruta- 

ble will—yet if so, why have permitted the capture of 
| Isabe |? 


| than punished the criminal? And did Zi 


Why not have prevented the crime rather 
1 re ally feel 
Love, and yet offer to resign her to 


whom his arts could not have 


|love for Isabel? 
| himself—to a rival 
| failed to baffle. He no longer reverted to the belief 
that Zicei or Isabel had sought to dupe him into mar- 
former now for- 
Did he any 


it morning 


riege. His fear and reverence for the 


cre 
/ 
ic 


the notion of so poor an imposture 
Isabel himself? 

he had heard of her danger—he 

ed 


with the death of the Prince her imag 


longe r love 
is true, return- 
sympathies and the fears of affection; but 

faded again 
from his heart—and he felt no jealous pang at the 
| thought that she had been saved by Zicci—that at that 
| moment, she was perhaps beneath his roof. Whoever 
has, in the course of his life, indulged the absorbing 
passion of the gamester, will remember how all other 
pursuits and objects vanished from his mind; how 
solely he was wrapped in the one wild delusion; with 
what a sceptre of magic power the despot demon 


|ruled every feeling and every thought. Far more in- 


| 4 : . ; 
tense than the passion of the gamester was the frantic, 
yet sublime desire that mastered the breast of Glyn- 
don. He would be the rival of Zicci not in 


| and perishable affections, but in preternatural and eter- 
He would have laid down life with content, 


human 


nal lore. 
nay rapture, as the price of learning those solemn se- 


erets which separated the stranger from mankind. 
Such fools are we when we aspire to be overwise! 


dess of ] 


To be enamoured too madly of i vl- 


oO 
desses is only to embrace a cloud, and to forfeit alike 
heaven and earth. 

The night was most lovely and ne—and the 
waves scarcely rippled at his feet as the Englishman 
At length he 


against the 


glided on by the cool and starry beach. 
arrived at the spot—and there leaning 
| broken pillar—he beheld a man wrapped in a long 


He ap- 


: ; : ; 
mantle—and in an attitude of profound repose. 
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proached and uttered the name of Zicci. The figure 
turned, and he saw the face of a stranger; a face not 


Stam pe d by the glorious beauty of the Corsican—but 


equally majestic in its aspect—and perhaps still more | 


sive from the mature age and the passionless 


depth of thought that characterized the expanded fore- 


impre 


head—and deep-set but piercing eyes. 
*You seek Zicci,’ said the stranger; the will be here 


anon;’ but, perhaps, he whom you see before you, is 


more connected with your destiny, and more disposed | 


to realize your dreams.’ 

‘Hath the earth then another Zicci!’ 

‘If not,’ replied the stranger, ‘why do you cherish 
the hope and the wild faith to be yourself a Zicci?— 
Think you that none others have burned with the 
same godlike dream!—Who, indeed, in his first youth 
—youth when thesoul is nearer to the heaven from 
which it sprung—and its divine and primal longings 
are not all effaced by the sordid passions and petty 
eares that are begot in time?—who is there in youth 
that has not nourished the belief that the universe has 
secrets not known to the common herd, and panted, as 
the heart for the water-springs, for the fountains that 
lie hid and far away amidst the broad wilderness of 
trackless science? The music of the fountain is heard 
in the soul within, till the steps, deceived and erring, 
rove away from its waters, and the wanderer dies in 
the mighty desert. Think you that none who have 
cherished the hope have found the truth? or that the 
yearning after the Ineffable Knowledge was given to 
us utterly in vain? No. Every desire in human hearts 


is but a glimpse of things that exist—alike distant and 
divine. No! in the 
to age, some brighter and happier spirits who have 


world there have been, from age 


won to air in which the beings above mankind 


move and breathe. Zicci, great though he be, stands 


not alone. He has his predecessors, his contemporary 


rivals, and long lines of successors are yet to come?’ 
‘And will you tell me,’ said Glyndon, ‘that in your- 
self I behold one of that mighty few over whom Zicci 
has no superiority in power and wisdom?’ 
‘In me,’ answered the stranger, ‘you see one from 
whom Zicci himself Jearned many of his loftiest se- 
erets. Before his birth my wisdom was! On these 
shores—on this spot—have I stood in ages that your 
chronicles but feebly reach. The 
Greek—the Oscan—the Roman—the Lombard—I have 
seen them all!—leaves g 


of the universal life—scattered in due season and again 


renewed; till, indeed, the same race that gave its glory 
|of the oar. 


to the ancient world bestowed a second youth upon 
the new. For the pure Greeks—the Hellenes—whose 
origin has bewildered your dreaming scholars—were 
of the same great family as the Norman tribe, born to 
be the lords of the universe, and in no land on earth 


destined to be the hewers of wood. Even the dim 


° * ' 
Phenician—the | 


gay and glittering on the trunk | 


ZICCI. 


| traditions of the learned that bring the sons of Hellas 


from the vast and undetermined territories of northern 
Thrace, to be the victors of the pastoral Pelasgi, and 
the founders of the line of demi-gods, might serv 
you to trace back their primeval settlements to the 
same region whence, in later times, the Norman war- 


|riors broke on the dull and savage hordes of the Celt, 


and became the Greeks of the Christian world. But 
this interests you not, and you are wise in your indif- 
ference. Not in the knowledge of things without, but 
in the perfection of the soul within, lies the empire of 
man aspiring to be more than men.’ 

‘And what books contain that science—from what 
laboratory is it wrought?’ 

‘Nature supplies the materials: they are around you 
in your daily walks. In the herbs that the beast dé 
vours and the chemist disdains to cull;—in the ele- 
matter in its meanest and its 
mightiest shapes is deduced;—in the wide bosom of 


ments, from which 
the air;—in the black abysses of the earth;—every- 
where are given to mortals the resources and libraries 
of immortal lore. But as the simplest problems in 
the simplest of all studies are obscure to one who 
braces not his mind to their comprehension,—as the 
rower in yonder vessel cannot tell you why two circles 
can touch each other only in one point,—so, though all 
earth were carved over and inscribed with the letters of 
diviner knowledge, the characters would be valueless 
to him who does not pause to inquire the language, 
and meditate the truth. Young man, if thy imagina- 
tion is vivid—if thy heart is daring—if thy curiosity 
is insatiate, I will accept thee as my pupil. But the 
first lessons are stern and dread.’ 

‘If thou hast mastered them, why not I?’ answered 
Glyndon, boldly. ‘I have felt from my boyhood that 
strange mysteries were reserved for my career; and 
from the proudest ends of ordinary ambition, I have 
gaze into the cloud and darkness that 
stretch beyond. The instant I beheld Zicci, I felt as 
if I had discovered the guide and the tutor for which 


carried my 


my youth had idly languished and vainly burned.’ 
‘And to me his duty can be transferred,’ replied the 
stranger. * Yonder lies, anchored in the bay, the vessel 
in which Zicci seeks a fairer home: a little while and 
the breeze will rise, the sail will swell, and the stran- 
ger will have passed like a wind away. Still, like 
the wind, he leaves in thy heart the seeds that may 
bear the blossom and the fruit. Zicci hath performed 
his task, he is wanted no more; the perfecter of his 
work is at thy side. He comes;—I hear the dash 
You will have your choice submitted to 
you. According as you decide—we shall meet again.’ 
With these words the stranger moved slowly away, 
and disappeared beneath the shadows of the cliffs. A 
boat glided rapidly across the waters—it touched land; 
a man leapt on shore, and Glyndon recognised Zicci. 
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‘I give thee, Glyndon, I give thee no more the option 
of happy love and serene enjoyment. That hour is past, 
and fate has linked the hand that might have been thine 
own, tomine. But I have ample gifts to bestow upon 
thee, if thou wilt abandon the hope that gnaws thy 
heart, and the realization of which, even I have not 





the power to foresee. Be thine ambition human, and 
I can gratify it to the full. Men desire four things in 
lifey—love, wealth, fame, power. The first I cannot} 
give thee—no matter why! the rest are at my disposal. | 
Select which of them thou wilt, and let us part in| 
peace.’ 

‘Such are not the gifts I covet: I choose knowledge 
(which, indeed, as the Schoolman said, ts power, and 
the loftiest,)—that knowledge must be thine own. For 
this, and for this alone, I surrendered the love of Isabel; 
this, and this alone, must be my recompense.’ 

‘I cannot gainsay thee, though I can warn. The 
desire to learn does not always contain the faculty to 
acquire. I can give thee, it is true, the teacher, the 
rest must depend on thee. Be wise in time, and take 
that which I can assure to thee.’ 

‘Answer me but these questions, and according to 
your answer I will decide. Is it in the power of man 
to attain intercourse with the beings of other worlds? 
Is it in the power of man to read the past and the fu- 
ture? and to insure life against the sword and against 
disease?’ 

‘All this may be possible,’ answered Zicci, evasive- 
ly, ‘to the few. But for one who attains such secrets, 
millions may perish in the attempt.’ 

Thow’— 








‘One question more. 

‘Beware! Of myself, as I have said before, I render | 
no account.’ 

‘Well, then, the stranger I have met this night—are 


his boasts to be believed? Is he in truth one of the | 


chosen seers whom you allow to have mastered the | 
mysteries I yearn to fathom?’ 

‘Rash man,’ said Zicci, in a tone of compassion, ‘thy | 
crisis is past, and thy choice made. I can only bid | 
thee be bold and prosper:—yes, I resign thee to a mas- 
ter who has the power and the will to open to thee the 
Thy weal or woe are as 
naught in the eyes of his relentless wisdom. I would 
bid him spare thee, but he will heed me not. Mejnour, 


gates of an awful world. 


receive thy pupil!” Glyndon turned, and his heart beat | 
when he perceived that the stranger, whose footsteps | 


he had not heard upon the pebbles, whose approach he 
had not beheld in the moonlight, was once more by his 
side! 

‘Farewell’—resumed Zicci—thy trial commences. 
When next we meet—thou wilt be the victim or the 
victor.’ 

Glyndon’s eyes followed the receding form of the 
He saw him enter the boat— 


| ing—sympathy from others. 
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and he then for the first time noticed that besides the 
rowers there was a female—who stood up as Zicci 
gained the boat. Even at this distance he recognised 
the once-adored form of Isabel. She waved her hand 
to him—and across the still and shining air—came her 
voice, mournfully and sweetly in her native tongue— 
‘Farewell, Clarence—Farewell—Farewell.’ 

He strove to answer—but the voice touched a chord 
at his heart, and the words failed him. Isabel was 
then lost for ever—gone with this dread stranger— 
And he himself had de- 
The boat bounded on— 


darkness was round her lot. 
cided her fate and his own! 
the soft waves flashed and sparkled beneath the oars, 
and it was along one sapphire track of moonlight that 
Farther—and 
farther from his gaze sped the boat—till at last—the 
speck, scarcely visible,—touched the side of the ship 
—that lay lifeless in the glorious bay. At that instant 
—as if by magic—up sprang—with a glad murmur— 
the playful and freshening wind. And Glyndon turned 
to Mejnour and broke the silence. 

‘Tell me—(if thou canst read the future)—tell me 
that her lot will be fair—and that Aer choice at least is 


the frail vessel bore away the lovers. 


wise?’ 

‘My pupil,’—answered Mejnour, in a voice the calm- 
ness of which well accorded with the chilling words, 
‘thy first task must be to withdraw all thought—feel- 
The elementary stage of 
knowledge is to make self and self alone thy study and 
thy world. Thou hast decided thine own career—thou 
hast renounced love—thou hast rejected wealth—fame 
What then are all 
To perfect thy faculties and concen- 


—and the vulgar pomps of power. 
mankind to thee? 
trate thy emotions is henceforth thy only aim!’ 

‘And will happiness be the end?’ 

‘If happiness exist’-—answered Mejnour—‘it must 
be centred in a ser to which all passion is unknown. 
But happiness is the last state of being; and as yet 
thou art on the threshold of the first!’ 

‘As Mejnour spoke—the distant vessel spread its sails 
to the wind—and moved slowly along the deep. Glyn- 
don sighed—and the pupil and the master retraced their 
steps towards the city. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
(CONTINUED.) 
CHAPTER XI. 
Mr. Newman Noggs inducts Mrs. and Miss Nickleby intv 
their new dwelling in the cily. 


Miss Nickleby’s reflections as she wended her way 
homewards, were of that desponding nature which the 
occurrences of the morning had been sufficiently caleu- 
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lated to awaken. Her uncle’s was not a manner | ally remarking, that on the fine evenings it would be 
likely to dispel any doubts or apprehensions she might | a pleasant amusement for her to walk to the west-end 
have formed in the outset, neither was the glimpse she | to fetch her daughter home; and no less characteristic- 
had had of Madame Mantalini’s establishment by any | ally forgetting, that there were such things as wet 
means encouraging. It was with many gloomy fore-| nights and bad weather to be encountered in almost 
bodings and misgivings, therefore, that she looked | every week of the year. 

‘I shall be sorry—truly sorry to leave you, my kind 


forward with a heavy heart to the opening of her new 
friend,’ said Kate, on whom the good feeling of the 


career. 
If her mother’s consolations could have restored her | Poor miniature-painter had made a deep impression. 
‘You shall not shake me off, for all that,’ replied 

Miss La Creevy, with as much sprightliness as she 

‘I shall see you very often, and com 


to a pleasanter and more enviable state of mind, there 
By 


the time Kate reached home, the good lady had called 
to mind two authentic cases of milliners who had been | and hear how you get on: and if in all London, or al! 


were abundance of them to produce the effect. 
could assume. 


possessed of considerable property, though whether the wide world besides, there is no other heart that 


they had acquired it all in business, or had had a capi- takes an interest in your welfare, there will be one 
tal to start with, or had been lucky and married to ad- | little lonely woman that prays for it night and day.’ 


vantage, she could not exactly remember. However, With this the poorsoul, who hada heart big enough 


as she very logically remarked, there must have been | for Gog, the guardian genius of London, and enough to 
some young person in the way of business who had | spare for Magog to boot, after making a great many 
made a fortune without having anything to begin with, | extraordinary faces which would have secured hep an 


1a 


1 that being taken for granted, why should not Kate | ample fortune, could she have transferred them to ivory 
dothe same? Miss La Creevy, who was a member of | or canvass, sat down in a corner, and had what she 
the little council, ventured to insinuate some doubts | termed ‘a real good cry.’ 


relative to the probability of Miss Nickleby’s arriving ‘But no crying, or talking, or hoping, or fearing, 


at this happy consummation in the compass of an ordi- | could keep off the dreaded Saturday afternoon, or New- 


tirely at rest, by informing them that she had a pre- up to the door and breathed a whiff of cordial gin 


sentiment on the subject—a species of second-sight | through the heyhole, exactly as such of the church 


with which she had been in the habit of clenching | clocks in the neighbourhood as agreed among then- 
. e: | . . . 
every argument with the deceased Mr. Nickleby, and | selves about the time, struck five. Newman waited 


in nine cases and three-quarters out of every ten, de-| for the last stroke, and then knocked. 


termining it the wrong way. | ‘From Mr. Ralph Nickleby,’ said Newman, an- 


‘I am afraid it is an unhealthy occupation,’ said | nouncing his errand when he got up stairs with all 


nary lifetime; but the good lady set that question en- | man Noggs either; who, punctual to his time, limped 


Miss La Creevy. ‘I recollect getting three young | possible brevity. 
milliners to sit to me when I first began to paint, | ‘We shall be ready directly,’ said Kate. ‘We have 
and I remember that they were all very pale and sickly.’ not much to carry, but I fear we must have a coach." 
‘T’ll get one,’ replied Newman. 


‘Oh! that’s not a general rule, by any means,’ ob- | 
‘Indeed you shall not trouble yourself,’ said Mrs. 


served Mrs. Nickleby; ‘for I remember as well as if it | 
was only yesterday, employing one that I was particu- | Nickleby. 
‘I will,’ said Newman. 
‘I can’t suffer you to think of such a thing,’ said 
| Mrs. Nickleby. 

*You can’t help it,’ said Newman. 


larly recommended to, to make me a scarlet cloak at | 
the time when scarlet cloaks were fashionable, and she 


had a very red face—a very red face, indeed.’ 


‘Perhaps she drank,’ suggested Miss La Creevy. 


‘I don’t know how that may have been,’ returned | 
Mrs. Nickleby; ‘but I know she had a very red face, | 
so your argument goes for nothing.’ 

In this manner, and with like powerful reasoning, | 


did the worthy matron meet every little objection that | 


presented itself to the new scheme of the morning. | Nickleby. 
A project had but to be new, | body’s thoughts are their own, clearly.’ 


Happy Mrs. Nickleby! 
and it came home to her mind brightly varnished and 
gilded as a glittering toy. 

This question disposed of, Kate communicated her 


| get one, thinking you mighn’t be ready. 


| great many things. 


‘Not help it!” 

‘No. I thought of it as I came along; but didn’t 
I think of a 
Nobody can prevent that.’ 

‘Oh yes, I understand you, Mr. Noggs,’ said Mrs. 
‘Our thoughts are free, of course. Every- 


‘They wouldn’t be if some people had their way,’ 


| muttered Newman. 


‘Well, no more they would, Mr. Noggs, and that’s 


uncle’s desire about the empty house, to which Mrs. | very true,’ rejoined Mrs. Nickleby. Some people, to 
Nickleby assented with equal readiness, characteristic- | be sure, are such—how’s your master?’ 
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Newman darted a meaning glance at Kate, and re- | coach being discharged, he led the way into the inte- 
plied with a strong emphasis on the last word of his | rior of the mansion. 


answer, that Mr. Ralph Nickleby was well, and sent Old and gloomy and black in truth it was, and sullen 
his—Jove. and dark were the rooms once so bustling with life and 
‘I am sure we are very much obliged to him,’ observ- 

ed Mrs. Nickleby. 
‘T’ll tell him sv.’ mals, fragments of iron hoops and staves of old casks, 


‘Very,’ said Newman. > ‘ 
It was no very easy matter to mistake Newman | lay strewn about, but no life was stirring there. It was 


enterprise. There was a wharf behind, opening on the 
Thames. An empty dog-kennel, some bones of ani- 


Noggs after having once seen him, and as Kate, at- | a picture of cold, silent decay. 
tracted by the singularity of his manner (in which on ‘This house depresses and chills one,’ said Kate, 
this occasion, however, there was something respect- 
ful and even delicate, nothwithstanding the abruptness | were superstitious, I should be almost inclined to be- 
of his speech,) looked at him more closely, she recol- lieve that some dreadful crime had been perpetrated 
lected having caught a passing glimpse of that strange within these old walls, and that the place had never 
prospered since. How frowning and dark it looks!’ 
‘Lord, my dear,’ replied Mrs. Nickleby, ‘don’t talk 


‘and seems as if some blight had fallen on it. If 1 


figure before. 
‘Excuse my curiosity,’ she said, ‘but did I not see 
you in the coach-yard on the morning my brother went | in that way, or you’ll frighten me to death.’ 


away to Yorkshire?’ ‘It was only my foolish fancy, mama,’ said Kate 
Newman cast a wistful glance on Mrs. Nickleby, 
and said ‘No,’ most unblushingly. | ‘Well, then, my love, I wish you would keep your 
‘No!’ exclaimed Kate, ‘I should have said so any-| foolish fancy to yourself, and ant ake up my foolish 


9 . : =i 
where. fancy to keep it company,’ retorted Mrs. Nickleby. 
‘You'd have said wrong,’ rejoined Newman. ‘It’s | *Why didn’t you think of all this before—you are so care- 


the first time I’ve been out for three weeks. I’ve had less—we might have asked Miss La Creevy to keep 


forcing a smile. 


the gout.’ us company, or borrowed a dog, or a thousand things 


Newman was very, very far from having the appear- | —but it always was the way, and was just the sam¢ 
ance of a gouty subject, and so Kate could not help | with your poor dear father. Unless I thought of every- 
thinking; but the conference was cut short by Mrs. | thing——’ This was Mrs. Nickleby’s usual com- 
Nickleby’s insisting on having the door shut lest Mr. | mencement of a general lamentation, running through 
Noggs should take cold, and further persisting in send- 
ing the servant girl for a coach, for fear he should bring 
on another attack of his disorder. To both conditions 
Newman was compelled to yield. Presently the coach 
came; and, after many sorrowful farewells, and a great | preceded them to a couple 
across the | which some kind of attempt had been made to render 


» | habitable. In one were a few chairs, a table, an old 


a dozen or so of complicated sentences addressed to 
nobody in particular, and into which she now launched 
until her breath was exhausted. 

Newman appeared not to hear these remarks, but 
of rooms on the first floor, 


deal of running backwards and forwards 
pavement on the part of Miss La Creevy, in the cours¢ 
of which the yellow turban came into violent contact | hearth-rug, and some 
it (that is to say the coach, | laid in the grate. In the other stood an old tent bed- 
stead, and a few scanty articles of chamber furniture. 
‘Well, my dear,’ said Mrs. Nickleby, trying to be 


faded baize; and a fire was ready 


with sundry foot passengers, 
not the turban) went away again with the two ladies 
and their luggage inside; and Newman—despite all 


Mrs. Nickleby’s assurances that it w ould be his death | pleased, ‘now isn’t this thoughtful and considerate of 


—on the box beside the driver. your uncle? Why, we should not have had anything 


They went into the City, turning down by the rive ry but the bed we bought yesterday to lie down upon, if 


side; and after a long and very slow drive, the stree ts | it hadn't been his th ughtfulness.’ 


being crowded at that hour with vehicles of every kind,| Very kind, indeed,’ replied Kate, looking round. 

stopped in front of a large old dingy house in Thames| Newman Noggs did not say that he had hunted up 
ay dead mas, 

Street, the door and windows of which were so bespat- | the old furniture they saw, from attic or cellar; or that 


tered with mud, that it would have appeared to have | he had taken in the halfpenny-worth of milk for tea 


been uninhabited for years. | that stood upon a shelf, or filled the rusty kettle on the 


The door of this deserted mansion Newman opened | hob, or collected the wood-chips from the wharf, or 
with a key which he took out of his hat—in which, by- | beoged the coals. But the notion of Ralph Nickleby 
the-bye, in consequence of the dilapidated state of his having directed it to be done tickled his faney so much, 
pockets he deposited everything, and would most like- | that he ¢onld not refrain from cracking all his ten fin- 

| gers in su¢cession, at which performance Mrs. Nickle- 


ly have carried his money if he had had any—and the | 
| 
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by was rather startled at first, but supposing it to be in 
some remote manner connected with the gout, did not 
remark upon. 

‘We need detain you no longer, I think,’ said Kate. 

‘Is there nothing I can do?’ asked Newman. 

‘Nothing, thank you,’ rejoined Miss Nickleby. 

‘Perhaps my dear, Mr. Noggs would like to drink 

ir healths,’ said Mrs, Nickleby, fumbling in her reti- 
~ule for some small coin. 

‘I think, mama,’ said Kate hesitating, and remark- 
ing Newman’s averted face, ‘you would hurt his feel- 
ings if you offered it.’ 

Newman Noggs, bowing to the young lady more 
like a gentleman than the miserable wretch he seemed, 
placed his hand upon his breast, and, pausing for a mo- 
ment, with the air of a man who struggles to speak but 
is uncertain what to say, quitted the room. 


As the jarring echoes of the heavy house-door clos- 


ing on its latch reverberated dismally through the 
building, Kate felt half tempted to call him back, and 
beg him to remain a little while; but she was ashamed 
to own her fears, and Newman Noggs was on his road 
homewards. 


CHAPTER XIl. 


Whereby the reader will be enabled to trace the further 
course of Miss Fanny Squeers’s love, and to ascertain 
whether it ran smoothly or otherwise. 

It was a fortunate circumstance for Miss Fanny 
Squeers, that when her worthy papa returned home 
on the night of the small tea-party, he was what the 
initiated term ‘too far gone’ to observe the numerous 
tokens of extreme vexation of spirit which were plain- 
ly visible in her countenance. Being, however, of a 
rather violent and quarrelsome mood in his cups, it is 
not impossible that he might have fallen out with her, 
either on this or some imaginary topic, if the young 
lady had not, with a foresight and prudence highly 
commendable, kept a boy up on purpose to bear the 
first brunt of the good gentleman’s anger; which having 
vented itself in a variety of kicks and cuffs, subsided 
sufficiently to admit of his being persuaded to go to 
bed; which he did with his boots on, and an umbrella 
under his arm. 

The hungry servant attended Miss Squeers in her 
own room according to custom, to curl her hair, per- 
form the other little offices of her toilet, and administer 
as much flattery as she could get up for the purpose; 
for Miss Squeers was quite lazy enough (and sufficient- 
ly vain and frivolous withal) to have been a fine lady, 
and it was only the arbitrary distinctions of rank and 
station which prevented her from being one, 

‘How lovely your hair do curl to-night, Miss!’ said 
the handmaiden. ‘I declare if it isn’t a pity and a 
shame to brush it out!’ 
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‘Hold your tongue,’ replied Miss Squeers wrathfully. 
Some considerable experience prevented the girl from 
being at all surprised at any outbreak of ill-temper on 
the part of Miss Squeers. Having a half perception 


of what had occurred in the course of the evening, she 


| 
| 


changed her mode of making herself agreeable, and 
| proceeded on the indirect tack. 

| Well, I couldn’t help saying, miss, if you was to 
kill me for it,’ said the attendant, ‘that I never see any- 
body look so vulgar as Miss Price this night.’ 

Miss Squeers sighed, and composed herself to listen. 
| ‘I know it’s very wrong in me to say so, miss,’ con- 


tinued the girl, delighted to see the impression she was 
|making, ‘Miss Price being a friend of yours and all; 
| but she do dress herself out so, and go in such a man- 
mer to get noticed, that—oh—well, if people only saw 
themselves.’ 
‘What do you mean, Phib?’ asked Miss Squeers, 
| looking in her own little glass, where, like most of us, 
she saw—not herself, but the reflection of some plea- 
| sant image in her own brain. ‘How you talk!’ 

‘Talk, miss! It’s enough to make a Tom cat talk 
| French grammar, only to see how she tosses her head,’ 
replied the handmaid. 

‘She does toss her head,’ observed Miss Squeers, 
with an air of abstraction. 

‘So vain, and so very—very plain,’ said the girl. 

‘Poor *Tilda!’ sighed Miss Squeers, compassionately. 

‘And always laying herself out to get to be admired,’ 
pursued the servant. ‘Ohdear! It’s positive indeli- 
cate.’ 

‘T can’t allow you to talk in that way, Phib,’ said 
Miss Squeers. ‘’Tilda’s friends are low people, and 
if she don’t know any better, it’s their fault, and not 
hers.’ 

‘Well, but you know, miss,’ said Phebe, for which 
name ‘Phib’ was used as a patronising abbreviation, 
‘if she was only to take copy by a friend—Oh! if she 
only knew how wrong she was, and would but set her- 
self right by you, what a nice young woman she might 
be in time!’ 

‘Phib,’ rejoined Miss Squeers, with a stately air, ‘it’s 
not proper for me to hear these comparisons drawn; they 
make "Tilda look a coarse improper sort of person, and 
it seems unfriendly in me to listen to them. 
rather you dropped the subject, Phib; at the same time 
I must say, that if "Tilda Price would take pattern by 
somebod y—not me particularly 

‘Oh yes; you miss,’ interposed Phib. 

‘Well, me Phib, if you will have it so,’ said Miss 
Squeers. ‘I must say that if she would, she would be 
all the better for it.’ 

‘So somebody else thinks, or I am much mistaken,’ 
said the girl mysteriously. 

‘What do you mean?’ demanded Miss Squeers. 


I would 
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‘Never mind, miss,’ replied the girl; ‘J know what I 
know, that’s all.’ 

‘Phib,’ said Miss Squeers dramatically, ‘I insist upon 
your explaining yourself. What is this dark mystery! 
Speak.’ 

Why, if you will have it, miss, it’s this,’ said the 
‘Mr. John Browdie thinks as you think; 
ind if he wasn’t too far gone to do it creditable, he’d 


servant girl. 


be very glad to be off with Miss Price, and on with 
Miss Squeers.’ 

‘Gracious Heavens!’ exclaimed Miss Squeers, clasp- 
‘What is this?’ 

‘Truth, ma’am, and nothing but truth,’ replied the 
utful Phib. 

‘What a situation!’ cried Miss Squeers; ‘on the brink 
f unconsciously destroying the peace and happingss of 
my own "Tilda. 
we with me, whether I like it or not, and desert their 


i¢ her hands with great dignity. 


What is the reason that men fall in 


hosen intendeds for my sake!’ 

‘Because they can’t help it, miss,’ replied the girl; 
‘the reason’s plain.’ (If Miss Squeers were the reason, 
twas very plain.) 

‘Never let me hear of it again,’ retorted Miss Squeers. 
‘Never; d 


o youhear? “Tilda Price has faults—many 


fuults—but I wish her well, and above all I wish her 


married; for I think it highly desirable—most desirable 


fom the very nature of her failings—that she should 
No, Phib. Let her 
I may pity Aim, poor fellow; but 


be married as soon as possible. 
have Mr. Browdie. 
[have a great regard for "Tilda, and only hope she may 
make a better wife than I think she will.’ 

With this effusion of feeling Miss Squeers went to 
bed. 

Spite is a little word; but it represents as strange a 


mble of feelings and compound of discords, as any | 


wlysyllable in the language. 
well in her heart of hearts, that what the miserable 
serving girl had said was sheer coarse lying flattery, 
s did the girl herself; yet the mere opportunity of 
venting a little ill-nature against the offending Miss 


Price, and affecting to compassionate her weaknesses | 


and foibles, though only in the presence of a solitary 
jependant, was almost as great a relief to her spleen 
a if the whole had been gospel truth. Nay more. We 
have such extraordinary powers of persuasion when 
they are excited over ourselves, that Miss Squeers felt 
juite high-minded and great after her noble renuncia- 


tion of Joh Browdie’s hand, and looked down upon | 


her rival with a kind of holy calmness and tranquillity, 


that had a mighty effect in soothing her ruffled feel- | 
| at once fell into a paroxysm of spiteful tears, and ex- 


ings. 

This happy state of mind had some influence in 
ringing about a reconciliation; for when a knock came 
tthe front door next day, and the miller’s daughter 


Miss Squeers knew as | 


| 
| rable, castaway. 
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| parlour in a Christian frame of spirit perfectly beautiful 
| to behold. 

‘Well Fanny,’ said the miller’s daughter, ‘you see I 
have come to see you, although we Aad some words 
last night.’ 

‘I pity your bad passions, ’Tilda,’ replied Miss 
Squeers; ‘but I bear no malice. I am above it.’ 

‘Don’t be cross, Fanny,’ said Miss Price. ‘I have 
come to tell you something that I know will please 
you.’ 

‘What may that be, ’Tilda?’ demanded Miss Squeers; 
serewing up her lips, and looking asif nothing in earth, 
air, fire, or water, could afford her the slightest gleam 

| of satisfaction. 
‘After we left here last 
night, John and I had a dreadful quarrel.’ 


‘This,’ rejoined Miss Price. 


‘That doesn’t please me,’ said Miss Squeers—relax- 
jing into a smile though. 


| ‘Lor! I wouldn’t think 


» bad of you as to suppose 
it did,’ rejoined hercompanion. ‘That's not it.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Miss Squeers, relapsing into melancholy. 

| *Go on.’ 

‘After a great deal of wrangling and saying we 
would never see each other any more,’ continued Miss 
Price, ‘we made it up, and this morning John went and 
wrote our names down to be put up for the first time 

|next Sunday, so we shall be married in three weeks, 
land I give you notice to get your frock made.’ 

There was mingled gall and: honey in this intel- 
ligence. The prospect of the friend’s being married 
| So soon was the gall, and the certainty of her not en- 
tertaining serious designs upon Nicholas was the honey. 


Upon the whole the sweet greatly preponderated over 


the bitter, so Miss Squeers said she; would get the 
frock made, 2nd that she hoped "Tilda might be happy, 
though at the same time she didn’t know, and would 
not have her build too much upon it, for men were 
strange creatures, and a great many married women 
were very miserable, and wished themselves single 
| again with all their hearts; to which condolences Miss 
Squeers added others equally calculated to raise her 
friend’s spirits and promote her cheerfulness of mind. 

‘But come now, Fanny,’ said Miss Price, ‘I want 
to have a word or two with you about young Mr. 


| Nickleby.’ 


‘He is nothing to me,’ interrupted Miss Squeers, 
with hysterical symptoms. I despise him too much!’ 
‘Oh, you don’t mean that, 1 am sure?’ replied her 
friend. ‘Confess, Fanny, don’t you like him now? 


Without returning any direct reply Miss Squeers all 
claimed that she was a wretched, neglected, mise- 


‘I hate everybody,’ said Miss Squeers, ‘and I wish 


vas announced, Miss Squeers betook herself to the that everybody was dead—that I do.’ 
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‘Dear, dear,’ said Miss Price, quite moved by this | 


avowal of misanthropical i1timent ‘You are not 


serious, I am sure.’ 

d Miss Squeers, tying tight knots 

in her pocket-handkerchief and clenching her teeth. 

‘And I wish I was de There.’ 
‘Oh! you'll think very differently in 

minutes,’ Matilda. ‘How 


him into favour again, than to hurt yourself by going 


‘Yes, | am,’ rejoin 


d too, 
another five 
said much better to take 
on in that way; wouldn’t it be much nicer now to have 
him all to yourself on good terms, in a company-keep- 
ing, love-making, pleasant sort of manner?’ 


‘I don’t know but what it would,’ sobbed Miss 


Squeers. ‘Oh! "Tilda, how could you have acted so 


mean and dishonourable! I wouldn’t have believed it 
of you if anybody had toldame.’ 
‘Heyday!’ exclaimed Miss Price, giggling. ‘One 


would suppose I had been murdering somebody at 
least.’ i 
‘Very nigh as bad,’ said Miss Squeers passionately. | 
‘And all this because I happen to have enough of 

l Miss 


cood looks to make pe pie cried 
‘Persons don’t make their own faces, and it’s 


civil to me,’ 
Price. 
no more my fault if mine is a good one than itis other 
people’s fault if theirs is a bad one.’ 

‘Hold your tongue,’ shrieked Miss Squeers, in her 
shrillest tone; ‘or you'll make me slap you, Tilda, and | 
afterwards I should be sorry for it.’ 

It is needless to say that by this time the temper of 
each young lady wasin some slight degree affected by 
the tone of the conversation, and that a dash of person- 
ality was infused into the altercation in consequence. 
Indeed the quarrel, from slight beginnings, rose to a 
considerable height, and was assuming a very violent 
complexion, when both parties, falling into a great pas- 
sion of tears, exclaimed simultaneously, that they had 
never thought of being spoken to in that way, which 
exclamation, leading to a remonstrance, gradually 
brought on an explanation, and the upshot was that 
they fell into each other’s arms and vowed eternal 


friendship; the occasion in question, making the fifty- 


second time of repeating the same impressive ceremo- 


ny within a twelvemonth. 

Perfect amicability being thus restored, a dialogue 
naturally ensued upon the number and nature of the, 
garments which for Miss 
Price’s entrance into the holy state of matrimony, when 


would be indispensable 
Miss Squeers clearly showed that a great many more 
than the miller could, or would, afford were absolutely 
necessary, and could not decently be dispensed with. 
The young lady then, by an easy digression, led the | 
discourse to her own wardrobe, and after recounting its | 
principal beauties at some length, took her friend up| 
stairs to make inspection thereof. The treasures of | 
two drawers and a closet having been displayed, and | 
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all the smaller articles tried on, it was time for Miss 
Price to return home, and as she had been in raptures 
with all the frocks, and had been striken quite dumb 
with admiration of a new pink scarf, Miss Squeers said 
in high good humour, that she would walk part of th. 
way with her for the pleasure of her company, and off 
they went together, Miss Squeers dilating, as they 
walked along, upon her father’s accomplishments, and 
multiplying his income by ten, to give her friend some 
faint notion of the vast importance and superiority of 
her family. 

It happened that that particular time, comprising the 
short daily interval which was suffered to elapse be- 
tween what was pleasantly called the dinner of Mr. 
Squeers’s pupils and their return to the pursuit o! 
useful knowledge, was precisely the hour when Nicho- 
las was accustomed to issue forth for a melancholy 
walk, and to brood, as he sauntered listlessly through 
the village, upon his miserable lot. Miss Squeers 
knew this perfectly well, but had perhaps forgotten 
it, for when she caught sight of that young gentleman 
advancing towards them, she evinced many symptoms 
of surprise and consternation, and assured her friend 
that she ‘felt fit to drop into the earth.’ 

‘Shall we turn back, or run into a cottage?’ asked 
Miss Price. ‘He don’t see us yet.’ 

‘No, ’Tilda,’ replied Miss Squeers, ‘it is my duty to 
go through with it, and I will.’ 

As Miss Squeers said this in the tone of one who has 
made a high moral resolution, and was besides taken 
with one or two chokes and catchings of breath, indica- 
tive of feelings at a high pressure, her friend made no 
farther remark, and they bore straight down upon Nicho- 
las, who, walking with his eyes bent upon the ground, 
was not aware of their approach until they were close 
upon him; otherwise he might perhaps have taken 
shelter himself. 

‘Good morning,’ said Nicholas, bowing and passing 
by. 

‘He is going,’ murmured Miss Squeers. ‘I shal 
choke, *Tilda.’ 

‘Come back, Mr. Nickleby, do,’ cried Miss Price, 
affecting alarm at her friend’s threat, but really actuat- 
ed by a malicious wish to hear what Nicholas would 
say; ‘come back, Mr. Nickleby.’ 

Mr. Nickleby came back, and looked as confused as 
might be, as: he inquired whether the ladies had any 
commands for him. 

‘Don’t stop to talk,’ urged Miss Price, hastily; ‘but 
support her on the other side. How do you feel now, 
dear?’ 

‘Better,’ sighed Miss Squeers, laying a beaver bonnet 
of reddish brown with a green veil attached, on Mr. 
Nickleby’s shoulder. ‘This foolish faintness!’ 

‘Don’t eall it foolish, dear,’ said Miss Price, her 
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bright eye dancing with merriment as she saw the | 
perplexity of Nicholas; ‘you have no reason to be 
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‘Stop,’ cried Nicholas hurriedly; ‘pray hear me. This 
is the grossest and wildest delusion, the completest and 
most signal mistake, that ever human being laboured 
under or committed. I have scarcely seen the young 
lady half a dozen times, but if I had seen her sixty 
times, or am destined to see her sixty thousand, it 
would be and will be precisely the same. I have not 
one thought, wish, or hope, connected with her unless 
it be—and I say this, not to hurt her feelings, but to 
impress her with the real state of my own—unless it 
be the one object dear to my heart as life itself, of being 
one day able to turn my back upon this accursed place, 


| never to set foot in it again or to think of it—even think 


of it—but with loathing and disgust.’ 
With this particularly plain and straight-forward 


declaration, which he made with all the vehemence 
, 


dumb round again without all this to-do, that ought to be 
‘Ss Said ashamed.” 
aM the ‘You are resolved to fix it upon me, I see,’ said 
nd of # Nicholas, smiling, ‘although I told you last night it 
they was not my fault.’ 
iy and ‘There; he says it was not his fault, my dear,’ re- 
some marked the wicked Miss Price. ‘Perhaps you were 
ity of too jealous or too hasty with him? He says it was 
not his fault, you hear; I think that’s apology enough.’ | 
ig the ‘You will not understand me,’ said Nicholas. ‘Pray 
#e be- dispense with this jesting, for I have no time, and really 
p Mr n0 inclination, to be the subject or promoter of mirth 
it ot Mf just now.’ 
icho- ‘What do you mean?’ asked Miss Price, affecting 
holy amazement. 
ough ‘Don’t ask him, "Tilda,’ cried Miss Squeers; ‘I for- 
— give him.’ 
piten ‘Dear me,’ said Nicholas, as the brown bonnet went 
men down on his shoulder again, ‘this is more serious than 
loms Hi | supposed; allow me. Will you have the goodness 
lend to hear me speak?” 
Here he raised up the brown bonnet, and regarding 
sked with most unfeigned astonishment a look of tender re- 
proach from Miss Squeers, shrunk back a few paces to 
y be out of reach of the fair burden, and went on to say— 
‘I am very sorry—truly and sincerely sorry—for 
has having been the cause of any difference among you 
ken last night. I reproach myself most bitterly for having 
_ been so unfortunate as to cause the dissention that oc- 
_ eurred, although I did so, 1 assure you, most unwit- 
ho- tingly and heedlessly.’ 
om ‘Well; that’s not all you have got to say surely, 
on exclaimed Miss Price as Nicholas paused. 
_ ‘I fear there is something more,’ stammered Nicho- 
: las with a half smile, and looking towards Miss Squeers, 
ng ‘it is a most awkward thing to say—but—the very men- 





tion of such a supposition makes one look like a puppy 
—still—may I ask if that lady supposes that I entertain 
any—in short does she think that Iam in love with 


her?’ 












at- ‘Delightful embarrassment,’ thought Miss Squeers, 

Id ‘I have brought him to it at Jast. Answer for me, dear,’ 
she whispered to her friend. 

aa ‘Does she think so?’ rejoined Miss Price; ‘of course 

ny she does.’ 

‘She does!’ exclaimed Nicholas with such energy of 
ut utterance as might have been for the moment mistaken 
Ms for rapture. 

‘Certainly,’ replied Miss Price. 
et 
tr. 






mind at rest. His sentiments are recipro—’ 





that his indignant and excited feelings could bring to 
bear upon it, Nicholas slightly bowed, and waiting to 
hear no more, retreated. 

But poor Miss Squeers! Her anger, rage, and vexa- 
tion; the rapid succession of bitter and passionate feel- 
ings that whirled through her mind, are not to be de- 
scribed. Refused! refused by a teacher picked up by 
advertisement at an annual salary of five pounds pay- 
able at indefinite periods, and ‘found’ in food and lodg- 
ing like the very boys themselves; and this too in 
the presence of a little chit of a miller’s daughter of 
eighteen, who was going to be married in three weeks’ 
time to a man who had gone down on his very knees 
to ask her! She could have choked in right good 
earnest at the thought of being so humbled. 

But there was one thing clear in the midst of her 
mortification, and that was that she hated and detested 
Nicholas with all the narrowness of mind and little- 
ness of purpose worthy a descendant of the house of 
Squeers. And there was one comfort too; and that 
was, that every hour in every day she could wound 
his pride and goad him with the infliction of some 
slight, or insult, or deprivation, which could not but 
have some effect on the most insensible person, and 
must be acutely felt by one so sensitive as Nicholas. 
With these two reflections uppermost in her mind, 
Miss Squeers made the best of the matter to her friend 
by observing, that Mr. Nickleby was such an odd 
creature, and of such a violent t mper, that she feared 


| she should be obliged to give him up; and parted from 


| 


} 


‘If Mr. Nickleby has doubted that, *Tilda,’ said the | opinion from herself in the business. 
blushing Miss Squeers in soft accents, ‘he may set his | reasoned that she was prepossessing and beautiful, and 


her. 

‘And here it may be remarked, that Miss Squeers 
having bestowed her affections (or whatever it might 
be that in the absence of anything better re presented 
them) on Nicholas Nickleby, had never once seriously 
templated the possibility of his being of a different 
Miss Squeers 


con 


that her father was master and Nicholas man, and that 
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her father had saved money and Nicholas had none, all 
of which seemed to her conclusive arguments why the 
young man should feel only too much honoured by her 
preference. She had not failed to recollect, either, 
how much more agreeable she could render his situa- 
tion if she were his friend, and how much more dis- 
agreeable if she were his enemy; and doubtless, many 


less scrupulous young gentlemen than Nicholas would 


have encouraged her extravagance had it been only | 
How- 


for this very obvious and intelligible reason. 


ever, he had thought proper to do otherwise, and Miss 
Squeers was outrageous. 


‘Let him see,’ said the irritated young lady when 


} 


she had regained her own room, and eased her mind 


| 


| 


of the uncouth objects that congregated about him, but 


by committing an assault on Phib, ‘if I don’t set mother 
against him a little more when she comes back.’ 

It was scarcely necessary to do this, but Miss Squeers 
was as good as her word; and poor Nicholas, in addi- 
tion to bad food, dirty lodgment, and the being com- 
pelled to witness one dull unvarying round of squalid 
misery, was treated with every special indignity that 
malice could suggest, or the most grasping cupidity | 
put upon him. 


all. 


annoyance 


Nor was this There was another and deeper | 


system of which made his heart sink, and 
nearly drove him wild by its injustice and cruelty. 
The wretched creature, Smike, since the night Nicho- 


las had spoken kindly to him in the school-room, had 
followed him to and fro with an ever restless desire to 
serve or help him, articipating such little wants as his 
humble ability could supply, and content only to be 
He 


patiently into his face, and a word would brighten up 


near him. would sit beside him for hours looking 


his care-worn visage, and call into it a passing gleam 
He 


and that object was to show his attach- 


even of happiness. was an altered being; he had | 


an object now, 


ment to the only person—that person a stranger—who 


had treated him, not to say with kindness, but like a 


human creature. 

Upon this poor being all the spleen and ill-humour 
that could not be vented on Nicholas were unceasingly 
bestowed. been 


Drudgery would have nothing—he 


was well used to that. Buffetings inflicted without 
cause would have been equally a matter of course, for 
to them also he had served a long and weary appren- 
ticeship; but it was no sooner observed that he had be- 
attached to Nicholas, 
stripes and blows, morning, noon, and night, were his 


the influence | 


come than stripes and blows, 


only Squeers was jealous of 
which his man had so soon acquired, 
Nicholas saw it, 


portion. 
and his family 


hated him, and Smike paid for both. 


and ground his teeth at every repetition of the savage | 


and cowardly attack. 
He had arranged a few regular lessons for the boys, 
and one night as he paced up and down the dismal 
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| school- -room, his swoln heart almost bursting to think 
| that his protection and countenance should have ip. 
creased the misery of the wretched being whose pecu- 
| liar destitution had awakened his pity, he paused me. 
chanically in a dark corner where sat the object of his 
| thoughts. 

The poor soul was pouring hard over a tattered book 
with the traces of recent tears still upon his face, 
vainly endeavouring to master some task which a child 
of nine years old, possessed of ordinary powers, could 
have conquered with ease, but which to the addled 


brain of the crushed boy of nineteen was a sealed an 
|hopeless mystery. Yet there he sat, patiently con- 
ning the page again and again, stimulated by no boyish 
ambition, for he was the common jest and scoff even 


inspired by the one eager desire to please his solitary 
friend. 

Nicholas laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

‘I can’t do it,’ said the dejected creature, looking up 
with bitter disappointment in every feature. ‘No, no.’ 

‘Do not try,’ replied Nicholas. 

The boy shook his head, and closing the book with 
a sigh, looked vacantly round, and laid his head upon 
|his arm. He was weeping. 

‘Do not for God’s * said Nicholas, in an agitated 
‘I cannot bear to see you.’ 


sake, 
voice ; 
‘They are more hard with me than ever,’ sobbed the 
boy. 
‘] know it,’ 
‘But for you,’ said the outcast, 
would kill me; 


rejoined Nicholas. “They are.’ 
‘I should die. 


they would, I know they would.’ 


They 


‘You will do better, poor fellow,’ replied Nicholas, 
shaking his head mournfully, ‘when I am gone.’ 
cried the other, looking intently in his face. 
‘Softly!’ 
‘Are you going?’ 


‘Gone!’ 
rejoined Nicholas. ‘Yes.’ 
demanded the boy, in an earnest 
whisper. 

‘I cannot say,’ replied Nicholas, ‘I was speaking 
more to my own thoughts than to you.’ 

‘Tell me, said the boy imploringly, ‘Oh do tell me, 
will you go—will you!’ 

‘I shall be driven to that at last!’ said Nicholas. 
The world is before me, after all.’ 

‘Tell me,’ urged Smike, ‘is the world as bad and 
dismal as this place?’ 

‘Heaven forbid,’ replied Nicholas, pursuing the train 


| of his own thoughts, ‘its hardest, coarsest toil, wer 
| happiness to this.’ 

‘Should I ever meet you there?’ demanded the boy, 
speaking with unusual wildness and volubility. 

‘Yes,’ replied Nicholas, willing to soothe him. 

‘No, no!’ said the other, clasping him by the hand. 
‘Should I—should I—tell me that again. Say I should 
| be sure to find you.’ 
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searching scrutiny, as a man would who missed some- 


‘You would,’ replied Nicholas, with the same hu- 


mane intention, ‘and I would help and aid you, and not | thing his eye was accustomed to meet, and had expect- 


bring fresh sorrow on you as I have done here.’ 


The boy caught both the young man’s hands pas- 
sionately in his, and hugging them to his breast, utter- 


ed a few broken sounds which were unintelligible. 
Squeers entered at the moment, and he shrunk back 
into his old corner. 


CHAPTER XIll. 


Nicholas varies the monotony of Dotheboys Hall by a most 
vigorous and remarkable proceeding, which leads to con- 


sequences of some tmportance. 


The cold feeble dawn of a January morning was 
stealing in at the windows of the common sleeping- 
room, when Nicholas, raising himself upon his arm, 
looked among the prostrate forms which on every side 
surrounded him, as though in search of some particular 
object. 

It needed a quick eye to detect from among the 
huddled mass of sleepers, the form of any given indi- 
vidual. As they lay closely packed together, covered, 
for warmth’s sake, with their patched and ragged 
clothes, little could be distinguished but the sharp 
outlines of pale faces, over which the sombre light 
shed the same dull heavy colour, with here and there 
a gaunt arm thrust forth: its thinness hidden by no 
covering, but fully exposed to view in all its shrunken 
ugliness. 
with upturned faces and clenched hands, just visibl 
in the leaden light, bore more the aspect of dead bodies 
than of living creatures, and there were others coiled 
up into strange and fantastic postures, such as might 
have been taken for the uneasy efforts of pain to gain 


some temporary relief, rather than the freaks of slum- | 


ber. A few—and these were among the youngest of 
the children—slept peacefully on with smiles upon 
their faces, dreaming perhaps of home; but ever and 
again a deep and heavy sigh, breaking the stillness of 
the room, announced that some new sleeper had 
awakened to the misery of another day, and, as morn- 
ing took the place of night, th 
away with the friendly darkness which had given 


smiles gradually faded 


them birth. 

Dreams are the bright creatures of poem and legend, 
who sport on earth in the night season, and melt away 
in the first beam of the sun, which lights grim care 
and stern reality on their daily pilgrimage through the 
world. 

Nicholas looked upon the sleepers, at first with the 
air of one who gazes upon a scene which, though 
familiar to him, has lost none of its sorrowful effect in 
consequence, and afterwards, with a more intense and 
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| ed to rest upon. 


There were some who, lying on their backs | 


He was still occupiedin this search, 
and had half risen from his bed in the eagerness of his 
quest, when the voice of Squeers was heard calling 
from the bottom of the stairs. 

‘Now then,’ cried that gentleman, ‘are you going 
to sleep all day up there—’ 

*You lazy hounds?’ added Mrs. Squeers, finishing 


the sentence, and producing at the same time a sharp 


| sound like that which is occasioned by the lacing of 


Stay 8. 

‘We shall be down directly, Sir,’ replied Nicholas. 

‘Down directly!” said queers. ‘Ah! you had better 
be down directly, or I'll be down upon some of you in 
less. Where’s that Smike?’ 

Nicholas looked hurriedly round again, but mac 
answer. 

‘Smike!’ shouted Squeers. 

‘Do you want your head broke ina fresh place, 
Smike?’ demanded his amiable lady in the same key. 

Still there was no reply, and still Nicholas stared 


le no 


about him, as did the greater part of the boys who 
were by this time roused. 

‘Confound his impudence,’ muttered Squeers, rap- 
ping the stair-rail impatiently with his cane. ‘Nick- 
leby.’ 

‘Well, Sir.’ 

‘Send that obstinate scoundrel down; don’t you hea: 
me calling?’ 

‘He is not here, Sir?’ replied Nicholas. 
retorted the schoolmaster. 


- 


‘Don’t tell me a lie,’ 
‘He is.’ 

‘He is not,’ retorted Nicholas angrily,’ don’t tell me 
one.’ 

‘We shall soon see that,’ said Mr. Squeers, rushing 
up stairs. ‘Ill find him I warrant you.’ 

With which assurance Mr. Squeers bounced into 
the dormitory, and swinging his cane in the air ready 
for a blow, darted into the corner where the lean body 
of the drudge was usually stretched at night. The 
cane descended harmlessly upon the ground. Ther 
was nobody there. 

‘What does this mean?’ said Squeers, turning round 
‘Where have you hid him?’ 


him since last night,’ re- 


with a very pale face. 

‘Ihave seen nothing of 
plied Nicholas. 

‘Come,’ said Squeers, evidently frightened, though 
he endeavoured to look otherwise, ‘you won't sav 
him this way. Where is he?’ 

‘At the bottom of the nearest pond for aught I know,’ 
rejoined Nicholas in a low voice, and fixing his eyes 
full on the master’s face. 

‘D—n you, what do you mean by that?’ retorted 


Squeers in great perturbation. And without waiting 
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for a reply, he inquired of the boys whether any one 
among them knew anything of their missing school- 
mate. 

There was a general hum of anxious denial, in the 
midst of which one shrill voice was heard to say (as, 
indeed, everybody thought)— 

‘Please, Sir, I think Smike’s run away, Sir.’ 


‘Ha!’ cried Squeers, turning sharp round; ‘Who | 


said that?’ 

‘Tomkins, please Sir,’ rejoined a chorus of voices. 
Mr. Squeers made a plunge into the crowd, and at one 
dive caught a very little boy habited still in his night 
gear, and the perplexed expression of whose counten- 
ance as he was brought forward, seemed to intimate 
that he was as yet uncertain whether he was about to 
be punished or rewarded for the suggestion. He was 
not long in doubt. 

‘You think he has run away, do you, Sir?’ demand- 
ed Squeers. 

‘Yes, please Sir,’ replied the little boy. 

‘And what, Sir,’ said Squeers, catching the little 
boy suddenly by the arms and whisking up his drapery 


in a most dexterous manner, ‘what reason have you to 


suppose that any boy would want to run away from | 


Eh, Sir?’ 
The child raised a dismal ery by way of answer, 


this establishment? 


and Mr. Squeers, throwing himself into the most favour- 
able attitude for exercising his strength, beat him till 


the little urchin in his writhings actually rolled out of 


his hands, when he mercifully allowed him to roll 
away as he best could. 

‘There,’ said Squeers. 
thinks Smike has run away, I shall be glad to have 
a talk with him.’ 

There was of course a profound silence, during 
which Nicholas showed his disgust as plainly as looks 
could show it. 

‘Well, Nickleby,’ said Squeers, eyeing him ma- 
liciously. ‘You think he has run away, I suppose?’ 

‘I think it extremely likely,’ replied Nicholas, in a 
very qniet manner. 

‘Oh, you do, do you?’ sneered Squeers. ‘Maybe 
you know he has?’ 

‘I know nothing of the kind.’ 

‘He did’nt tell you he was going, I suppose, did 
he?’ sneered Squeers. 

‘He did not,’ replied Nicholas; ‘I am very glad he 
did not, for it would then have been my duty to have 
warned you in time.’ 

‘Which no doubt you would have been devilish 
sorry to do,’ said Squeers in a taunting fashion. 


‘Now if any other boy | 
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she hastily assumed her night-jacket and made her 


way to the scene of action. 


*‘What’s all this here to do?’ said the lady, as the 
boys fell off right and left to save her the trouble of 
clearing a passage with her brawny arms. ‘What on 
/earth are you a talking to him for, Squeery!’ 

‘Why, my dear,’ said Squeers, ‘the fact is, that 
Smike is not to be found.’ 

‘Well, I know that,’ said the lady, ‘and where's 
the wonder? If you get a parcel of proud-stomached 


a rebelling, what else 


=? 


teachers that set the young dogs 
can you look for! Now, young man, you just have 
the kindness to take yourself off to the school-room, 
and take the boys off with you, and don’t you stir out 
of there ’till you have leave given you, or you and | 
may fall out in a way that'll spoil your beauty, hand- 
| some as you think yourself, and so I tell you.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Nicholas, smiling. 

*Yes; and indeed and indeed again, Mister Jack- 
|anapes,’ said the excited lady; and I wouldn’t keep 
such as you in the house another hour if I had my 
way.’ ; 

‘Nor would you, if I had mine, 
‘Now boys.’ 

‘Ah! Now boys,’ said Mr, Squeers, mimicking, as 
|nearly as she could, the voice and manner of the 
| usher. ‘Follow your leader, boys, and take pattern 
| by Smike if you dare. See what he’ll get for himself 
| when he is brought back, and mind I tell you that you 
shall have as bad, and twice as bad, if you so much as 
| open your mouths about him.’ 
| ‘If I catch him,’ said Squeers, ‘I’ll only stop short 
| of flaying him alive, I give you notice, boys.’ 


| ° . 
| ‘If you catch him,’ retorted Mrs. Squeers contemptu- 


| 


ously, ‘you are sure to; you can’t help it, if you go 


’ replied Nicholas. 


| the right way to work. Come, away with you!’ 


With these words, Mrs. Squeers dismissed the 
| boys, and after a little light skirmishing with those in 
| the rear who were pressing forward to get out of the 
| way, but were detained for a few moments by the 
| throng in front, succeeded in clearing the room, when 
she confronted her spouse alone. 

‘He is off, said Mrs. Squeers. “The cow-house and 
| stable are locked up, so he can’t be there; and he’s 
|not down stairs anywhere, for the girl has looked. 
| He must have gone York way, and by a public road 
too.’ 
| Why must he?’ inquired Squeers. 
| ‘Stupid!’ said Mrs. Squeers angrily. 
|}any money, had he?’ 


‘He hadn’t 


‘Never had a penny of his own in his whole life, 


‘I should, indeed,’ replied Nicholas. ‘You interpret | that I know of,’ replied Squeers. 


my feelings with great accuracy.’ 


_- 
‘To be sure,’ rejoined Mrs. Squeers, ‘and he didn’t 


Mrs. Squeers had listened to this conversation from | take any thing to eat with him, that I’ll answer for. 
the bottom of the stairs, but now losing all patience, | Ha! ha! ha!’ 











‘Ha! ha! ha!’ cried Squeers. 
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‘T’ll have it out of somebody I tell you,’ said Squeers, 


‘Then of course,’ said Mrs. S., ‘he must beg his | his usual harsh crafty manner changed to open bully- 


way, and he could do that nowhere but on the public | ing. 
| Puppy, but be off to your kennel, for it’s past your 


road. 

‘That’s true,’ exclaimed Squeers, clapping his hands. 

‘True! Yes; but you would never have thought of 
it for all that, if I hadn’t said so,’ replied his wife. 
‘Now, if you take the chaise and go one road, and I} 
borrow Swallows’s chaise, and go the other, what with | 
keeping our eyes open and asking questions, one or | 
other of us is pretty certain to lay hold of him.’ 

The worthy lady’s plan was adopted and put in exe- 
cution without a moment’s delay. After a very hasty 
breakfast, and the prosecution of some inquiries in the 
village, the result of which seemed to show that he 
was on the right track, Squeers started forth in the 
pony-chaise, intent upon discovery and vengeance. 
Shortly afterwards Mrs. Squeers, arrayed in the white 
top-coat, and tied up in various shawls and handker- 
chiefs, issued forth in another chaise and another direc- | 
tion, taking with her a good-sized bludgeon, several odd 
pieces of strong cord, and a stout labouring man: all 
provided and carried upon the expedition with the sole 


| 


‘None of your whining vapourings here, Mr. 


bed-time. Come. Get out.’ 

Nicholas bit his lip and knit his hands involuntarily, 
for his fingerends tingled to avenge the insult, but re- 
membering that the man was drunk, and that it could 


| come to little but a noisy brawl, he contented himself 


with darting a contemptuous look at the tyrant, and 
walked as majestically as he could up stairs, nota 
little nettled however to observe that Miss Squeers and 
Master Squeers, and the servant girl, were enjoying 
the scene from a snug corner; the two former indulg- 
ing in many edifying remarks about the presumption 
of poor upstarts; which occasioned a vast deal of 
laughter, in which even the most miserable of all 
miserable servant girls joined, while Nicholas, stung 
to the quick, drew over his head such bedclothes as he 
had, and sternly resolved that the out-standing account 
between himself and Mr. Squeers should be settled 
rather more speedily than the latter anticipated. 
Another day came, and Nicholas was scarcely awake 


object of assisting in the capture, and (once caught) | when he heard the wheels of a chaise approaching the 


ensuring the safe custody of the unfortunate Smike. 

Nicholas remained behind in a tumult of feeling, 
sensible that whatever might be the upshot of the boy’s | 
flight, nothing but painful and deplorable consequences 
were likely to ensue from it. Death from want and 
exposure to the weather was the best that could be ex- 
pected from the protracted wandering of so poor and 
helpless a creature, alone and unfriended, through a 
country of which he was wholly ignorant. There was 
little, perhaps, to choose between this fate and a re- 
turn to the tender mercies of the Yorkshire school, but 
the unhappy being had established a hold upon his 
sympathy and compassion, which made his heart ache 
at the prospect of the suffering he was destined to 
undergo. He lingered on in restless anxiety, pictur- 
ing a thousand possibilities, until the evening of next 
day, when Squeers returned alone and unsuccessful. 

‘No news of the scamp,’ said the schoolmaster, who 
had evidently been stretching his legs, on the old prin- 
ciple, not a few times during the journey. ‘I’ll have 
consolation for this out of somebody, Nickleby, if Mrs. 
Squeers don’t hunt him down, so I give you warning.’ 

‘It is not in my power to console you, Sir,’ said 
Nicholas. ‘It is nothing to me.’ 

‘Isn’t it?’ said Squeers in a threatening manner. 
‘We shall see!’ 

‘We shall,’ rejoined Nicholas. 

‘Here’s the pony run right off his legs, and me 
obliged to come home with a hack cob, that’! cost fif- 


| house. 


teen shillings besides other expenses,’ said Squeers; | 


‘who’s to pay for that, do you hear?’ 
Nicholas shrugged his shoulders and remained silent. 


It stopped. The voice of Mrs. Squeers was 
heard, and in exultation, ordering a glass of spirits for 
somebody, which was in itself a sufficient sign that 
something extraordinary had happened. Nicholas 
hardly dared to look out of the window, but he did so, 
and the very first object that met his eyes was the 
wretched Smike; so bedabbled with mud and rain, so 
haggard and worn, and wild, that, but for his garments 
being such as no scarecrow was ever seen to wear, he 
might have been doubtful, even then, of his identity. 

‘Lift him out,’ said Squeers, after he had literally 
feasted his eyes in silence upon the culprit. ‘Bring 
him in; bring him in.’ 

‘Take care,’ cried Mrs. Squeers, as her husband 
proffered his assistance. ‘We tied his legs under the 
apron and made ’em fast to the chaise, to prevent his 
giving us the slip again.’ 

With hands trembling with delight, Squeers un- 
loosened the cord, and Smike, to all appearance more 
dead than alive, was brought into the house and 
securely locked up in a cellar, until such time as Mr. 
Squeers should deem it expedient to operate upon him 
in presence of the assembled school. 

Upon a hasty consideration of the cireumstancea, it 
may be matter of surprise to some persons, that Mr, 
and Mrs. Squeers should have taken so much trouble 
to repossess themselves of an incumbrance of which it 


was their wont to complain so loudly; but their sur- 
prise will cease when they are informed that the mani- 
fold services of the drudge, if performed by anybody 
else, would have cost the establishment some ten or 
twelve shillings per week in the shape of wages; and 
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furthermore, that all runaways were, as a matter of 
policy, made severe examples of at Dotheboys Hall, 
inasmuch as in consequence of the limited extent of 


its attractions there was but little inducement, beyond 


verful impulse t te 


[ ir, for any pupil provided 


f legs and the power of using 


had been caught and brought 


i ke wild-fire through the hungry 


expectation was on tiptoe all the 
toe it was destined to remain, how- 

; when Squeers, having refreshed 

ner, and further strengthened him- 

tion or so, made his appearance 

partner) with a counte- 

s import, and a fearful instrament 

n, Strong, supple, wax-ended, and new— 

in short, purchased that morning expressly for the oc- 
casion. 

‘Is every boy here?’ asked Squeers, in a tremendous 
voice. 

Every boy was there, but every boy was afraid to 
speak; so Squeers glared along the lines to assure him- 
self, and every eye dropped and every head cowered 
down as he did so. 

‘Each boy keep his place,’ said Squeers, adminis- 
tering his favourite blow to the desk, and regarding 
with gloomy satisfaction the universal start which it 
never failed to occasion. ‘Nickleby, to your desk, Sir.’ 

It was remarked by more than one small observer, 
that there was a very curious and unusual expression 
in the usher’s face, but he took his seat without open- 
ing his lips in reply; and Squeers casting a triumph- 
ant glance at his assistant and a look of most compre- 
hensive despotism on the boys, left the room, and 
shortly afterwards returned dragging Smike by the 
collar—or rather by that fragment of his jacket which 
was nearest the place where his collar would have 
been, had he boasted such a decoration. 

In any other place the appearance of the wretched, 
jaded, spiritless object would have occasioned a mur- 
mur of compassion and remonstrance. It had some 
effect'even there; for the lookers-on moved uneasily in 
their seats, and a few of the boldest ventured to steal 
looks at each other, expressive of indignation and 
pity. 

They were lost on Squeers, however, whose gaze 
was fastened on the luckless Smike as he inquired, ac- 
cording to custom in such cases, whether he had any- 
thing to say for himself. 

‘Nothing, I suppose?’ said Squeers, with a diabolical 
grin. 

Smike glanced round, and his eye rested for an in- 
stant on Nicholas, as if he had expected him to inter- 
cede; but his look was riveted on his desk. 

‘Have you anything to say!’ demanded Squeers 
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again: giving his right arm two or three flourishes to 
‘Stand a little out of 


| 

| try its power and suppleness. 
the way, Mrs. Squeers, my dear; I’ve hardly got room 
enough.’ 

1 Smike. 


‘Oh! that’s all, is it?’ 


‘Spare me, Sir,’ cri 


‘Yes, I'll flog 


you within an inch of your life, and spare you that.’ 


said Sque ers. 


‘Ha, ha, ha,’ laughed Mrs. Squeers, ‘that’s a good 
un. 

‘Il was driven to do it,’ said Smike faintly; and cast- 
ing another imploring look about him. 
‘Oh! it 


wasn’t your fault; it was mine, | suppose—eh?’ 


‘Driven to do it, were you?’ said Squeers. 


‘A nasty, ungrateful, pig-headed, brutish, obstinate, 
sneaking dog,’ exclaimed Mrs. Squeers, taking Smike’s 
head under her arm, and administering a cuff at every 
epithet; ‘what does he mean by that!’ 

‘Stand aside, my dear,’ replied Squeers. ‘We'll 
| try and find out.’ 

Mrs. Squeers being out of breath with her exertions, 
| complied. 
one desperate cut had fallen on his body—he was 


Squeers caught the boy firmly in his grip; 


wiscing from the lash and uttering a scream of pain— 
it was raised again, and again about to fall—when 
| Nicholas Nickleby suddenly starting up, cried ‘Stop!’ 
|in a voice that made the rafters ring. 

| ‘Who cried stop?’ said Squeers, turning savagely 
| round. 

| ‘I,’ said Nicholas, stepping forward. *This must 
| not go on.’ 

‘Must not go on!’ cried Squeers, almost in a shriek. 
| ‘No!’ thundered Nicholas. 

Aghast and stupified by the boldness of the inter- 
| ference, Squeers released his hold of Smike, and fall- 
jing back a pace or two, gazed apon Nicholas with 
looks that were positively frightful. 

‘Isay must not,’ repeated Nicholas, nothing daunted; 
‘shall not. I will prevent it.’ 
| Squeers continued to gaze upon him, with his eyes 
| starting out of his head; but astonishment had actually 
for the moment bereft him of speech. 

‘You have disregarded all my quiet interference in 
|the miserable lad’s behalf,’ said Nicholas; ‘returned 
| no answer to the letter in which I begged forgiveness 
for him, and offered to be responsible that he would 
remain quietly here. Don’t blame me for this public 
You have brought it upon yourself; 


| 


| interference. 
}not I.’ 
‘Sit down, beggar!’ screamed Squeers, almost beside 
himself with rage, and seizing Smike as he spoke. 
‘Wretch,’ rejoined Nicholas, fiercely, ‘touch him at 
your peril! I will not stand by and see it done; my 
blood is up, and I have the strength of ten such men 
Look to yourself, for by heaven I will not 
spare you, if you drive me on.’ 
| ‘Stand back,’ cried Squeers, brandishing his weapon. 





| as you. 
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‘I have a long series of insults to avenge,’ said 
Nicholas, flushed with passion; ‘and my indignation 
is aggravated by the dastardly cruelties practised on 


helpless infancy in this foul den. 
you do raise the devil within me, the consequences | miles from London, whither he resolved to direct his 


shall fall heavily upon your own head.’ 

He had scarcely spoken when Squeers, in a violent 
outbreak of wrath and with a cry like the howl of a 
wild beast, spat upon him, and struck him a blow 
across the face with his instrument of torture, which 
raised up a bar of livid flesh as it was inflicted. Smart- 


ing with the agony of the blow, and concentrating into | 
| infinite chagrin, to be no other than Mr. John Browdie, 


that one moment all his feelings of rage, scorn, and 





give his present circumstances some little reflection, 
they did not appear in a very encouraging light, for he 
had only four shillings and a few pence in his pocket, 


Have a care; for if} and was something more than two hundred and fifty 


steps, that he might ascertain, among other things, 
what account of the morning’s proceedings Mr. Squeers 
transmitted to his most affectionate uncle. 

Lifting up his eyes, as he arrived at the conclusion 
that there was no remedy for this unfortunate state of 
things, he beheld a horseman coming towards him, 


whom, on his nearer approach, he discovered, to his 


indignation, Nicholas sprang upon him, wrested the | who, clad in cords and leather leggings, was urging 
weapon from his hand, and, pinning him by the throat, | his animal forward by means of a thick ash stick, which 


beat the ruffian till he roared for mercy. 

The boys—with the exception of Master Squeers, 
who, coming to his father’s assistance, harassed the 
enemy in the rear—moved not hand or foot; but Mrs. 
Squeers, with many shrieks for aid, hung on to the tail 
of her partner’s coat and endeavoured to drag him from 
his infuriated adversary; while Miss Squeers, who had 
been peeping through the keyhole in expectation of a 
very different scene, darted in at the very beginning of 
the attack, and after launching a shower of inkstands 
at the usher’s head, beat Nicholas to her heart’s con- 
tent, animating herself at every blow with the recol- 
lection of his having refused her proffered love, and 
thus imparting additional strength to an arm which 
(as she took after her mother in this respect) was at 
no time one of the weakest. 

Nicholas, in the full torrent of his violence, felt the 
blows no more than if they had been dealt with feath- 
ers; but becoming tired of the noise and uproar, and 
feeling that his arm grew weak besides, he threw all 
his remaining strength into half-a-dozen finishing 
cuts, and flung Squeers from him with all the force he 
could muster. The violence of his fall precipitated 
Mrs. Squeers completely over an adjacent form, and 
Squeers, striking his head against it in his descent, lay 
at his full length on the ground, stunned and motion- 
less. 

Having brought affairs to this happy termination, 
and ascertained to his thorough satisfaction that 
Squeers was only stunned, and not dead (upon which 
point he had had some unpleasant dowbts at first), 
Nicholas left his family to restore him, and retired to 
consider what course he had better adopt. He looked 
anxiously round for Smike as he left the room, but he 
was nowhere to be seen. 

After a brief consideration he packed up a few 
clothes in a small Jeathern valise, and finding that no- 
body offered to oppose his progress, marched boldly 
out by the front-deor, and shortly afterwards struck in- 
to the road which led to Greta Bridge. 

When he had cooled sufficiently to be enabled to 





seemed to have been recently cut from some stout sap- 
ling. 

‘I am in no mood for more noise and riot,’ thought 
Nicholas, ‘and yet, do what I will, I shall have an 
altercation with this honest blockhead, and perhaps a 
blow or two from yonder staff.’ 

In truth there appeared some reason to expect that 
such a result would follow from the encounter, for John 
Browdie no sooner saw Nicholas advancing, than he 
reined in his horse by the footpath, and waited until 
such time as he should come up; looking meanwhile 
very sternly between the horse’s ears at Nicholas, as 
he came on at his leisure. 

‘Servant, young genelman,’ said John. 

‘Yours,’ said Nicholas. 

‘Weel; we ha’ met at last,’ observed John, making 
the stirrup ring under a smart touch of the ash stick. 

‘Yes,’ replied Nicholas, hesitating. ‘Come,’ he 
said, frankly, after a moment’s pause, ‘we parted on 
no very good terms the last time we met; it was my 
fault, 1 believe; but I had no intention of offending you, 
I was very sorry for 
it afterwards. Will you shake hands?’ 

‘Shake honds!’ 
shireman; ‘ah! that I weel;’ at the same time he bent 
down from the saddle, and gave Nicholas’s fist a huge 


and no idea that I was doing so. 


cried the good-humoured York- 


wrench; ‘but wa’at be the matther wi’ thy feace, mun? 
it be all brokken loike.’ 

‘It is a cut,’ said Nicholas, turning scarlet as he 
spoke,—‘a blow; but I returned it to the giver, and 
with good interest too.’ 

‘Noa, did’ee though?’ exclaimed John Browdie. 
‘Weel deane, I loike ’un for thot.’ 

‘The fact is,’ said Nicholas, not very well knowing 
how to make the avowal, ‘the fact is, that I have been 
ill-treated.’ 

‘Noa!’ interposed John Browdie, in a tone of com- 
passion; for he was a giant in strength and stature, and 
Nicholas very likely in his eyes seemed a mere dwarf; 
‘dean’t say thot.’ 

‘Yes, I have,’ replied Nicholas, ‘by that man 
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Squeers, and I have beaten him soundly, and am leay- | age him on his way. Nicholas watched the horse and 
ing this place in consequence.’ rider until they disappeared over the brow of a distant 
‘What!’ cried John Browdie, with such an eestatic | hill, and then set forward on his journey. 
shout, that the horse quite shyed atit. ‘Beatten the | He did not travel far that afternoon, for by this time 
schoolmaesther! Ho! ho! ho! Beatten the schoolmaes- | it was nearly dark, and there had been a heavy fall of 
ther! who ever heard o’ the loike o’ that noo! Giv’ us | snow, which not only rendered the way toilsome, but 
thee hond agean, yoongster. Beatten a schoolmaes- jthe track uncertain and difficult to find after day- 
ther! Dang it, I loove thee for’t.’ llight, save by experienced wayfarers. He lay that 
With these expressions of delight, John Browdie | night at a cottage, where beds were let at a cheap rate 
laughed and laughed again—so loud that the echoes | to the more humble class of travellers, and rising be- 
far and wide sent back nothing but jovial peals of mer- | times next morning, made his way before night to 
riment—and shook Nicholas by the hand meanwhile | Boroughbridge. Passing through that town in search 
no less heartily. When his mirth had subsided, he lof some resting-place, he stumbled upon an empty 
inquired what Nicholas meant to do; on his informing | barn within a couple of hundred yards of the road 
him, to go straight to London, he shook his head doubt- | side; in a warm corner of which he stretched his 
fully, and inquired if he knew how much the coaches | weary limbs, and soon fell asleep. 
charged to carry passengers so far. | When he awoke next morning, and tried to recol- 
‘No, I do not,’ said Nicholas; ‘but it is of no great | lect his dreams, which had been all connected with 
consequence to me, for I intend walking.’ |his recent sojourn at Dotheboys Hall, he sat up, rub- 
‘Gang awa’ to Lunnun afoot!’ cried John, in amaze- | bed his eyes, and stared—not with the most compos- 
ment. }ed countenance possible—at some motionless object 
‘Every step of the way,’ replied Nicholas. ‘I | which seemed to be stationed within a few yards in 
should be many steps further on by this time, and so | front of him. 
good bye.’ ‘Strange!’ cried Nicholas; ‘can this be some linger- 
‘Nay noo,’ replied the honest countryman, reining ling creation of the visions that have searcely left me! 
Hoo much | It cannot be real—and yet I—I am awake. Smike?’ 


in his impatient horse, ‘stan’ still, tellee. 
The form moved, rose, advanced, and dropped upon 


cash hast thee gotten?’ | 
‘Not much,’ said Nicholas, colouring, ‘but I can | ite knees at his feet. It was Smike indeed. 


. a } ; , oe 
make it enough. Where there’s a will there’s a way, ‘Why do you kneel to me?’ said Nicholas, hastily 
, | . J 

you know, | raising him. 


John Browdie made no verbal answer to this remark,| “To go with you—anywhere—everywhere—to the 
replied Smike, 


but patting his hand in his pocket, pulled out an old | world’s end—to the churchyard grave, 
purse of soiled leather, and insisted that Nicholas | clinging to his hand. ‘Let me, oh do let me. You 
should borrow from him whatever he required for his | are my home—my kind friend—take me with you, 
present necessities. | pray.’ 

‘Dean’t be afeard, mun,’ he said; ‘tak’ eneaf tocarry| ‘I ama friend who can do little for you,’ said Nicho- 
thee whoam. Thee’lt pay me yan day, a’ warrant.’ | las, kindly. ‘How came you here?’ 

Nicholas could by no means be prevailed upon to | He had followed him it seemed; had never lost sight 
borrow more than a sovereign, with which loan Mr. lof him all the way; had watched while he slept, and 
Browdie, after many entreaties that he would accept of | when he halted for refreshment; and had feared to ap- 
more (observing, with a touch of Yorkshire caution, | pear before, lest he should be sent back. He had not 
that if he didn’t spend it all he could put the surplus | intended to appear now, but Nicholas had awakened 
by, till he had an opportunity of remitting it carriage | more suddenly than he looked for, and he had no time 
free), was fain to content himself. | to conceal himself. 

‘Tak’ that bit o’ timber to help thee on wi’, mun,’ he ‘Poor fellow!’ said Nicholas, ‘your hard fate denies 
added, pressing his stick on Nicholas, and giving his | you any friend but one, and he is nearly as poor and 
hand another squeeze; ‘keep a good heart, and bless thee. | helpless as yourself.’ 

‘May I—may I go with you?’ asked Smike, timid- 
y- ‘I will be your faithful hard-working servant, | 
will, indeed. I want no clothes,’ added the poor 


creature, drawing his rags together; ‘these will do 


Beatten a schoolmaesther! *Cod its thé best thing av’e 


; 
’ 
heerd this twonty year! 
So saying, and indulging, with more delicacy than | 
: ~~ 6 j 


could have been expected from him, in another series 
of loud laughs, for the purpose of avoiding the thanks | very well. I only want to be near you.’ 
which Nicholas poured forth, John Browdie set spurs | ‘And you shall,’ cried Nicholas. ‘And the world 
shall deal by you as it does by me, till one or both 
of us shall quit it for a better. Come.’ 

With these words he strapped his burden on his 


to his horse, and went off at a smart canter, looking 
back from time to time as Nicholas stood gazing after 
him; and waving his hand cheerily, as if to encour- | 
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shoulders, and taking his stick in his hand, extended 
the other to his delighted charge, and so they passed 
out of the old barn together. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Having the misfortune to treat of none but common peo- 
ple, ts necessarily of a mean and vulgar character. 





In that quarter of London in which Golden Square | 
is situated, there is a by-gone, faded, tumble-down 
street, with two irregular rows of tall meagre houses, 


which seem to have stared each other out of counte- 


nance years ago. The very chimneys appear to have 
grown dismal and melancholy, from having had noth- | 
ing better to look at than the chimneys over the way. 
Their tops are battered, and broken, and blackened 
with smoke; and here and there some taller stack 


than the rest, inclining heavily to one side, and top- 


pling over the roof, seems to meditate taking revenge 
for half a century’s neglect, by crushing the inhabit- 


ants of the garrets beneath. 

The fowls who peck about the kennels, jerking their | 
bodies hither and thither with a gait which none but 
town fowls are ever seen to adopt, and which any coun- 
try cock or hen would be puzzled to understand, are | 
perfectly in keeping with the crazy habitations of their 
owners. Dingy, ill-plumed, drowsy flutterers, sent, 
like many of the neighbouring children, to get a live- 
lihood in the streets, they hop from stone to stone in | 
forlorn search of some hidden eatable in the mud, and 
can scarcely raise a crow among them. The only one 
with anything approaching to a voice is an aged ban- 
tam at the baker’s, and even he is hoarse in conse- 
quence of bad living in his last place. 

To judge from the size of the houses, they have 
been at one time tenanted by persons of better condi- | 
tion than their present occupants, but they are now let 
off by the week in floors or rooms, and every door has | 
almost as many plates or bell-handles as there are 
The windows are for the same | 


| 


apartments within. 
reason sufficiently diversified in appearance, being or- | 
namented with every variety of common blind and | 
curtain that can easily be imagined, while every door- 
way is blocked up and rendered nearly impassable by | 
a motley collection of children and porter pots of all | 
sizes, from the baby in arms and the half-pint pot, to | 
the full-grown girl and half-gallon can. 

In. the parlour of one of these houses, which was 
perhaps a thought dirtier than any of its neighbours; 
which exhibited more bell-handles, children, and por- | 
ter pots, and caught in all its freshness the first gust | 
of the thick black smoke that poured forth night and | 
day from a large brewery hard by, hung a bill an- 
nouncing that there was yet one room to let within its 
walls, although on what story the vacant room could 


'a leg and bottomless. 
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be—regard being had to the outward tokens of many 
lodgers which the whole front displayed, from the 
mangle in the kitchen-window to the flower-pots on 
the parapet—it would have been beyond the power of 
a caleulating boy to discover. 

The common stairs of this mansion were bare and 
carpetless; but a curious visiter who had to climb his 
way to the top, might have observed that there .were 
not wanting indications of the progressive poverty of 
Thus 


the first-floor lodgers, being flush of furniture, kept an 


the inmates, although their rooms were shut. 


old mahogany table—real mahogany—on the landing- 
place outside, which was only taken in when occasion 
required. On the second story the spare furniture 
dwindled down to a couple of old deal chairs, of 


| which one, belonging to the back room, was shorn of 


The story above boasted no 


| greater excess than a worm-eaten wash-tub: and the 


garret landing-place displayed no costlier articles than 
two crippled pitchers, and some broken blacking-bot- 
tles. 

It was on this garret landing-place that a hard- 
featured square-faced man, elderly and shabby, stop- 
ped to unlock the door of the front attic, into which, 
having surmounted the task of turning the rusty key 


in its still more rusty wards, he walked with the air 


of its legal owner. 
This person wore a wig of short, coarse, red hair, 
which he took off with his hat, and hung upon a nail. 


| ° . . 
Having adopted in its place a dirty cotton nightcap, 
a 
and groped about in the dark till he found a remnant 
| of candle, he knocked at the partition which divided 


1 


| the two garrets, and inquired in a loud voice whether 


Mr. Noggs had got a light. 
The sounds that came back were stifled by the lath 
and plaster, and it seemed moreover as though the 
speaker had uttered them from the interior of a mug 
or other drinking vessel; but they were in the voice of 
Newman, and conveyed a reply in the affirmative. 
‘A nasty night, Mr. Noggs,’ said the 


>=? 


man in the 
nightcap, stepping in to light his candle. 

‘Does it rain?’ asked Newman. 

‘Does it?’ replied the other pettishly. ‘I am wet 
through.’ 

‘It doesn’t take much to wet you and me through, 
Mr. Crowl,’ said Newman, laying his hand upon the 
lappel of his threadbare coat. 

‘Well; and that makes it the more vexatious,’ ob- 
served Mr. Crow], in the sam« pettish tone. 

Uttering a low querulous growl, the speaker, whose 
harsh countenance was the vs ry epitome of selfishness, 
raked the scanty fire nearly out of the grate, and, empty- 


ing the glass which Noggs had pushed towards him, in- 


quired where he kept his coals. 
Newman Noggs pointed to the bottom of a cup- 
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board, and Mr. Crowl, seizing the shovel, threw on | five children seemed all a dream, and Mrs. Kenwigs 
| 


half the stock, which Noggs very deliberately took | younger and more blooming than the very first Sunday 
he 


lhe kept company with her. 

Beautiful as Mrs. Kenwigs looked when she was 
dressed though, and so stately that you would have 
supposed she had a cook and housemaid at least, and 
nothing to do but order them about, she had had a world 


of trouble with the preparations; more indeed than she, 


off again without saying a word. 

‘You have not turned saving at this time of day, I 
hope?’ said Crowl. 

Newman pointed to the empty glass, as though it 
were a sufficient refutation of the charge, and briefly | 


said he was going down stairs to supper. 





being of a delicate and genteel constitution, could 
Newman nodded assent. have sustained, had not the pride of housewifery up- 
‘Think of that now!’ said Crowl. ‘If I didn’t—|held her. At last, however, all the things that had to 
be got together were got together, and all the things 
that had to be got out of the way were got out of the 
way, and everything was ready, and the collector him- 


‘To the Kenwigses?’ asked Crowl. 


thinking that you were certain not to go, because you 
said you wouldn’t—tell Kenwigs I couldn’t come, and 
made up my mind to spend the evening with you.’ 

‘I was obliged to go,’ said Newman. ‘They would | self having promised to come, fortune smiled upon the 


have me.’ occasion. 


‘Well; but what’s to become of me?’ urged the self. | The party was admirably selected. There were first 
ish man, who never thought of anybody else. ‘It’s | of all Mr. Kenwigs and Mrs. Kenwigs, and four olive 
I’ll tell you what—lI’ll sit by your fire | Kenwigses who sat up to supper, firstly, because it 


all your fault. 
was but right that they should have a treat on such a 


till you come back again.’ 

Newman cast a despairing glance at his small store | day; and secondly, because their going to bed in pre- 
of fuel, but not having the courage to say no, a word | sence of the company, would have been inconvenient, 
which in all his life he never could say at the right not to say improper. Then there was the young lady 
who had made Mrs. Kenwigs’s dress, and who—it 


time, either to himself or any one else, gave way +0 | 
the proposed arrangement, and Mr. Crow! immediate- was the most convenient thing in the world—living 


ly went about making himself as comfortable with | in the two-pair back, gave up her bed to the baby, and 
Newman Noggs’s means, as circumstances would ad-| gota little girl to watch it. Then, to match this young 


mit of his being. | lady, was a young man, who had known Mr. Kenwigs 

The lodgers to whom Crow! had made allusion un-| when he was a bachelor, and was much esteemed by 
der the designation of ‘the Kenwigses,’ were the wife | the ladies, as bearing the reputation of a rake. To 
and olive branches of one Mr. Kenwigs, a turner in| these were added a newly-married couple, who had 
ivory, who was looked upon as a person of some con-| visited Mr. and Mrs. Kenwigs in their courtship, and 


sideration ¢ 
the whole of the first floor, comprising a suite of two| besides whom, there was another young man supposed 
rooms. Mrs. Kenwigs, too, was quite a lady in her| to entertain honourable designs upon the lady last men- 
manners, and of a very genteel family, having an uncle | mentioned, and Mr. Noggs, who was a genteel person 
to ask, because he had been a gentleman once. There 


n the premises, inasmuch as he occupied | a sister of Mrs. Kenwigs’s, who was quite a beauty; 


who collected a water-rate; besides which distinction, | 
the two eldest of her little girls went twice a week to| were also an elderly lady from the back parlour, and 
a dancing school in the neighbourhood, and had flaxen one more young lady, who, next to the collector, per- 
hair tied with blue ribands hanging in luxuriant pig- haps was the great lion of the party, being the daugh- 
tails down their backs, and wore little white trousers | ter of a theatrical fireman, who ‘went on’ in the panto- 
with frills round the ancles—for all of which reasons | mime, and had the greatest turn for the stage that was 
ever known, being able to sing and recite in a manner 
that brought the tears into Mrs. Kenwigs’s eyes. There 
ble person to know, and was the constant theme of all} was only one drawback upon the pleasure of seeing 


the gossips in the street, and even three or four doors | such friends, and that was, that the lady in the back 


and many more, equally valid but too numerous to| 


mention, Mrs. Kenwigs was considered a very desira- 


parlour, who was very fat, and turned of sixty, came 
in alow book-muslin dress and short kid gloves, which 
so exasperated Mrs. Kenwigs, that that lady assured 
her visiter in private, that if it hadn’t happened that 
the supper was cooking at the back-parlour grate at 
that moment, she certainly would have requested its 


round the corner at both ends. 

It was the anniversary of that happy day on which 
the church of England as by law established, had be- 
stowed Mrs. Kenwigs upon Mr. Kenwigs, and in 
grateful commemoration of the same, Mrs. Kenwigs 
had invited a few select friends to cards and supper in 
the first floor, and put on a new gown to receive them | representative to withdraw. 
in, which gown, being of a flaming colour and made| ‘My dear,’ said Mr. Kenwigs, ‘wouldn’t it be better 
upon a juvenile principle, was so successful that Mr. to begin a round game?’ 

Kenwigs said the eight years of matrimony and the} ‘Kenwigs, my dear,’ returned his wife, ‘1 am sur- 
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Would you begin without m 


= 


prised at you. y un- 


cle?’ 


‘I forgot the collector,’ said Kenwigs; ‘oh no, that | 


would never do.’ 
‘He’s so particular,’ said Mrs. Kenwigs, turning to 


the other married lady, ‘that if we began without him, | 


| should be out of his will for ever.’ 
‘Dear!’ cried the married lady. 
replied Mrs. Kenwigs; 


, 


*You’ve no idea what he is, 
‘and yet as good a creature as ever breathed.’ 

‘The kindest-hearted man that ever was,’ said Ken- 
wigs. 

‘It goes to his heart, I believe, to be forced to cut 
the water off when the people don’t pay,’ observed the 
bachelor friend, intending a joke. 

‘George,’ said Mr. Kenwigs, solemnly, ‘none of that, 
if you please.’ 

‘It was only my joke, 

‘George,’ rejoined Mr. Kenwigs, ‘a joke is a wery 
good thing—a wery good thing—but when that joke 
is made at the expense of Mrs. Kenwigs’s feelings, | 


said the friend, abashed. 


set my face against it. 
to he sneered at—it is the fault of his elewated sitiwa- 
tion, not of himself. Mrs. Kenwigs’s relation is a 
public man, and that he knows, George, and that he 
can bear; but putting Mrs. Kenwigs out of the ques- 
tion (if I coud/d put Mrs. Kenwigs out of the question 
on such an occasion as this), I have the honour to be 
connected with the collector by marriage; and I can- 
not allow these remarks in my—’ Mr. Kenwigs was 
going to say ‘house,’ but he rounded the sentence with 
‘apartments.’ 

At the conclusion of these observations, which drew 
forth evidences of acute feeling from Mrs. Kenwigs, 
and had the intended effect of impressing the company 
with a deep sense of the collector’s dignity, a ring was 
heard at the bell. 


‘That's him,’ whispered Mr. Kenwigs, greatly ex- | 


cited, ‘Morleena, my dear, run downand Jet your uncle 
in, and kiss him directly you get the door open. Hem! 
Let’s be talking.’ 

Adopting Mr. Kenwigs’s suggestion, the company 
spoke very loudly, to look easy and unembarrassed; 
and almost as soon as they had begun to do so, a short 
old gentleman, in drabs and gaiters, with a face that 
might have been carved out of Agnum vita, for any- 
thing that appeared to the contrary, was led playfully 
in by Miss Morleena Kenwigs, regarding whose un- 
common Christian name it may be here remarked that 
it was invented and composed by Mrs. Kenwigs pre- 
vious to her first lying-in, for the special distinction of 
her eldest child, in case it should prove a daughter. 

‘Oh uncle, I am so glad to see you,’ said Mrs. 


Kenuwigs, kissing the collector affectionately on both 
‘So glad.’ 


cheeks. 
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‘Many happy returns of the day, my dear,” replied 
the collector, returning the compliment. 
Now this was an interesting thing. 


Here was a 
collector of water-rates without his book, without his 
pen and ink, without his double knock, without his in- 


timidation, kissing—actually kissing—an agreeable 


female, and leaving taxes, summonses, notices that he 
| had called, or announcements that he would never call 
again for two quarters’ due, wholly out of the ques- 
tion. It was pleasant to see how the company looked 
on, quite absorbed in the sight, and to beh ld the nods 
and winks with which they expressed their gratifica- 
tion at finding so much humanity in a tax-gatherer. 
‘Where will you sit, uncle?’ said Mrs. Kenwigs, in 
the full glow of family pride, which the appearance of 
her distinguished relation occasioned. 
‘Anywheres, my dear,’ said the collector, ‘I am not 


| particular.’ 

Not particular! What a meek collector. If he had 
been an author, who knew his place, he ec: uldn’t have 
been more humble. 

‘Mr. Lillyvick,’ said Kenwigs, addressing the col- 
| lector, ‘some friends here, sir, are very anxious for the 
|honour of—thank you—Mr. and Mrs. Cutler, Mr. 

Lillyvick.’ 
| ‘Proud to know you Sir,’ said Mr. Cutler, ‘I’ve 
heerd of you very often.’ These were not mere words 
of ceremony; for Mr. Cutler, having kept house in Mr. 
| Lillyvick’s parish, had heard of him very often indeed. 
His attention in calling had been quite extraordinary, 

‘George, you know, I think, Mr. Lillyvick,’ said 
Kenwigs; ‘lady from down stairs—Mr. Lillyvick, Mr. 
Snewkes—Mr. Lillyvick. Miss Green—Mr. Lilly- 

|vick. Mr. Lillyvick. Miss Petowker of thi Theatre 
| Royal Drury Lane. Very glad to make two public 
| characters acquainted. Mrs. Kenwigs, my dear, will 
you sort the counters!’ 

Mrs. 
| Noggs, (who, as he performed sundry little acts of 
kindness for the children at all times and seasons, was 


| humoured in his request to be taken no notice of, and 


Kenwigs, with the assistance of Newman 


| was merely spoken about in a whisper as the decayed 
gentleman), did as he was desired, and the greater part 
| of the guests sat down to speculation, while Newman 
| himself, Mrs. Kenwigs,and Miss Petowker of the Thea- 
| tre Royal Drury Lane, looked after the supper-table. 
While the ladies were thus busying themselves, Mr. 
Lillyvick was intent upon the game in progress, and 
| as all should be fish that comes to a water-collector’s 


net, the dear old gentleman was by no means scrupu- 


| 
|lous in appropriating to himself the property of his 


| neighbours, which, on the contrary, he abstracted 
| whenever an opportunity presented itself, smiling 
good-humouredly all the while, and making so many 
condescending speeches to the owners, that they were 
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delighted with his amiability, and thought in their 
hearts that he deserved to be Chancellor of the E xche- 


quer at least. 


After a great deal of trouble, and the administration of 


many slaps on the head to the infant Kenwigses, where- 


of two of the most rebellious were summarily banish- 


ed, the cloth was laid with great elegance, and a pair of 


boiled fowls, a large piece of pork, apple-pie, potatoes 
and greens, were served; at sight of which the worthy 
Mr. Lillyvick vented a great many witticisms, and 
plucked up amazingly, to the immense delight and 
satisfaction of the whole body of admirers. 

Very well and very fast the supper went off; 
more serious difficulties occurring than those 
arose from the incessant demand for clean knives and 
forks, which made poor Mrs. Kenwigs wish more 
than once that private society adopted the principle of 
schools, end required that every guest should bring 
his own knife, fork, and spoon, which doubtless would 
be a great accommodation in many cases, and to no 
one » so than to the lady and gentleman of the 
house, especially if the school principle were carried 
out to the full extent, and the articles were expected, 
as a matter of delicacy, not to be taken away again. 

Everybody having eaten everything, the table was 


} 
sd | 


leared in a most alarming hurry, and with great noise; 
and the spirits, whereat the eyes of Newman Noggs 
glistened, being arranged in order with water both hot 
and cold, the party composed themselves for convi- 
viality, Mr. Lillyvick being stationed in a large arm- 
chair by the fire-side, and the four litthe Kenwigses 
disposed on a small form in front of the company with 
their flaxen tails towards them, and their faces to the 
fire; an arrangement which was no sooner perfected 
than Mrs. Kenwigs was overpowered by the feelings 
of a mother, and fell upon the left shoulder of Mr. 
Kenwigs dissolved in tears. 

‘They are so beautiful,’ said Mrs. Kenwigs, sobbing. 

*Oh, de ir,’ said all the ladi« Ss, *SO the y are, it’s very 
natural you should feel proud of that; but don’t give 
way, don’t.’ 


‘| can—not he p it, and it don’t signify,’ sobbed 


! they’re too beautiful to live, much 


Mrs. Kenwigs; ‘oh 
too beautiful.’ 

On hearing this alarming presentiment of their be- 
ing doomed to an early death in the flower of their in- 
fancy, all four little girls raised a hideous ery, and, 
burying their heads in their mother’s lap simultaneous- 
ly, screamed until the eight flaxen tails vibrated again: 
Mrs. Kenwigs meanwhile clasping them alternately to 
her bosom with attitudes expressive of distraction, 
which Mrs. Petowker herself might have copied. 

At length the anxious mother permitted herself to 
be soothed into a more tranquil state, and the little 
Kenwigses being also composed, were distributed 


among the company, to prevent the possibility of 


Mrs. Kenwigs being again overcome by the blaze of 
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their combined beauty. Which done, the ladies and M 
gentlemen united in prophesying that they would liv. muel 
for many, many years, and that there was no occasion 
at all for Mrs. Kenwigs to distress herself: which in 
good truth there did not appear to be, the loveliness ot 
the children by no means justifying her apprehensions. 

‘This day eight year,’ said Mr. Kenwigs, after a 

ause. ‘Dear me—ah!’ 

This reflection was echoed by all present, who said 
‘Ah!’ first, and ‘dear me’ afterwards. 

‘I was younger then,’ tittered Mrs. Kenwigs. 

‘No,’ said the collector. 

‘Certainly not,’ added everybody. 

‘I remember my niece,’ said Mr. Lillyvick, survey- 
iny his audience with a grave air; ‘1 remember her, on 
that very afternoon when she first acknowledged to her 
mother a partiality for Kenwigs. ‘Mother,’ she says, 
‘I love him.’ 

* «Adore him,’ I said, uncle,’ interposed Mrs. Kenwigs. 

‘*Love him,’ I think, my dear,’ said the collector, 
firmly. 


‘Perhaps you are right, uncle,’ 


replied Mrs. Ken- 
wigs, submissively. ‘I thought it was ‘adore.’’ 

‘*Love,’ my dear,’ retorted Mr. Lillyvick. * *Mo- 
ther,’ she says, ‘I love him.’ ‘What do I hear?’ cries 
her mother; and instantly falls into strong convulsions.’ 

A general exclamation of astonishment burst from 
the company. 

‘Into strong convulsions,’ repeated Mr. Lillyvick, 
regarding them with a rigid look. ‘Kenwigs will ex- 
cuse my saying, in the presence of friends, that ther 
was a very great objection to him, on the ground that 
he was beneath the family, and would disgrace it. 
You remember that, Kenwigs?’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied that gentleman, in no way dis- 
pleased at the reminiscence, inasmuch as it proved 
beyond all doubt what a high family Mrs. Kenwigs 
came of. 

‘I shared in that feeling,’ said Mr. Lillyvick: ‘per- 
haps it was natural; perhaps it wasn’t.’ 

A gentle murmur seemed to say, that in one of Mr. 
Lillyvick’s station the objection was not only natural, 
but highly praiseworthy. 

‘I came round to him in time,’ said Mr. Lillyvick. 
‘After they were married, and there was no help for it, 
I was one of the first to say that Kenwigs must b 
taken notice of. ‘The family did take notice of him in 
consequence, and on my representation; and I am bound 
to say—and proud to say—that I have always found 
him a very honest, well-behaved, upright, respectable 
sort of man. Kenwigs, shake hands.’ 

‘I am proud to do it, Sir,’ said Mr. Kenwigs. 

‘So am I, Kenwigs,’ rejoined Mr. Lillyvick. 


‘A very happy life I have led with your niece, Sir,’ 


said Kenwigs. 
‘It would have been your own fault if you had not, 
Sir,’ remarked Mr. Lillyvick. 
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‘Morleena Kenwigs,’ cried her mother, at this crisi 


much affected, ‘kiss your dear uncle.’ 


The young lady did as she was requested, and the 


three other little girls were successively hoisted up to | 


the collector’s countenance, and subjected to the same 
process, which was afterwards repeated by the ma- 
rity of those present. 

‘Oh dear, Mrs. Kenwigs,’ Miss 
‘while Mr. Noggs is making that punch to drink 


said Petowker, 


happy returns ir 
cure dance before Mr. Li 
‘No, no, my dear,’ replied Mrs. Kenwigs, ‘it will 

only worry my uncle.’ 

‘It can’t worry him, I am sure,’ said Miss Petowker. 


llyviek.’ 


‘You will be very much pleased, won’t you, Sir!’ 

‘That I am sure I shall,’ replied the collector, glan- 
cing at the punch mixer. 

‘Well then, I'l] tell you what,’ said Mrs. Kenwigs, 
‘Morleena shall do the steps, if uncle can persuade 
Miss Petowker to recite us the Blood-Drinker’s Bu- 
rial afterwards.’ 

There was a great clapping of hands and stamping 
of feet at this proposition, the subject whereof gently 
inclined her head several times, in acknowledgment 
of the reception. 

‘Yon know,’ said Miss Petowker, reproachfully, ‘that 
I dislike doing anything professional in private parties.’ 

‘Oh, but not here?’ ‘We ar 
ll so very friendly and pleasant, that you might as 


said Mrs. Kenwiges. 


well be going through it in your own room; besides, | 


the occasion 
‘I can’t resist that,’ interrupted Miss Petowker, ‘any- 
thing in my hamble power I shall be delighted to do.’ 
Mrs. Kenwigs and Miss Petowker had arranged a 
small programme of the entertainments between them, 


of which this was the prescribed order, but they had 


settled to have a little pressing on both sides, because | 


it looked more natural. The company being all ready, 


Miss Petowker hummed a tune, and Morleena danced | 


a dance, having previously had the soles of her shoes 
chalked with as much care as if she were going on 
the tight-rope. 
rising a great deal of work for the arms, and was re- 
eived with unbounded applause. 

‘If I was blessed with ama child—” said Miss Pe- 
towker, blushing, ‘of such genius as that, I would 
have her out at the Opera instantly.’ 

Mrs. Kenwigs sighed and looked at Mr. Kenwigs, 


who shook his head, and observed that he was doubt- | 


fal about it. 
‘Kenwigs is afraid,’ said Mrs. K. 


failing?” 
‘Oh no,’ replied Mrs. Kenwigs, ‘but if she grew up 
what she is now,—only think of the young dukes and 


larquises.” 


1, do let Morleena go through that | 


It was a very beautiful figure, com- 
- | 
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‘Very right,’ said the collector. 

‘Still,’ submitted Miss Petowker, ‘if she haa a pro- 
per pride in herself, you know—’ 

‘There’s a good deal in that,’ observed Mrs. Ken- 
| wigs, looking at her husband. 

‘I only know—’ faltered Miss Petowker,—‘it may 
be no rule to be sure—but J have never found any in- 
convenience or unpleasantness of that sort.’ 

Mr. Kenwigs, with becoming gallantry, said that 
settled the question at once, and that he would take 
| the subject into his serious consideration: this being 
| resolved upon, Miss Petowker was entreated to begin 
|the Blood-Drinker’s Burial, to which end, that young 
lady let down her black hair, and taking up her posi- 
tion at the other end of the room, with the bachelor 
| friend posted in a corner, to rush out at the cue ‘in 
| death expire,’ and catch her in his arms when she 
died raving mad, went through the performance with 
extraordinary spirit, and to the great terror of the little 
Kenwigses, who were all but frightened into fits. 

The eestacies consequent upon the effort had not yet 
subsided, and Newman (who had not been thoroughly 
sober at so late an hour for a long long time,) had not 
yet been able to put in a word of announcement that 
the punch was ready, when a hasty knock was heard 
at the room-door; which elicited a shriek from Mrs. 
Kenwigs, who immediately divined that the baby had 
fallen out of bed. 

‘Who is that?’ demanded Mr. Kenwigs, sharply. 

‘Don’t be alarmed, it’s only me,’ said Crowl, look- 
ing in, in his nighteap. ‘The baby is very comfort- 
able, for I peeped into the room as I came down, and 
it’s fast asleep, and so is the girl; and I don’t think 
the candle will set fire to the bed-curtain, unless a 
draught gets into the room—it’s Mr. Noggs that’s 


wanted.’ 

‘Me!’ cried Newman, much astonished. 

‘Why it és a queer hour, isn’t it!” re plied Crowl, 
who was not best pleased at the prospect of losing his 
fire; sand the y are queer-lor king people, too, all cover- 
led with rain and mud. Shall I tell them to go away?” 
‘No,’ said Newman, rising. ‘People? How many?’ 

‘Two,’ re joined Crowl. 

‘Want me! By name?’ asked Newman. 

‘By name,’ replied Crowl. ‘Mr. Newman Noggs, 
as pat as need be.’ 

Newman reflected for a few seconds, and then hur- 


| . 
ried away, muttering that he would be back directly. 


He was as good as his word; for in an exceedingly 
short time he burst into the room, and seizing, with- 
out a word of apology or explanation, a lighted candle 


‘What of?’ enquired Miss Petowker, ‘not of her | and tumbler of hot punch from the table, darted away 


like a madman. 


‘ 


‘What the deuce is the matter with him!’ exclaimed 


Crowl, throwing the door open. ‘Hark! Is there any 
noise above?’ 
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guests rose in great confusion, and, looking in 


r, stretched their necks forward, and listened atten- 


ly. 
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It has been so frequently remarked that the romance 


of real life is more romantic than the romance of fiction, | 


that it miaht be considered useless to add another word 


upon the subject, but itso happens that two cases have | 


recently come under my knowledge which (each in its 
way) afford the most striking illustration of the axiom. 
and, 


Both these cases are genuine and authenticated, 


while considered as regards the romantic in real life, | 


will at the same time exhibit to the 
human nature in the present day, the existence of 
of 
‘ye od . 3 - . 

Ihe first is derived from the official reports of the 


which the generality aders would not believe. | 
Russian criminal court of the district of Zaraisk in the 
government of Kazan. 

It appears that for many months the district of Za- 


raisk had been infested by a formidable band of rob- 


bers, who, not satisfied with attacking travellers and | 
relieving them of their property, were in the habit of | 


carrying on their depredations in villages and even 


towns, where they committed the most horrible ex- 


cesses; and to such an extent was this system carried, | 


that the name of their chief, Kara Aly—meaning Aly | 


the Black—had become the terror of all the inhabitants | 


of that large and wealthy country. 

For more than eight months this horde of brigands 
evaded the activity of the Russian police, and eluded | 
the vigilance of the troops who were sent in pursuit of 
them in every direction. Nor did the promised reward 
of a thousand roubles for the capture of any one of the 
band, or the whole of them at the same rate, nor the 
still greater premium of five thousand roubles for the 
head of Kara Aly himself, produce any more satisfac- 
tory result; until at length, upon the earnest solicitations 
of the people, and with a view to dissipate their appre- 
the Russian 


hensions, which were hourly increasing, 


government resolved to employ more efficient means to | 
exterminate a system of plunder and terror which had | 


so long existed. 

In consequence of these extended arrangements and 
increased means, Theodore Trazoff, the Assessor of the 
district, succeeded in capturing the formidable chief on 
the Ist of November, 1837, together with five of his 
accomplices, and a young woman, who, in the report to | 
the Minister of Justice, dated January 18, 1838, is 
stated to be either his wife or his concubine. 


In Russia criminal cases are always inve Sstionle d on 


° . : . | 
1 other's faces with much perplexity and some 


reader traits of 
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| the spot by a commission specially appointed for th, 
purpose, empowered to examine the prisoners and the 
| witnesses, and report thereupon to the higher authori- 
| ties. 

confided to one of the chiefs of the district police, with 


The examination in the present instance was 


an assessor, and a secretary of the town-courts, whos 
official designation in the Russian language is ‘Sehr:- 


tarnijnohozienskohosouda,’ (how to be pronounced j 


| 
| 
| 
| 


not our affair,) to which tribunal the following orde:, 


| signed by the Imperial Attorney-General, was direct- 


ed:— ‘ 
‘Order of the Imperial Attorney-General. 

‘In the name of His Imperial Majesty Nichol 
Pawlowitch, Autocrat of all the Russias: We, Imperial 
Attorney-General, direct and command the commission- 
ers herein named to make due and diligent inquiry int 
the case of Kara Aly and his accomplices. 

‘Kara Aly, a Tartar, native of Kazan, is accused of 
having three times deserted from the army, of having, 
for the last eleven months, been guilty of heinous 
crimes, during which period he has committed fifteen 

| murders, thirty-two robberies by main force, besides a 
| immense number of ordinary thefts and pilferings. 

‘Kazan, Nov. 30, 1837.’ 

After a month’s labour the commissioners made thei 


| report, which 
| We follow the Russian order of proceeding, 


consists of the following documents. 
merely 
| abridging the digressions and avoiding needless repe- 
titions:— 
‘Report of the Assessor, Theodore Trazoff, on the appre- 
hension of the Byi gands. 
| ‘On the Ist of August, 1837, I received instructions 
| and authority from the government to discover if possi- 
| ble the retreat of the brigands composing the band of 
Kara Aly, and to secure thei ‘irpersons. Fifty Cossacks, 
commanded by Ensign Djurilof, and twenty g gend’armes, 
| under the orders of Lieutenant Newmann, were em- 
ployed jointly upon this service, but all our efforts 
| discover them we re fruitless. 
| ‘On the 2nd of October, having made my official 
tour of the district for the purpose of collecting the tax 
(neidoimka) from the inhabitants, I returned to Zaraisk, 
having in my possession seventeen thousand roubles ot 
| paper-money, the produce of this levy; but, as it wa 
growing d: irk before I reached the town, and it being 
| too late for me to harid over the amount to the receiver- 
general of the district (Kaznatchy njerdny,) I wa 
obliged to postpone making the payment till the nex 
di 1y. 

‘At midnight, as I was writing alone in my room, tl 
door was opened suddenly, and I beheld before me 
man of gigantic stature, dressed in a cajouck of a kiv 
of fur made from sheep-skin, commonly worn by th 
| Russian peasantry, and wearing on his head a cap o! 
the same material. His face was nearly covered wit 
|large moustachios. His black beard, his long h 
| hanging dishevelled, and the wild lightning that seei- 
ed to flash from his eyes, gave to this sudden and uncs- 
| pected apparition an indescribably horrid charact 

before I had time tocall for help, the man had advanet f 
| close upon me, and, pointing with one hand to his pis- 
| tols and dagger, he laid the forefinger of the other upon 
| his lips in an authoritative manner to command silence. 
‘] remained motionless with surprise and anxiety. 
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He seated himself by my side, and, fixing his eyes 
upon me, said, in a low, but firm and almost solemn 
yoice— 

**You are Theodore Trazoff, commissioned to appre- 
hend Kara Aly. Look at me—I am Kara Aly. Look 
at me well, for itis necessary you should know my per- 
sonal appearance.” 

‘After a short silence, which I found myself incapa- 
ble of breaking, he added—— 

‘*Well, you have examined me sufficiently. Now 
I will tell you what has brought me hither. You have 
got here seventeen thousand roubles.’ 


‘At these words I made an effort to rise from my seat 


and call for assistance, but the attempt was vain; for, 
seizing me with an iron grasp, he threw me on the 
floor, and while he kept me down, he, with inconceiv- 
able dexterity, contrived to gag me with a piece of 
cloth: having done which, he proceeded to tie my arms 
and legs. ‘Thus secured, he searched my clothes, and, 
taking out my keys, opened a chest of drawers which 
was in the room, and after a brief search, which, of 


course, | was incapable of hindering, found the seven-| 
| route, and, taking the other hundred with me, I took 


teen thousand dollars in a box which J had placed in 
one of the drawers for security. 

‘Having achieved his purpose he came back to me, 
and, showing me his dagger, said—‘l could have pur- 
chased your silence at the price of your life, but 1 de- 
spise you too much to fear you. If your Emperor had 
as many soldiers as there are stars in the firmament, 
Kara Aly would defy them all, and enjoy his liberty 
free and uncontrolled.’ 

‘He then ungagged me and quitted the room hastily. 
Left alone, I called to my servants, who came instantly 
and liberated me, and J rushed out of the house with 
some of my Cossacks in pursuit of the robber; but all 
in vain. 


direction of the mountains, but they disappeared at a 
point where three or four rocky tracks diverge. 


‘On my return to Zaraisk 1 ascertained that the door 


of my house had not been forced, but had been opened 


by means of a key: this circumstance, taken in connec- 
tion with the fact of Kara Aly’s knowledge of my hav- 
ing seventeen thousand dollars in my possession, led 


At some distance from the town we discover- | 
ed the marks of horses’ feet, which we traced to the 
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gling with my men, *Moussoum,’ said he, in a loud 
voice, ‘save yourself! I name you leader of the troop!” 
—(to this my men replied, with a shout of triumph)— 
‘where, if you ever yield, may your tongue become as 
silent as a stone!’ Fortunately, Moussoum surrender- 
ed without farther resistance, and we proceeded to bind 


| them together. 


‘When they were in prison they both observed a 
strict silence, and nothing could induce either of them 
to alford the slightest information with regard to their 
associates. At length Moussoum, after undergoing the 
torture with great fortitude, permitted these words to 
escape him:— 

* ‘Search on the Krym al (mountain of Krym,) and 
you will find the cavern of Mustapha Iblis (Mustapha 
the Devil).’ 

‘Having obtained this information, slight as it ap- 
peared, I forthwith set off for the mountain, at the head 
of two hundred foot soldiers and fifty Cossacks. Hav- 
ing arrived at the path which leads to its summit, I 
placed the Cossacks, and one hundred of the foot 
soldiers, there, in order to prevent any escape by that 


the straight road which leads direct to the cavern that 
| Moussoum had mentioned. 

*We had advanced but a few paces, when we saw a 
man running away; we instantly afterwards heard a 
musket-shot, followed almost immediately by several 
others:—three of my men Were shot dead, and several 
others were wounded. This, however, did not check 
our advance; and in less than an hour we reached the 
cave. 

‘The firing suddenly ceased. A large and heavy 
stone secured the entrance of the cave. This we con- 
trived to remove, and, with our bayonets at the charge, 
entered in perfect darkness. Its inmates, however, 
had fled:—before the fire we found their victuals all 
ready for eating, but not a human being was left be- 
hind. When we listened, we could hear the heavy 
tramp of horses, and cries which seemed to come from 
under the ground on which we stood. 

‘The soldiers, in their superstitious ignorance 
tated as to proceeding farther, fancying that th 
were those of infernal spirits, wio were angry witeus 
for disturbing them. Luckily, however, we discovéred 











me to suspect that my servants were somehow con- 
cerned in the affair: however, they all protested their 
innocence, although I adopted every means of arriving 
at the truth—‘that is to say,’ adds the reporter, ‘the 


an opening in the opposite side of the cavern, which, 
although narrow at first, widened in its length, and 
brought us again into day-light, which showed us the 
whip and bastinado.’ marks of the horses’ feet which we had previously 
‘On the first of November I went to the fair of| heard: by this route we reached the position where I 
Rjarsk, and while there, I saw wandering about) had left the Cossacks, whom we found in possession of 
amongst the booths two men in the dress of Tchere-| four of the brigands, slightly wounded—and a female, 
mises, a people who inhabit the semi-Asiatic provinces | who, in their company, had attempted to escape on 
Kara Aly’s features were too deeply im- | horseback. 
pressed upon my memory to be for a moment mistaken: ‘We afterwards returned and searched the cavern, 
—he was one of the two. The next minute they were | but could discover nothing except arms of different 
surrounded by ten of my Cossacks, who accompanied | sorts, dresses of different descriptions, rich stuffs, and 
me. The resistance they made was terrible. ‘The | provisions in plenty, but no money; and, when I ques- 
people would not lend us the slightest aid, and the two | tirned the brigands as to the place where the treasure 
brigands defended themselves furiously with their! was deposited, they uniformly answered that God and 
yatagans. the Khan alone knew where the money was concealed 
‘One of my Cossacks was killed, and three were |—they having given the title of Khan to Kara Aly. I 
wounded. I succeeded, however, in eventually making | immediately had the prisoners conveyed to Zaraisk. 
Kara Aly my prisoner—for him it was. He threw his ‘When Kara Aly was informed of the result of my 
yatagan on the ground, and said, ‘God’s will be done! | expedition, and the capture of his accomplices, he im- 
Take me—do what you will with me; I am conquered | plored me to permit him to see his beloved Fazry—the 
by some strange fatality.” Then, turning to his com-| young female who had fallen into our hands. Being 
panion, who was a short distance behind, still strug- 


of Russia. 


anxious, if possible, to ascertain where the treasure, of 
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he was unquestionably master, had beenhidden,{ ‘Kara Aly, a Mahometan—private in the regiment of brig 
him that, if he would give me information upon Dragoons of Nijny Novogorod. Whenever he was in xs 
point, Fazry should be brought to him. But all| action, or before the enemy, he conducted himself 
inswer | could obtain was a shake of his head, and | bravely, and with credit to his character as a Russian 
uttered with a deep sigh—*God’s | soldier; but, in garrison, he was always insubordinat 
and habitually a drunkard. On the 16th of March, 
1833, upon the arrival of the regiment at Tiflis, he was 
‘Tiepor Trazorr, punished by order of Lieutenant Kryltsof for disobe- 
sor of the District of Zaraisk.’ dience. ‘The next day he deserted: he was taken at 
W ladicaucas, and punished again for desertion. He 
was subsequently taken to the hospital, from which he 
scaped, in the presence of the inspector, by jumping 
; : from a window: he was, however, some time alter 
ind the piace | again _ n at Astracan. 
ata ‘When he was brought back, and after he had been 
id Mahomet his pro-| again fio ygged, Prince Boralynski, major of the regi- 
only descendant of the ment, came into the room where he was, and question- 
ther is the Sultan Kerdy, and | eq him as to the manner in which he contrived to effect 
issiram Bey. Phe | his ese upe—the s oldie rs still guarding the gate. Kara 
, tie day . wal h the Aly told the Prince how it occurred, pointed out the 
birth of the olispring of position of the inspector of the room, and, in suiting 
° his action to his words—or, as the report says, ‘adding 
¢ ndegyour ng to Impose upon Me—Y0U | nantomime to recitation’—he again jumped from the 
it Nowsmingm B« / has proved that you are the | window into the street. The first moment of surprise 
nurge-to whom he h id confided his little ne-| oy, r,a hue and cry was raised, and a pursuit set on 
who died in his infancy. foot; but in vain—he was not to be overtaken. The 
ssiranm Bey, when he said so, lied like an) same night one of the Prince Boralynski’s horses 
He has robbed me of my wealth, as your | was stol n, and two of his orderlies were found mur- 
bbed me of my kingdom. Might is great dered. 
ght: I, at the head of my brave followers,/ +Q, Kara Aly, is this report correct? 
ys in the right when I fell in with a traveller. ‘A. Yes; I stole the horse and killed the men. 
: the house of Noussi- ‘Q. What could have induced you to commit this 
triple crime?—speak the truth. 
that crawls. Noussiram ‘A. The truth! my lips are as free from falsehood as 
z sons and my COUSINS, | the sun is from the blackness of the clouds which mo- 
ry and wretchedness. One| mentarily hide his face from us. ‘The reporter of my 
» who sowed the roses of con- | erime speaks truth—but not all the truth. He does 
stung me—that Was | not tell you that, at the moment when I took the horrid 
of my oppressor—still | reso}ution to commit the crime with which I am justly 
cent: she Said to me, ‘Aly, charged, my back was reeking with blood from the 
ere like a flower in the! Jashes I had unjustly received. When I escaped from 
my quarters I hid myself in the stables of Prince 
Boralynski. I felt sure that nobody would look for 
ne § id why me there, and there I remained under the manger.— 
wales OF you: : Night came: Iwan and Havrilo, two of the Prince’s 
! master as the wolf is| orderlic s, slept inthe stable. I hated them both—they 
helpless lamb yet unable to ran—he was | were cowards—they had denounced me often to my 
‘azry, dear Fazry, was but fourteen—I was officers—the night was dark—there was no witness by 
he saw that our hearts beat in 1 nison, and —there lay a yatagan—I said to myself these are two 
formed for each other. By dint of his) Gjaours—Mahomet will bless me—and I killed them 
y, which he disbursed right and | poh) We ll, then, I took the Prince’s horse, saddled 
came tied, shackled, like a wild him, mounted him, and in another hour again breathed 
forced me to become a private | th, pure air of freedom! 
I—I who am his lawful sovereign! ‘Q. Where have you been since this event? 
nt hay ot rved! : | A, Ina country that does not belong to your Czar. 
Dragoons de Nijny vog' ‘Q. What have you been doing from that time to the 
ilt death amongst the Cire: present? . 
d more of them than you ‘A. That does not concern you. Spare your threa 
ind they were the enemies | _they will be useless—lI shiz ill answer no more oa s- 
I have remained if peace | gions,’ 
lightful saad gold At this period of the examination the Captain Is- 
= ger pi prauwnik states that he felt himself compelled, in the 


ques 


Kaz 


uld procure no other reply. 


examination 


Isprauwnik, 


l 


hope of extracting more information from the prisoner, 


read to him the following report,| which might lead to important discoveries, to change 
transmitted to him from the head-| the tone and manner of his examination, and that his 


egiment in which he stated that he/ anxiety to ascertain further particulars induced him to 


adopt this course rather than that of punishing the 
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He therefore resumed his 
he had 


brigand for his insolence. 


questions by asking him how lon been in 


g 
Kazan? 

‘A. I arrived in Kazan in the month of October, 
1836. Ihave plenty of gold and diamonds—there is 
not a sultan in the world who has finer jewels. 

‘Q. How did you become possessed of them? 

‘A. That does not concern you—I did not get them 
in Russia. If you choose to listen you shall hear my 
history, for it will be a relief to me to unburthen my 
mind. 

‘Noussiram Bey, when I went to his house, was in 
his room with my beautiful Fazry.—Have you seen 
her eyes, black as jet, and brighter than the sun! have 
you seen her raven locks? have you heard the ble ssed 
sound of her sweet voice!—If you have, you know that 
she is worthy of adoration—as a Houri, as the daugl 
ter of Mahomet himself!—I have told you I love her; 
she loves me in retarn—am I not happier than your 
Czar!—When I came into the room Noussiram Bey 
did not recognise me—Fazry did—yes, she remember- 
ed me, although my countenance was changed, and 
my person altered. I was driven from the house in the 
spring-time of my life, an unfortunate slave—a victim; 
I returned in the bright summer of my existence—rich 
and bold as a Khan of the Tartars should be. ‘kara 
Aly,’ cried Fazry, rushing into my arms, ‘my plighted 
faith is still your own—I am yours eternally!’ Nous- 
siram started up. ‘Noussiram Bey,’ said I, looking 
steadfastly at him, ‘prostrate yourself before your 
master—prostrate yourself before your sovereign. 
Here, then, is wealth for you;’ and I threw him a 
handful of gold and diamonds. ‘There,’ said I, ‘keep 
my money, and I will take Fazry: we are quits.’ 
By way of answer, he whistled at me in derision, 
seized his sabre, and attacked me. Anxious to spare 
his life, 1 contented myself with parrying his blows, 
but, his two hateful sons rushing in to his assistance, 
life was set against life. Mahomet favoured me, and 
the three measured their length upon the floor before 
me. Fazry had fainted the moment her father began 
the conflict: when they lay dead at my feet, I lifted 
her in my arms to bear her from the scene of blood- 
shed. In leaving the house I met two of the Bey’s 
servants; one Moussoum, an old comrade and a friend; 
the other Nadir, my bitter enemy. ‘To the first I said, 
‘Moussoum, to horse—come with me!’ Into the heart 
of the other I thrust my yatagan, and he fell dead with- 
outa groan. Thence did I bear my precious burthen, 
and, accompanied by Moussoum, fled to the cave of 
Mustapha Iblis. Ask Fazry if she has been happy 
there?’ 


In pronouncing these words, and, indeed, whenever 
he referred to Fazry, he shed tears. 


‘Q. What have you done since? 

‘A. I accumulated a force, and I made war on your 
Czar. 

‘Q. You have assassinated three officers, two civil- 
ians of the government, and ten soldiers? 

‘A, Yes—that is true—I killed them all with my 
own hand—your Czar employed his soldiers to murder 
mine—he is the strongest and triumphs—and I am de- 
throned. 

‘Q. You rob, you pillage, and levy contributions on 
the people? 


‘A, That is true, too. ] pillage, because I want 
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clothes, and money, and provisions; the inhabitants 
have all these, and I have not. But as to theft, you 
speak falsely if you charge me with thefi—Kara Aly 
knows not how to thieve—he knows how to pilla; 
and to kill—that warrior, 
Khan!’ 


re, 


is the business of a of a 

The Captain then read over to Kara Aly a list of the 
crimes which had been committed by his people, th 
catalogue of which is omitted, as not being interesting 
to the general reader. They consisted of housebreak- 


ings, highway robberies, &c. &c. 


Kara Aly acknow- 
ledged the correctness of the statement, and declared 
himself the sole author of all the crimes 


When the 


Tiedor Trazoff, which I have already submitted to the 


therein enu- 


Captain came to the 


r) 
i 


meruated. report of 


smiled. 


‘Yes,’ said he, ‘I have amused myself for the last 
four months with the proceedings of that hero. I hav: 
been close to him—talked to him fifty times—and it 
was he himself who one day in a tavern boasted that 
he had collected seventeen thousand dollars. I laughed 
at the cowardly fellow; but I see him here now. ‘The 
proverb says despise not even a caterpillar; the time 
may come when even such a reptile as that may do 
you harm. ‘Trazoff triumphs to-day—he has his re- 
venge, and we are quits. I never bear malice. 

‘Q. What was the number of men of whom you 
band was composed? : 

‘A. Besides the five whom you have arrested, I am 
the sixth. 

‘Q. Were you in correspondence with the inhabitants 

‘A, No. 

‘Q. Where have you hidden your treasures? 

‘A. That is a question which I shall not answer. 
The day will come when you will be satisfied that my 
heir will well employ the inheritance he will deriv 
from me. 

‘Here ended the examination; and the Capt 
prauwnik adds, by way of note, that neither thre 
persuasions, nor privations, nor punishments, c¢ 
tain any other results. 

; (Signed) 


reader, he 


? 


in j $= 
its nor 


uld ob- 

‘Jourexor, Secretary.’ 
We 

but, 


next come to the examination 


le ‘ ds 


been thought only necessary 


as it to no very important re 


to give a summary of it. 
Moussoum is a Tartar, two years older than Kara 


f Noussiram Bey. 
] 


y, and that he } 


Aly, and has been in the service « 
He admits that he 
participated in the robberies and pill 
he he po 
ever been guilty of murder. 


followed Kara A 
with whic! 


hi 


ging 
is charged; bu itively denies that h« 

He 
ditti always considered Kara Aly to be the true and 
; , The de- 


affirms th 


gitimate Khan, and Fazry to be his wife. 


votion of Fazry for Kara Aly was 


loved him sincerely and entirely, 


never was aware that her father and | 
untry she was 
Kara Aly told her that her father and 


brothers were still living in 


his hand; nor did she know in what ec: 
actually living. 
Kazan, and that she was 


Not one 


of the brieands dared venture to undeceive her, for.’ 
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says Moussoum, ‘Kara Aly had a good yatagan, and 


a hand ever ready for punishment.’ Moussoum agrees 
with Kara Aly to 

ually declares that no sort of understanding existed 
hin 
except their chief, knew where the treasure was con- 


as the number of the band, and 


between 1 and the inhabitants, and that nobody, 


To this statement he has constantly adhered. 


~ealed 
ceaied,. 

Three of the brigands taken on the day of the attack 
upon the cavern—Kendjibeck, aged 76; Mumag, 24; 


De 


serters from 


Saharin, 20—were natives of Kajsak Kirgis, de- 
16th of Oural 


that, having been sent in search of 


the regiment Cossacks. 


They stat Kara 


Aly, the 


those circumstances had consented to serve under him. 


y had been made prisoners by him, ai d under 


other particulars their depositions are extre mely 
like those 6f Moussoum. 
Ywan Rubtche 


of the 16th regiment, is questioned in a similar manner 


nko, aged 23 years, Oural Cossack 


to the previous prisoners, and gives precise ly similar 
= ' 


answers; but he states, in addition, that from time to 
time the Kara Kirgis—that is, the independent Black 
| that he was some- 
Kar 
Rubtchenko, denied 


of the statement, which so alarmed him, that he dared 


Kirgis—came to see Kara Aly, an 
a Aly was 
the whole 


times absent from the cavern ten days. 


confronted with Ywan 


not repeat what he had said, the truth of which, it 


must be confessed, 


of the others who were ac- 


nfirmed. 


none 
cused in any d 


Wer 


of this most curious case, and that is the examination 


rree c 


ow come to, pr rhaps, the most Interesting part 


of the beautiful Fazry herself. 


‘Fazry,’ says the reporter, ‘is lovely beyond descrip- 
tion: her eyes are full of intellect and expression, her 
features are somewhat strongly developed, which, with 
her dark complexion, give an additional expression of 
grief and depression to her fine countenance. She is 
now about twenty years of age, and professes the Ma- 
hometan religion.’ 


The Captain Isprauwnik commenced his examina- 


tion:— 


‘Q. Fazry, why have you thus followed the fortunes 
of the murderer of your father and your brothers? 

Fazry replied, bathed in tears, that she was up to 
the time of her caption ignorant of their fate; but then, 
raising her beautiful countenance with an air of decision | 
and resolution, she added, ‘If 1 had known that they 
were dead, I should still have remained with Kara Aly; 
he is so noble, so handsome, and I love him so much. 
I love him still:—father—brothers forgive me!’ and she 
again burst into tears. 

‘Q. And where have you been since you left your 
father’s house? 

‘A. In the subterranean castle, inherited by Kara 
Aly from his royal ancestors. It did not contain splen- 
did rooms, like those in my father’s house, but Kara 
Aly was there. 

‘Q. Are you aware of the robberies which have been 
committed by Kara Aly? 
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‘A. Robberies!—you speak falsely—Kara Aly is no 
robber; he made war upon his enemies. 

‘Q. Did you ever see his subjects? 

‘A. The wife of a Khan does not degrade herself by 
looking at his subjects. I saw only five servants, who 
are now your prisoners of war. 

‘Q. Do you know where the treasures of Kara Aly 
are concealed? 

‘A. The wife of a Khan does not trouble herself with 
such matters. He never knew what want was. Let 
me see him!—my husband—my master!—and you wil! 
see me happy.’ 

‘No further discovery was made by Fazry. ‘The in- 
terview which she requested with Kara Aly was refused. 

‘From the examinations of the country people nothing 
more was elicited calculated to throw any further light 
upon the subject; but it is generally believed that Kara 
Aly had no accomplices, and that the Mahometan inha- 
bitants of the district of Zarazeek and the Government 
of Kazan were in no degree implicated in the crimes 
committed by him or his followers. 

(Signed) ‘Szator, Captain Isprauwnik, 
*Trazor, Assessor, 
‘Jourxor, Secretary. 
‘Dated Dec. 10, 1837, 
in the town of Zarajek.’ 


The examinations having been completed, a com- 
mission from the criminal tribunal at Kazan was sent 
to verify them, after which the tribunal, on the 21st of 


| December, 1837, pronounced the sentence, which con- 


demned Kara Aly to one hundred lashes of the knout, 
Moussoum, Kendjibeck, Mumag, Saharin, and Y wai 
Rubtchenko, twenty-five lashes each, and subsequently 
to be banished for life to hard labour in the mines of 
Siberia. 

Fazry declared innocent, and immediately set at 
liberty. 

On the fourth of January, 1838, the post or hors: 
(kobilitza) to which the criminals are fastened who ar 


| destined to receive the punishment of the knout, was 


early in the morning erected in the grande place of 
Kazan, and all the people of the town, of the neigh- 
bouring villages, and even from the mountains, crowded 
to this immense square, on the scaffold in the midst 
of which stood the executioner armed with his knout, 
and attended by his three assistants, who were selected 
from amongst the degraded class of dog-killers (hitzel). 

At ten o’clock, amidst the murmur of anxiety and 


| impatience which always precedes a melancholy spec- 


tacle, the six culprits were brought out. 

Kara Aly walked first—his head erect, his eyes 
bright and fierce, his step firm:—the executioner having 
taken off his clothes, he permitted him, without a word, 
without a look, or the slightest demonstration of feel- 
ing, to fasten him to the dreadful kobilitza, and when 
he struck him the first blow with the terrible instrument 


of punishment, formed of lashes of leather, each lash 


having at its end an iron hook, Kara Aly flinched not— 
neither groan nor sigh escaped him, although the exe- 
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cutioner continued his horrid duty, interrupted only by 
periodically taking large bumpers of brandy. The 


number of blows was anxiously counted by the crowds 





who surrognded the scaffold, and who were absolutely 
terrified at what appeared the superhuman fortitude of 
the suffering victim. 

The hundredth blow having plashed into his bleeding 


back, Kara Aly was loosened from the kobilitza—but 


the executioner held in his arms only a corpse—Kara 
Aly was dead! 

His five accomplices received their twenty-five lashes 
each—and, following the example of their leader, utter- 
ed no murmur of complaint—after the punishment their 
mangled bodies were removed to the hospital, whence, 
if they recover from the effects of the discipline, they 
will be, according to their sentence, transported to the 
government mines at Nertchynsk. 

The search after the treasures which were unques- 
tionably in Kara Aly’s possession in the cavern, has 
been renewed, but without success. Fazry has re- 
mained ever since the execution in a state of stupor, 
which the faculty are of opinion will settle into melan- 
choly madness; and the Assessor, Trazoff, has been 
rewarded for his zeal and success by receiving th 


Anne. 


This, perhaps, is one of the most extraordinary cases 


decoration of the order of St. 


that ever occurred, or could be expected to occur in 


tal 


times like the present. The whole of the circumstances 


connected with it—the wholesale murder—the cavern 


—the concealment—the savage ferocity of the leader 


the extraordinary infatuation of the beautiful Fazry— 


are all characteristics of other and long gone-by days, 
and all this has happened within the last few months. 


Turn wi 


police, to an offici 


then from this official report of the Russian 
il report of the stat of 


prisons—and, although totally different in itscharacter, 


English 


we shall there find an instance of callous hardihood 
and irreclaimable roguery, which we take to be quit 
as extraordinary in its way as even the more romantic 
history of Kara Aly. 

In the Third Report of Captain Williams, inspector 
of prisons in the northern and eastern districts, printed 
and presented by order of Her Majesty to both Houses 
llowing:— 


of Parliament, we find the fe 


In reporting upon the state « f Nottingham borough 


jail, Captain Willi 


ims says:— 


‘As a proof of the total want of discipline and the 
mischief of unchecked association, I annex a copy of a 
paper taken from a most notorious character lying there 
under sentence of transportation: it was composed by 
himself, another prisoner acting as his amanuensis, and 
it is said to contain a real account of his life and depre- 
dations. 


“My name is Isaac Holden, you very well do know, 

And when I was ten years of age a :obbing I did go; 

It was out of my mother’s box, as you the truth shall hear, 
Seven spade-ace guineas I did take, I solemnly declare 
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Then to the brick-yards I did go all bread 
} 


my Ooread, 


hought came in 


vr to earn 

































I had not been there many months before 
my head 
James Gregg he had two ducks, as I very well did know 
Resolved | was to steal them, and have a y s doo 
The next to Sison I did go in company w t ore 
lo Sir J n Thurrold’s orchard, where there w apples ore 
Seven strike of these apples we stole I « ‘ 
And for to bring - ’ “ Abr m Cl 
ick mare 
was not hor g alter when a thought « ni I 
hat we could rob Bill Barneses shoy ) ! uid 
Theyres a g t deal of money all in that shop I know 
I’ve got a key that will it fit, so come t 
Then when we got into that shop, O how t stare 
To see so many halfpence, a bag full I d 
The amount of them was £50, and the weight was great 
know 
We carried them unto the Whitham, and ve did them throw 
Resides ten por : in silver my boys w way 
Which lasted us t end my boys fort wd day; 
And w vas a me my lads we w t unto our store 
For we vw “ i A t 
mor 
i was a thre I itl il we W ! t n 
here we & xlee ie fouls was no harm 
One « e ot louis we eal, t ve wa 
And we thought God would reward future 
lo Buckminster the next I went appr t 1 
ind e lha 1 ther six months I ») LOOK ul 
was all at th ick ho where I | to ge 
| ian rd he ! 1 thre fine gees s ! truth shall 
know 
These geese | « emn to die w the le ear 
And the ver I f m ' ere 
| lmyt edt i ic ‘ 
\ master ! s the be i ey entt 
Ul it ! ! s shop 0 
I : mut i to dine hu 
\ whe I had t ht it he sent r iva 
Wit I 1e mone ) pay a e sal 
She pboard where there was plet ! 
) ! wi y i that Will if my 
™ ‘ S wentam ng | was on the K On 
Ar yiy went into the shop and fetched t hoot, 
I rob’d my master of two pounds and then I ran awa 
l'o Leicester town I did set off without any n l¢ 
was | e I saw a mariene and with h I di 
rht I would a soldgier bee, for fear t twist 
And when that I was swore in my boys twas on very day 






siupman ol ive pounds, that w A rou 
hen we marched away 
ment lay 


I rob’d Mr 
We stopt there and spent it 


It was to Woolwich that we 





went, for there the reg 





regiment long before I was on the look out, 


whith his pocket book half out, 


the 


1a dru 





I had not joind 





nken sarjent 





Then | spic 
I made tree for to take 
And it contained 7i. 10s. and 


tand thought it was no harm, 







he made a eat n 





Me and my palls to Greenwich went, being it was the fair, 





Chere we pl ked up a sailor bold that was a sporting there, 
We robd him of his bit of blunt, the truth I will declare, 






but it helpt to keep the fair 





It was but 12. 5s., 











I now had left the regiment twelve months or rather more 
hen we robd lady Morgan, as you have heard before 

Of fifty pounds in money, and fifty mor ij 

It was enough ['m sure to buy a ili estat 








went for life, 





ot hanged, and G. Hurst he 





William Longland 







And I have remained a robber all the days of my life; 
Jack Whittaker and Wil! Fielding irom Yorkshire they came 
And whith me and Tom Kirkham did carry on the game. 
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© then to Grantham Church we went where there was blunt 
gaiore 
lec 


ire 


hun we got, and plate value of 
two 
() what a row the next mormng w nt rs 


a) 


Three money 


i sin 
more 


} 


m found it out, 


yes there was a pretty row, | run about 


Then next we robd 
He 
We 


And put a ball right thr 1s hat 


1 horse-dealer, from Buckminster he came, 
iler, Bob Bartrum was his name, 


us from a fair he 


was a swaggering horse-de 
came 


lown the 


robd him of 100 pounds 


} 


when bane 


roing 


hen to Cotgrave town I went without any more delay, 


atives they did say; 
fouls I did steal 


wf silver heels 


this 8 a roving biad 
m Hill of Cotera t ) 
t k all for! 


n sure 
mm W 


ime 
the cock nds in a pair 
wight at Suiston, an excellent battle to, 
ka t, which | 

t yht long my bows he 


ock again 


i many people knew; 
won the prize 


wt both his eves 


lore he 
] 


ind he | 


le two 


ouls my man 


{fence six months to Southw 


‘o then I thought unto myself here I will not st 
‘hen I steered my course to Nottin 


now Nottingham a 


rham on 
it 


an unhappy day; 
had been in nine or rather 


montis, 
more 

When I went to the horse and trumpet for to pay of a score 

ting there 


n but W 


us I was 


10 should ex 


nen 


Ww 


is getting a ¢ 


m liam Ward 
sale; 
I said it was to good 


He sayd if it will not suit you, you perhaps know who it w 


He asked me for to buy one 


yald 


hung to « 


It was on the forest these s! 


Some ing blade 


rts were 


there came that way ar them cast 
rt I sold R ulph B 0 igh as you do know 


nged to Mr. Mills that lived on the Long Kow 


It was a short time after Ralph Brough he pawned the shirt, 
And through that very rt 
William Ward he got transported for seven long years 

And I went to the house 


xction we both got in the di 


ot correction, that put away my tea 
Then about five er for murder I got tried, 
hor mordering William Greendale the people they 
Some 


irs al 
base man and woman tried to swear my lif 


And since they have tr pr wre 1 up to th present d 


When I was ranged he bar along with A 
Some sayd they will get hanged 
Bat after all this, ‘ n 
i the was a flaw in the in 


m W 
they 
thing could they 


and some will 
doo 
re itement, and they 

wa tnfling thing you know 
id for seven 


And now Lam tried again { 
But for it across the 
It is jor an old jacket 


But if ever I conn 


erren po 
that 
wwain I vy 


ears must 
worn out, 
| that devil clout.” 


is nearly 
; 

mrn 
one , : 
This poem seems unique; is 
the 


Aly’s confessions were delivered to the 


the spirit in which it 


conceived is much same as that in which Kara 


Captain Is- 
prauwnik—and in some parts there is even a similarity 
To find such 


ordinary dulness of a parliamentary report is, of itself, 


of adventure. a document to relieve the 
quite refreshing; and, as affording an authentic pendant 
to the official statements of the Russian police, will, as 
an illustration of the state of English prisons, be con- 


sidered I think at once amusing and instructive. 


CONVICT SHIP. 


From the United Service Journal. 


A VOYAGE IN A CONVICT SHIP. 


The wayward goddess who presides over the desti- 
nies of mortals, in one of her capricious moods, lately 
cast me upon ‘the deep blue sea’ as passenger ina 
male convict-ship, chartered for Van Diemen’s Land 
and New South Wales. 

A freight of criminal humanity, made up of the re- 
fuse of jails and houses of correction, was both novel 
and appalling. The clanking of irons, the prison-like 
appearance of the vessel, the military guard, and the 
et ceteras to insure the prisoners’ safety, 
fe 
nyself ‘far away’ ere tl 


numerous 


created ling of disgust, and I more than once 


wished 


a 
ie voyage commenced; 
yet was the scene fraught with interest—three hun- 
dred criminals on a voyage of expatriation is a hu- 
miliating sight, before which the lofty pretensions of 
poor human nature sink very low. 

So much, and most justly, has been said in favour 
of prison classification that one cannot but be aston- 
ished at its entire omission on board. Striplings of 
twelve, and even their juniors, were jumbled together 
with the aged and hoary-headed, and the remorse- 
stricken culprit herded with the hardened and shame- 
less. One is almost attempted to arraign the wisdom 
of the law in the distribution of justice. Here were 
many boys under fifteen for comparatively trifling of- 
fences; one for shooting a pigeon upon a gentleman’s 
estate; the law presumed his intent was to shoot 
game, and therefore banished him to Van Diemen’s 
Land in company with villains of the first order in 
profligacy and experience. Whatever good effects the 
prison-discipline system may be expected to produce 
upon young minds whilst under its influence at home, 
they are utterly obliterated on board, where there are 
greater facilities and better opportunities of acquiring 
1 thorough knowledge of vice in all its grades and 
branches, during a four months’ voyage, than in any 
other place whatever. The passions and imaginations 
of men will not suffer them to be idle, and such indis- 
criminate associations enlighten the young, confirm 
the more experienced in the arts of infamy, and expose 
the Government to the charges of unpardonable apathy 
and inconsistency. A portion of the prison is, indeed, 
set apart for the youthful convicts, where during the 
hours of instruction, they are separated from the 
others; but these over, all mingle together on deck in 
tumultnous confusion. 

As so many ships are yearly chartered for the trans- 
portation of convicts, it surely would be no difficult 
matter to classify their respective cargoes; and if 
ever the services of a pious clergyman were requisite 
amongst the vicious, they become essentially neces- 
sary here, during the long passage to the place of 
transportation in absolute idleness; but once on board, 

















A VOYAGE 





the political good to be effected by the removal of 
criminals supersedes /a morale—to render them during 
the voyage healthy, strong, and in other respects as 
prepossessing as possible upon arriving at their desti- 
nation, like saleable commodities, becomes a sine qua 
non, 

Leaving their native country, some for ever, and all 
for long periods, I was struck with the general air of 
carelessness that pervaded these men. A few amongst 
them appeared to feel and lament their condition, but 
the majority were reckless of either soul or body. 
‘The ruling passion strong in death’ was strikingly 
demonstrated in their amusements, one of which con- 
sisted in forming /ittle parties, hustling each other, 
and picking pockets; and he who displayed the great- 
est dexterity in that art which had probably brought 
many of them into their actual predicament, was pro- 
nounced worthy the title of ‘Captain,’ and treated with 
correspondent respect. 

The cuddy party, besides the Commander and his 
officers, consisted of the Surgeon-Superintendent (an 
officer on half-pay in the Navy) and a Captain, Lieu- 
tenant, and Ensign of the guard—the latter, speci- 
mens of the rose, shamrock, and thistle—the senior in 
rank was junior by some years to his Lieutenant, and 
the Ensign, a half-fledged young soldier from ‘the land 
o’ cakes,’ about to join his regiment for the first time 
in New South Wales—‘all honourable men’—but 
somewhat fides as companions. ‘A snug little party,’ 
methinks I hear some yood-natured uninitiated one 
exclaim, ‘of naval, military, and civil gentlemen, all 
participating in common ‘the perils and dangers of the 
deep,’ the only strife amongst whom must be for the 
largest exhibition of social virues.’ Alas! ye of tender 
hearts, I grieve to undeceive you; if you are ever doom- 
ed to ‘plough the watery main,’ go not with such ex- 
pectations. Creation’s lord is less amiable, nor avy- 
where more selfish than upon the ocean; some are ab- 
solutely hateful, and few barely endurable. 

A strong breeze, and fair, is pleasant enough, be- 
cause you know it is wafting you to your destined 
port; but this same strong breeze knocks the ship 
about so unmercifully that you have no earthly com- 
fort; then stomachic freaks and qualms, and attendant 
splenetic humours, engendering ill-tempers and ill- 
manners, produce such an overflow of disgust, ‘hatred, 
and all uncharitableness,’ that if vent were not given, 
the consequences would inevitably be fatal. 

On earth there is neither place nor opportunity so 
admirably adapted for the display of unlovely tem- 
pers as a ship at sea, which possesses the additional 
merit of constancy; surcharged with bile, to be peevish 
and spiteful, as far as the decencies of society will 
permit (and these are direfully infringed upon some 
occasions), are privileges all claim, and they are exer- 
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cised so generally that none can justly complain of 








their practice, however sharp may be their attacls. 
The atmospheric squalls and human squabbles of an 
India voyage would have put the good breeding of 
even my Lord Chesterfield himself to the test, and have 
tried his patience. Now, if this episode make not my 
readers afraid of contamination—for 1 am one of the 
pleasant persons just described—we will proceed on 
our way rejoicing, and if their agreeable company in- 
spire me not with at least the desire of becoming ‘fou 


a a ae ee , ; ~ : 
a fart aimabie, je les permet de m appeller bet fi ri in- 


grate’ for the rest of my life. 

We took in our cargo of crime at the Cove of Cork 
—the loveliest harbour in the world—whence we were 
to sail on the following day, but were ultimately de- 
tained five weeks by the sudden appearance of the 
cholera amongst the convicts, with whom the grim 
king made such terrific havoc that three and four per- 
sons sewn in hammocks were to be seen in a morning 
ranged upon the forecastle awaiting interment, who 
had died in the short space of six and seven hours. 
Orders were received to disembark them at Hawlbow- 
line island; there the disease raged with exceeding 
virulence for some time, and many deaths were the 
consequence. 

In process of time the vessel was again ordered for 
sea, the convicts re-embarked, with others from a hulk 
lying in the cove, to replace those whom disease had 
disabled, or death carried away. The anchor weighed, 
we departed with a fair wind, and in a few hours the 
receding cliffs of old England were lost in obscurity. 

Our first Sunday at sea was extremely interesting. 
At five bells a. m. (half-past ten o’clock) all hands 
were summoned to the performance of Divine worship 
on the quarte r-deck—the officers, guard, and children 
stationed upon the poop, the prisoners on the long-boat 
and waist of the ship, and the crew around the capstan, 
A convict-ship at 
prayers is an impressive sight. Here Christianity 
shines resplendently glorious. Although debarred from 


with his fellow-men, the wretched, convict- 


the latter serving as reading-desk. 


Intercourse 
ed criminal is not debased too low for the reach of 
Divine mercy; and the place and circumstances under 
which such a congregation assembles, and in large 
numbers, greatly heighten the sublimity of the exercise. 
All persons appear d to be impressed with devotional 
feelings; but the benedictory ‘Amen’ was scarcely pro- 
nounced ere the spell was broken, and the transition 
from solemn silence to noise and laughter was sudden 
as it was painful. 

Upon each Sunday, and previous to the service, ‘the 
Doctor’ (as he was reverentially styled by those under 
his charge) made a personal inspection of the prison 
and its inmates, and woe to the delinquent that should 


1 his shoul- 


be ‘found wanting’ in cleanliness; for upor 
ders would descend, and in no gentle measure, the 
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extreme heat in the warin latitudes it was contem- 


yject, the ‘swell gentlemar rmed ther. 


plated to permit a given number of the convicts alter- 
nately to keep watch at night with the ship’s crew, for 
the purpose of preserving their health, which was no | 
sooner rumoured than advantage taken of it by this 


man, who, in an incredible short space of time, con- 
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He beat 
up for recruits and quickly found them. The four 
sentries were first to be 


certed a plan to take possession of the ship. 


ecured, the keys of the prison 
obtai ed, and their comrades re lease d, when all were 

make a rush into the cuddy, and its inmates se- 
|cured, by death or otherwise, as might be most expe- 
dient. ‘These intentions were overheard by a fellow- 
convict in the doctor’s confidence (whom they dared 


not trust,) and were made known by him on the morn- 


ing of the day this indulgence was to have been car- 


ried into effect. 


Thus a catastrophe, replete with horror, was prevent- 
ed by this man’s fidelity. The ringleaders were ex- 
amined and doubly ironed; but, tutored by their daring 
chief, they preserved a sullen silence. It was, how- 
ever, found necessary to place the informant in another 
part of the ship by himself. 

Two 


Thompson, gave the superintendent infinite trouble; 


quarrelsome fellows, named Stevens and 


they were young, both under eighteen, but experienced 
in the bi 


siness of street robberies and pocket picking. 
It is said that ‘honour exists among thieves,’ Stevens, 
however, was an exception to the rule; they started as 
irtners, robbed in couples, and agreed to share the 
oils; but this fellow was covetous and dealt unfairly; 
requent altercations were the consequence, often suc- 
Thompson, the younger, contrived 

od day’s haul, to overpower 

and possess himself of the 

‘losed their partnership. Ste- 

being beaten by a junior rogue, and 


losing the proy 


| too, swore to be re venged, and to 


this end closely watched the motions of his ci-devant 


friend. Very few days elapsed ere his passion was 


gratified, by betraying him to a ‘Peeler,’ (as the police- 


1 


ire called by pickpockets,) in the act of abstract- 


the contents « ule, as she was pass- 

through th uadrant. Taken in the fact, the 

peedily convicted, principally on the 

, and sentenced to transportation. 

way, and the latter had the feld to 

due course his turn arrived: he was 

at Ascot races, convicted, and 

ime punishment as his former friend. 

id seen or heard of the other since Thomp- 

; trial, until amongst ‘the changes and chances of 

this mortal life,’ they found themselves placed side by 

side in the same vessel appointed to convey them 

from the land of their iniquitous labours for ever. They 

met with the fierceness of bull-dogs, and were flogged 

no less than five times during the passage, for its dis- 
play in fighting, without subduing their rencour. 

The soi-disaut Hon. Charles Talbot composed part 


of our freight. He had been a military officer, and it 


| was said had distinguished himself honourably upon 
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two or three occasions; but his Majesty’s ‘half-pay’ 
not being sufficient for his honourable rapacity, he 
turned swindler upon an extensive scale, and made 
many dupes ere he but affair 
d'amour with a wealthy virgin, no Jonger in her teens, 


was discovered; an 


whom he had nearly inveigled into a promise of mar- 
riage, some way or other produced an éclaircissement, 
which put an end to his vocation just in time to save 
the lady’s honour and delicacy, and caused him to be 
sent on a voyage of rustication to the wilds of New 
Holland, for the term of his natural life. His man- 
ners were specious, offensively presuming, and dis- 
agreeable; how he carried himself in days of prosperity 
I know not, but in those of ‘durance’ I never saw ont 
with less of the bearings of gentle life attached to him 
Charles; to have mistaken 


him, at any period, for a man of rank and fashion, 


than this same honourable 


proves the marvellous ignorance of his numerous vic- 
tims, who almost deserved their fate for such an ex- 
hibition of stupidity. 

Young Poole was a Northcountry villain of the first 
order; he had not attained majority, although rendered 
notorious as a housebreaker; disdaining common rob- 
heries, and petty thefts, he embarked on a grander 
scale, and became infamous in some of the most fla- 
grant burglaries with which the annals of police have 
abounded for some years. He was the natural son of 
a wealthy gentleman, well known in that part of the 
country, by an inferior mother; his features were hand- 
some, and his manners singularly pleasing and pre- 
possessing. Up to the age of fifteen, the father spared 


no expense on his education, when he abandoned him 


to the indulgence of a silly, ignorant mother, who, 
] 
| 


vain of her son’s appearance and understanding, suffer- 
ed him to range in idleness and profligacy, supplying 
his wants at a rate considerably beyond what thi 
limits of her income prudently permitted: but all was 
insufficient for his inordinate desires, which nearly ruin- 
ed her, and this was ultimately effected, by persuading 
her to dispose of the few trinkets and better articles of 
furniture, which, together with an annuity, she pos- 
sessed in right of her lost honour, under the pretence 
of supporting her son as a gentleman. She was now 
reduced to the necessity of using her needle to obtain 
a livelihood; by this time Poole was seventeen years 
of age, when impatient of the privations of the poverty 
he had oceasioned, he forsook his mother, and soon 
after joined a band of thieves, with whom he became 
the most hardened; and as he for along period escaped 
detection, was also the most daring. For the offence 
which caused him to fall under my notice, he was con- 
demned, and bot for Sir Robert Peel’s Revision Acts 
of the Criminal Code, would have been executed. 
Conversing with him upon his condition, he betray- 
ed no emotion, save regret at the loss of liberty; he 
cursed his father for begetting, educating, and then 
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abandoning him, without a trade, or other means of 
mother in utter 


contempt: of neither had he heard for three years, and 
The 


the worst feelings; 


gaining a subsistence; and held his 


desired never even to think of them again. recol- 

of 

he appeared to hold them responsible for «is abomina- 
all to 


tions, and 
breeding; he was the slave of impetuous passions, that 


lection them excited none but 


attributed his vices his birth and 
were never controlled by the reins of self-government. 
His general course of life gave him no uneasiness, on 
had be en bold 
and dangerous, rose his excitement in recounting them. 


An 


aged woman, living almost alone in a retired village, 


the contrary, in proportion as his deed 
One action only caused a compunctious feeling. 


who bore the reputation of being a wealthy miser, was 
marked by Poole and his gang for robbery; they enter- 
ed her house at midnight, and were so much alarmed 
by her cries at seeing her idol in danger of vanishing 
for ever, they deemed it necessary for their own safety 


They bound her hands and feet, placed 


to secure her. 
a gag in her mouth, and immersed her in a pond in 
her own garden, whence she was extricated some 


Poole 


and an accomplice were soon in the hands of justice, 


hours after the event, which realized her fears. 


from the circumstance of the former offering for sale a 
curious old-fashioned watch, which had been an heir- 
loom in the old lady’s family for many geuerations, and 
was known to be her property by the person to whom 


it was about to be sold. She appeared and identified 


them at their trial, in a state of great bodily weakness 
and mental agitation, and died three weeks afterwards; 
an event Poole believed to have been hastened by their 
cruelty, which, joined to the loss of all she held most 
dear, is not improbable. Poole was a very singular 


character, some events in his life were marked with 
great atrocity, but his manners and conduct were so 
gentle and docile, that it was impossible not to feel 
interested in his welfare—his person and bearing were 
those of a young gentleman. 

Punishments were frequent, but indispensable;—a 
bold, iron-faced fellow, upon whom the small-pox had 
made desperate and indelible ravages, was brought to 
the grating six or seven times for thieving and fighting; 
he was a thorough villain—a thief in grain: his parents 

re Suck beivre him; he was brought up in infamy, 
and in good truth did justice to his training; he had 
more knowledg.s of the prisons of England than any of 
his fellows; with most of those of Lancashire, Che- 
shire, Stafordshire, and Middlesex, he boasted an in- 
timate and frequent acquaintance, and discussed the 
merits of each, according to the degrees of vigilance 
adopted therein, with the sang-froid of a philosopher. 
Reckless of either soul or body, upon life he set no 
value, unless it could be enjoyed in his own way; 
punishments had no effect upon him. Upon one oec- 


casion, when threatened with flogging, he insolently 
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told the superintendent that he would ‘find back as 


long as the other woulk | 


find cats,’ and was never once 


heard to utter a groan during the disgusting and pain- 
ful infliction. 

Upon arrival in Hobart Town, and previous to being 
ergo an examination before a 


landed, convict ny 


magistrate, prior to constables are sent on 
board to measure the hts, note the complexions, 
features, and distinguishing marks of each prisoner, 
in a book, which is laid before the magistrate at his 
judicial visit. Each prisoner is then examined sepa- 
rately, is to his parents, their place f abode, his and 


any and 


their calling, whether he be married, have 
what number of children, how frequently convicted 
and for what offences, in what prisons incarcerated, or 
registere d 


punishments received? and the answers are 


by clerks (they having been convicts), for the infor- 
mation of the different departments of the government. 

The first person called was a young man named 
Payne, a barber by trade, and a generally useful fel- 
low, particularly during the rage of the cholera, when 
he was appointed head nurse of. the hospital, and by 
his attention acquired the good-will of the superinten- 
n cant) brought him to this 


dent. ‘A watch’ (in pris¢ 


winding up, about which he had told so many false- 


hoods that at last he deceived himself; it was sup- 


posed to be his first offence, and that its commission 


arose from real want and distress. But the examina- 


tion enlightened us wonderfully; after the usual pre- 


liminary questions, that of ‘How often have you been 
convicted?” was answered boldly, ‘Never before, Sir.’ 
The magistrate shook | id, and turning over a 
heap of papers said, ‘I fear you are incorrigible; seven 


times you have been convicted, and some of your 


offences have been of a very grave nature, for which 


you have received four public whippings, and have 


been many times in prison.’ 

These documents contained a long list of charges 
against him for six years previous to his transporta- 
magistrate’s 


tion. Astounded at the accuracy of the 


information, and abashed at the exposure, he retired 
in great wretched ut was recommended to the 
indulgence of the government by the surgeon on ac- 
count of his general good conduct and usefulness t 
the sick. 

An interesting lad, about nineteen, from Lancashire, 
was the next person called. His history excited a 


strong feeling of compassion; he was born of respect- 
able parents, but his mother having been early left a 
widow, he remembered little of his father; the charge 
of bringing him up, therefore, devolved upon her, a 
duty which it appeared she tenderly and religiously 
performed. He received a decent plain education, | 
which, with hi 
him an honourable and useful member of society; but 


(alas! that such things should be) he trod another and | 


natural abilities, might have rendered 
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|more dangerous path. In due time he was articled 
to an attorney, where for a season he conducted him- 
self well, but the principles of virtue instilled into his 
| youth, had no deeply-rooted foundation. He discarded 
the precepts of his mother, and sinned wilfully; from 
bad company and evil habits, he became impatient of 
restraint, quitted his master, and abandoned his parent, 
for a set of itinerant actors; here his conduct grew 
daily more dissolute, and his means beginning to fail, 
the stage was deserted for a band of lawless men, 
who had long been the terror of the neighbourhood in 
the county of Lincoln and that adjoining, amongst 
whom for three years he distinguished himself befor 
he was apprehended. 

During this long period, all communication between 
the mother and son was cut off. Of his pursuits or 
his fate she was alike ignorant, but during the painful 
interregnum she was a prey to the keenest misery, and 
had awful forebodings regarding him. In an evil 
hour the tidings reached her that he in whom all her 
earthly happiness was centred, her only child, whom 
she had reared with such affectionate solicitude, was 
a robber in the hands of justice! This intelligence 
was soon followed by a letter from the lad himself, 
dated from his prison in London, whither his destiny 
had led him in the pursuit of crime, in order, asit after- 
wards proved, that his career might be terminated, at 
least in this country. Replete with expressions of 
repentance and self-accusation, he implored his parent 


to visithim. ‘The rod of affliction had already fallen 


with accumulated heaviness upon her, and bowed her 


to the earth; her cup of misery was now full to over- 
flowing; but the mother’s affection overcame all obsta- 
cles—in a few short hours her peaceful cottage was 
deserted, and she on the road to the metropolis. She 
believed she had wrought herself to the pang of an 
interview with her lost and guilty child, and fondly 
hoped yet to lead him to repentance by her prayers 
and her presence. But she had overrated her powers. 
When arrived at Newgate, in a tremulous voice she 
requested to see her son, and was conducted to his 
cell, 


ciated form, and his person heavily ironed, contrasted 


The sight of his pale visage, sunken eye, ema- 
g I g r 


with the brilliancy of youth and innocence in which 
she last beheld him, was more than she could bear— 
she fell upon his neck in an agony of grief, known to 
mothers only, clasped him to her heart, uttered a 
piercing!y mournful shriek, but spake not a word, and 
fell lifeless on the floor. Medical aid was promptly at 
hand, and restoratives administered, but all efforts 
were ineffectual: the awful circumstances under which 
she again’ saw her son were too much for her—the in- 
tenseness of her great grief broke the barrier of life; it 
was soon ascertained that a blood-vessel had burst, 
and the vital spark flown for ever. 

Thus was the wretched convict in an instant left a 
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miserable friendless orphan. The affecting mannerin | information from the boy, took him before a magis- 
which he spake of his mother, as feminine, gentle, | trate, and related the circumstance which had brought 
pious, and affectionate, and accused himself of being | him under his roof. The magistrate, equally puzzled 
her murderer, was extremely touching. These details | with poor ‘Boniface,’ desired him to be taken care of 
I had from Wilkinson himself at an early period of| at the public expense for the present, and forwarded 

a notice of the fact to the Government in Dublin. The 
ple and artless that made an irresistible appeal to the | four fellows who committed the robbery were appre- 
heart. Much was elicited regarding him at the ex-| hended in the course of a few weeks; at whose exami- 


amination, of which no previous knowledge had tran-| nation circumstances transpired regarding the abduc- 


expressed an interestin his welfare afflicted him great- | 
ly. His face during the recital of former villanies | reward offered for the discovery of the boy. Through 


spired, and its exposure before the persous who had | tion of the deaf and dumb lad, which implicated them 


so nearly that search was ordered to be made, and a 
alternately exhibiting the burning blush of shame and | this medium he was soon removed from Ireland, and 
the icy paleness of death. Suffice it to say that he | taken back to the house of his patron, where he acci- 
had been steeped in iniquity, and was a prey to re-| dentally saw the child (a boy nine or ten years of age) 
morse and the pangs of an accusing conscience. If} who called him away, and who had already stated the 
his contrition be, as I hope, sincere, the Government, | circumstances under which he had done so: they ap- 
who will not lose sight of him, may in the course of | peared against the robbers, and recognised the particu- 
time ameliorate his condition. lar person who carried the dumb boy away. 

This inquisitorial court sat four days, during which Of these four persons two were under twenty, one 
many extraordinary facts were published respecting | twenty-two, the other twenty-eight. ‘The elder was 
the prisoners, some of great atrocity. Four Newcastle | the contriver and performer in the plot just related; 
young men, banished for burglary, upon the usual | they were all good-looking and well-behaved; and it 
questions being put, deciared the offence for which | was a striking fact that many of the most atrocious 
they were then suffering the penalty of the law was | acts of villany had been committed by those convicts 
their first and only one—an assertion that proved to| whose manners were the most prepossessing: it would 
be grossly untrue: the huge pile of dreaded documents, | have been difficult and have bewildered Lavater him- 
which told of villanies, convictions, and punishments | self to trace lines of villany in the countenances of 
of several past years, lay upon the table, and of cir-| either of these young men, and yet they were despe- 
cumstances attending their last robbery of an aggra- | rately abandoned rogues.—So much for physiognomy! 
vated nature, the knowledge of which they believed When the returned eonvict was brought in, he refused 
confined to the country whence they were banished. | to answer any of the magistrate’s questions. The au- 
A hawker in a small town near their own, was known | thorities were desirous of knowing by what means he 
to have money generally in his house, and they re-| had formerly escaped from Sidney; but they could not 
solved upon robbing it during his absence. With the | cain the least information from him. When told that 


exception of a deaf and dumb boy, about fifteen, whom | his obstinacy might cost him much severe suffering, 


he had brought up fram infancy, he was a solitaire. | he replied that he was aware of it, but that no power 


They entered the house in the day-time, and compell-| on earth should induce him to say a word on the sub- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ed this boy by menaces to point out his guardian’s | ject; he was therefore ordered to be double-ironed, and 


depository, which they stripped,and then decamp« d— | informed that he would be sent to Port Arthur immedi- 


the amount of the booty exceeded 100/.—leaving the | ately; this is a penal settlement, where the discipline 
boy unhurt; fearing, however, that they might be re-| is more severe, the labour more fatiguing, and the food 
cognised, and the boy make himself understood in the | more rigidly sparing, than uponany other; being with- 


neighbourhood, one of the gang afterwards charged | out other inhabitants, it is designed only for the very 


himself with a plan which was executed as soon as| worst amongst the bad. Unable to make anything of 


formed: a child was engaged to decoy the lad a little | him, he bowed with an air of res; o the magistrate, 
distance from his residence, where this man seized and | and was removed. 

conveyed him to a seaport town, and thence embarked The critical inquisition previously narrated was 
for Waterford, passing for father and son. Here, | strikingly awful. The very appearance of the magis- 
after a night’s lodging, supper, and breakfast, the boy | trate—a dignified old gentleman with flowing white 
was left at a smal! public house, the supposed father | hair—holding records of the details of each man’s life, 
having absented himself upon the piea of business, | although at a distance of 17,000 miles from the scenes 
and, under the pretext that the boy would be lost in a| of their activity, was fearfully appalling; and what 
strange town, placed him in the care of the landlord | rendered it more terrible, they were records of the mis- 
until he should return in the evening. In the mean | deeds of many past years, and it was surprising to see 





time he decaimped, and ‘mine host,’ unable to obtain | the accuracy with which they wer compiled. 
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punishment, scarce ly bearable, in its best state; even 
there, the finger of scorn pursues the indulged convict; 
what it is in its severity is appalling to think of! | 

What strange incongruities appear in the arrange- 
ment of all mundane affairs!—the degradation of one 


In 


he convict system, the ship-owner derives considerable 


class of men leading others to riches and honour. 
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benefit from his charter with Government for their 
deportation; the supe rintendent-surgeon’s interest is 
kept on the gui vive, from the knowledge that his ulti- 


ite reward depends upon the number of living con 
victs he 


their crimes have caused them to be banished, at the 


that may disembark in the country whither 


rate of half-a-guinea per head. One might pursue this 
reflection through all the ramifications of crime—from 
police-men, turnkeys, prison-keepers, and hangmen, 
even up to the judgment-seat of my Lord Chief Justic 
—to say nothing of the vast tribe of lawyers, who not 
only thrive but fatten prodigiously upon national de- 
linquency. 

Besides the Doctor’s weekly inspection of the prison 
and prisoners, the /adies (soldiers’ wives) were sub- 
jected to one of a less sombre character, by an officer 
of At eight o’clock every morning they 


were 


guard. 
summoned by an orderly to parade on the quarter- 


the 


deck, where their persons and apparel were rigidly 
To be 


tolerably clean was as much as could be expected, 


scrutinized by one of the military gentlemen. 


seeing that they, their husbands, and progeny, all 


dwelt together in one common sty, between decks. 


This important duty generally devolved upon the young 
yearance, accoutred in full regimen- 


nr 


rt 
business, that was not a little amusing, 


Ensign, whose a 


tals for the 


was the signal for a universal titter. In vain did the 


young gentleman strain himself to his utmost height, 


bite his lips, assume an air of heroic gravity, as he 
passed their ranks, surveying them from side to side, 
and scrutinizing unwashed caps and dingy stockings. 
The ladies would laugh, and the gentleman, unable to 


subdue their mirth, and unused to female gibes and 

jeers, told by burning blushes how much at variance 

were his feelings with his assumed importance: his 

distress upon some occasions V 
\ rta 

son, was an incorrigible slattern, and fell under his 


vas exquisitely amusing. 


certain Mrs. Pearson, wife of one Private Pear- 


displeasure more frequently than her neighbours, and 


consequently in a greater degree suffered the penalty 
adjudged to the wearers of filthy garments and undarn- 
ed stockings, viz: deprivation of grog, for one, two, 
or more days, according to the pleasure of the officer, 
and the degree of dirt accumulated about the person 
and dress of the delinquent. Now, Dame Pearson, 
liking not water by itself—water, which had recently 
been assigned to her upon several mornings, resolved 
to try her powers at the pathetic upon a particular oc- 
casion, when the decree had gone forth that she was 
to be grog-minus for that and the following day. This 
fair daughter of Eve might be about three or four and 
thirty. She had bright red hair, redder face, more red 
nose, and dull reddish-blue eyes, in one of which was 
an irretrievable squint: into these she threw all the 
tenderness of which her nature was capable, and from 


a large and nearly toothless mouth, that rendered the 
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scene irresistibly comic, and produced roars of laugh- 
ter from the whole female corps, seizing the young 
Ensign by the coat, thus addressed him:— 

‘Ah, Mr. ——, yer honour would not be so cruel to 
refuse me a leetle grog to-day, wi’ my three childer| 
and one sucking at the breast. Think what yer own 
beautiful self would ha been if yer poor dear mither | 
hadn’t had 
suckled, you’d never ha been half the man as you 
shall be. Bless your tinder heart! the wather’s too 


could for a famale’s stomach. Ah! look now, bless | 


summit to comfort her when you were | 


his honour, he blushes—there now, Mr. » ye look | 
more like your own handsome self when ye’ar got a 
smile on yer darling face, than when ye scow! so. Oh, | 
, I’ve got a pain in my | 


I know ye | 


ye’ll not be so cruel, Mr. 
inside, and wather makes bad milk, Sir. 
av’n’t it in ye to do the likes.’ 

Whether the young gentleman’s humanity or vanity 
was most wrought upon I know not, but this delicate | 


:; ; 
appale did the business; the sentence was reversed, and | 


the fair one forgiven. 

The military Captain came within that class of good- | 
natured men with whom the adjective is synonymous 
with weakness and folly. Entering the Army early 
in life, his best days had been passed in regimental 
mess-rooms, beyond which his learning did not ex-| 
tend—nor did his breeding soar higher than that of | 
Although neither 


garrison balls in country quarters. | 
young, nor good looking, nor well informed, he was | 
upon excellent terms with himself; and had withal a | 
big Irish O prefixed to his name (the very meat and | 
drink of Hibernian vanity), notifying his descent from | 
Milesian royalty. 

Mine ancient (the Lieutenant), at least ten years the | 
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body of rolling flame. As the wind was blowing 
fresh, wave succeeded wave of the most brilliant 
light, and the vessel appeared to be sailing through 
a sea of liquid fire, which in her wake was sufficient- 
ly vivid to read by. At breakfast the next morning, 
the circumstance being the subject of conversation, 
the Captain, who was a great sight-seeker, hearing of 
it for the first time, was furious that he had missed it, 
as he had not risen; a circumstance he attributed to 
the negligence of his servant, who had a ‘standing 
order’ to call his master whenever sea lions were in 
view. 

After sundry exclamatory oaths and curses, Fitz- 
patrick, the serving man (an Irish soldier of the 
guard), was sent for. This was one of the wheezing 
days which rage and vexation augmented so violently 
that the ‘puffing and blowing’ could be equalled only 
by a plurality of ‘por-poises.’ 

‘What do you mean,’ said the Captain, ‘you scoun- 
drel, by leaving me in bed last night, when there was 
the most beautiful phenomenon in the world to be seen, 
Sirt You know how fond I am of phenomena, Sir, 
and it was too much trouble for you to come to me, 
and be d—d to you.’ 

Fitz scratched his closely-cropped poll, elevated his 
little pug-nose, and strained his diminutive pig’s-eyes 
in fear and astonishment, but remained silent. 

‘What do you stand staring at, you stupid brute?’ 
vociferated his master. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know, Captain. I never larnt any 
o’ them hard words, but Betsey knows a vast on em; 
I'll go and ax her’ (running off to his wife). 

Enraged at the man’s simplicity, and the amuse- 
ment his disappointment occasioned to all at table, up 


senior of his commanding-officer, loved him not; and | jumped the Captain, and, seizing Pat by the collar, 
frequently exhibited his affection with caustic sarcasms | exclaimed in a loud thick voice—(this gentleman's 
upon the weak points of his superior, which the latter | ‘anruly member’ was at all times too large for its pro- 
took no trouble to conceal. Envy and jealousy at the | per abode, and, when inflated by anger, extended so 
other’s promotion, rendered the Lieutenant so disagree- | far beyond its precincts that it rendered articulation 
able to his companions that for a season he was ‘put in | not only difficult, but the speaker’s face so ludicrously 
Coventry.’ Upon a particularly wet day the Captain | droll, that to witness and to laugh were imperative and 
and Ensign were playing at chess, when, at a point of | unavoidable)— 
the game which interested the by-standers as much as ‘Why you are a downright fool! 
the operators, silence was snddenly and ludicrously | Sir, what phenomena are?’ 
broken by the young Highlander—‘I declare, Captain | Pat looked unutterable things ia silence, his fingers 
O , you go about puffing and blowing like a great | actively employed upon the short crop on his crown. 
por-poise (strongly emphasizing the last syllable),| ‘Phenomena is, Sir,’— 
which is very unlike a gentleman, and extremely dis-| ‘When I told you to call me as we crossed the 
agreeable.” The Captain was asthmatic, and the only | 
one of the three whose risible muscles were fixed in| mena, Sir; but then you did not awake me, and be 
d—d to you.’ 

‘O, yer honour,’ replied Pat, that was the night that 


Don’t you know, 


tropic, I desired to see Capricornus—that was pheno- 


rigidity. The Lieutenant chuckled, pronounced the | 
Ensign a witty youth, and dubbed the great ‘O | 
por-poise during the remainder of the voyage. 

Some time afterwards we were summoned on deck 
at midnight to witness an extremely beautiful and sin- the louder I bawls, and yer honour turned over and 
gular phenomenon: the horizon appeared to be a vast! swore again. At last I throws down yer honour's 
18 


iI came to ye—‘Captain,’ says I, ‘yer wanted to get 
7 - 5 


up;’ but yer honour only swore the more louder, so 
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great big box, which made a woundy noise. 


tain,’ says I; and jist at that minute out jumps the | 


Thwack it comes 


across my shoulders (shrugging them at the bare re- 


Docther, with his big broomstick. 


membrance), out I rins for the very life o’ me, the 
Doether arter me. ‘What d’ye mane?’ says he; ‘what 
d’ye mane, ye spalpane,’ says he, ‘by makin sich a 
disturbance in the middle o’ the night?’ and gies me 
another cut, that made me rin from the cuddy to the 
fore-hatch, as if the d—I was at my feet; and the bless- 
ed Virgin only knows what would ha become o’ me, 
only the Docther, saving yer honour’s presence (bow- 
ing to him), had jist rin out o’ bed with no mortal 
thing o” life on him but his shirt. The noise brought 
all the guard up, who thought the prisoners had got 
out—so his honour goes back to his cabin; and Betsey 
says, ‘Dennis,’ says she, ‘you jist owe yer life to that 
one thing—’case the Docther was naked: ’to be sure 
your honour he was in a terrible big passion.’ 

This story somewhat appeased the master, as the 
tables were turned upon the Doctor at Pat’s ludicrous 
adventure with the sans culottes—so he was dis- 
missed. 

‘I think,’ said the little Scot, ‘ye mak yerself vary 
redeecolous to be talking to yer servant about phee- 
nomena (the emphasis this time laid upon the first 
syllable). Pray, Captain O » what can he know 
of phee-nomena?’ 

To which the Captain fiercely replied, ‘I’ll bet you 
twenty guineas you don’t know the meaning of the 
word yourself.’ 

The Ensign blushed, and began to explain, but sud- 
denly broke off and retired in disdain, declaring he 
would say no more, as the Captain only wanted to 
acquire information for himself. 

Endless were the disputes of similar character; and 
Lempriere and Johnson were in constant daily requisi- 
tion as referees. 

Some persons, mistaking affectation for elegance, 
have a passion for superlatives and high-sounding 
words, which they press into conversation upon all 

With gentlemen everything was 
‘splendid’—a piece of ship’s pork was ‘splendid meat’ 


occasions. these 
—a dose of calomel a ‘splendid cathartic;’ and it was 
endemial, for I lived to hear a saucy sailor styled a 
‘splendid scoundrel,’ and an old couple’s union of fifty 
years pronounced a ‘splendid thing.’ Surely an un- 
happy phrase for two poor wrinkled old creatures on 
the verge of eternity, one being eighty-four and the 
other three years older! 

The Doctor was an intelligent, proud man, who did 
not hesitate to announce his pretensions to superiority 
by a certain tone and manner that sometimes bordered 
on the confines of rudeness. The ship Captain was a 
perfect ‘gem of the ocean,’ and a finished gentleman 
to boot (in his own opinion); and, alack a-day, might 


‘Cap- 
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have been so in reality, had he possessed the where- 
He was young, well looking, and a first-rate 
model of sea dandyism and perfumery. These gentle- 
men, like all great rival powers, were ever at logger- 
heads. ‘The charge of the first being over the spiritual 
as well as material part of the cargo, considered him- 
self of higher importance than the master, whose re- 
sponsibility extended only over so many tons of freight 
(which, however, he was bound to preserve in safety, 
_and deliver over to the consignees in ‘good’condition’), 
and endeavoured to command the officers and servants 
of the vessel as he thought proper. But the other re- 
padiating this doctrine, jealousy rankled deep, and 
mutual impatience of temper frequently rose to boiling 
heat, which sometimes excited apprehensions for the 
safety of their respective craniums; but they did ulti- 
mately reach Hobart Town with unbroken skulls; 
having, somehow or other, suddenly discovered that 
each would require the good word of the other upon 
arrival, at the period of settling accounts. After this 
enlightenment it was surprising to see how tender and 


fores! g 


| affectionate they became. 

Three days after the examination the convicts were 
landed in Hobart Town; about twenty soldiers remain- 
ed, who were destined for Sidney. The first of these 

| places is situated, like ancient Rome, upon seven hills. 
The streets are wide, and laid out with great judgment, 
and abundantly supplied with fine shops, and all things 
necessary for convenience and comfort. But the 
tradesman—‘Angels and Ministers of Grace defend’ 
me from such! A more thoroughly insolent and dis- 
gusting race than the Hobart dealers and chapmen I 
never met with. Colonel Arthur has done much for 
'this settlement, and deserves great praise for the 
| advances made in civilization; but this class is beyond 
his power. 

The climate is delightful, and the hedges of gera- 
|niums, in full and abundant flower, to the lovers of 
| horticulture are most beautiful. 

In a few weeks we reached Sidney, a large and 
| populous town, in which is an hotel called the ‘Pulte- 
/ney,’ one that for magnificence, luxury, and comfort, 
|might almost vie with its aristocratic namesake in 

Piccadilly. It is supported principally by the yellow- 
| livered and affluent gentry of India, who resort thither 
in numbers, to cleanse the one and diffuse the other. 
| Here the ‘convict system’ has done wonders! Some 
| very extensive works have been effected by it: one, a 
| pass over a high and rugged mountain on the road to 
| Bathurst, opened a few yeurs since by General Bourke, 
| is comparable only to that formed by Napoleon across 
the Alps; of which a writer observes—‘It is strictly in 
_works like these that the traveller learns justly to ap- 
| preciate the transportation system of Great Britain— 
| works effected by the mere labour of her criminals for 
| the civilization of this fifth continent.’ 
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From New South Wales we proceeded northward | his parent was no longer visible; and then it was he 
to Batavia and Singapore. The latter, one of the East} felt the full agony of grief—grief so intense, so holy, 
India Company’s settlements, is extremely beautiful, | that it would have been cruel, almost profane, to have 


in which are many English merchants, who reside in 
buildings that would elsewhere be styled ‘mansions.’ 
Thence we proceeded to China, where we arrived 
during the excessive heat of August—the most wretch- 
Canton is the 


| 


ed spot on the globe for Europeans. 
only town foreigners are permitted to penetrate, and 

after the first visit possesses no attractions fora second. | 
The natives hold little intercourse with strangers, and | 
that little is maintained by the Hong merchants only. | 
Foreigners residing there for business are not per-| 
mitted to take wives, daughters, or even domestics; | 
and the absence of female influence in society causes 

an insupportable dulness and insipidity. We were, | 
therefore, condemned to vegetate four months on board 

before the vessel was freighted—during which period, 
but for some of the young gentlemen who had quitted | 
their homes in the guise of Midshipmen to learn the | 
craft of sailors, we should have fallen a prey to that | 
curse of idleness—ennui. 

We did not long escape the sickness of this wretch- | 
ed place; fever and dysentery made rapid inroads | 
amongst the crew—eight, ten, and twelve of whom 
were frequently ill at the same time. The yearly loss 
of life amongst Europeans in this pestilential harbour | 
is very great. We had already lost two persons, when | 
the malignant fever peculiar to this ill-fated country | 
attacked one of the young gentlemen, which cast a} 
general gloom over the ship. His manners were so | 
amiable, and his bearing so gentle to all, that all loved | 
him. I had a double interest in him—I loved him for | 
himself, and for his parents’ sake. He was the son of | 
a physician in the Navy, whose professional assist- | 
ance had been required at Hawlbowline, at the time | 
the ship was delayed in Cork, during the prevalence 
of cholera amongst the convicts. I then made this 
gentleman’s acquaintance, and it was then I first saw 
Melville—eighteen years of age, robust, handsome, 
and well informed: there he joined the ship, and the 
father recommended him to my care and friendship 
during the voyage. 

In a few weeks we left Ireland. 
get the parting scene: the father’s ‘heart was nigh to 
break’ as he placed his boy’s hand within mine, and | 
ailectionately besought me to watch over, to guide, | 
and reprove him, in his perilous progress amid profli- | 
He loved his parent, and they were | 

worthy each other. Tears checked utterance as they 
mutually embraced and took a long farewell. The 
vessel was under way, and the father was summoned 
Ko quit his son: tears of sorrow ran fast down his 
cheeks as he descended the ladder, waving his hand 
in silent token of enduring affection. 
ed at the gangway until the boat which conveyed away 


Never shall I for-| 


gate seamen. 


| more! 


Melville linger- | 


interrupted it by attempts at consolation: he suffered 
me to lead him away, but neither of us spoke a word. 
Time, the great soother of all human woe, in due course 
wrought its effect: he became calm, resigned, and me- 
lancholy. Naturally affectionate, he clung to me; and 
the more I knew of his disposition the more worthy of 
esteem I found him,—he grew upon one’s love. 

The moment he was taken ill he sent for me, and 


For a season the 


told me that he believed he was ‘sick unto death.’ 
hoped not; but feared otherwise. 
fever yielded to the surgeon’s care, but ultimately re- 
turned with increased vigour, and affected his brain. 
At first he was awfully alarmed at death; but as his 
certain approach became more evident, having sought 
and found consolation in the evidences of the Chris- 
tian religion, he soon became resigned, and said he 
hoped he was prepared for the great change that 
awaited him; charged me with commissions of love 
and affection to his parents, brothers, and sisters,—re- 
gretting only that he should die without bidding them 
an everlasting farewell. 

I did not quit him during his illness: from the mo- 
ment the brain was affected he was almost constantly 
impressed with an indistinct idea of danger, and re- 
garded me with an imploring look upon thos« 
sions that would pierce one’s very soul. 


occa- 
After seven or 
eight days’ suffering, he died in my arms; and so easy 
was his transition from this life, that he had slept the 
sleep of death many minutes before I could persuade 
myself that he was really and forever gone. 

What an unwelcome visiter shall I be to his dis- 
tressed family when I convey the mournful intelli- 
gence that he whom they loved so well is now no 
Methinks I see the afflicted father’s grief as I 


| communicate the last sad message from one so dearly 


and so justly loved—he that suffered so acutely at 
parting, in the full hope of embracing his boy again 
at the ship’s return, what will not be the bitterness of 
his anguish when informed that that parting separated 


| them for ever—that his farewell blessing was then an 


eternal one? How little did he think that he to whom 
he confided his son eighteen months before should 
be destined to attend that son in sickness, soothe him 
in the hour of death, and afterwards become the mes- 
senger of such heart-breaking sorrow! A few short 
weeks since Melville was in perfect health; none then 
imagined him fated for an early grave! He had exact- 


ed a promise from me that I would perform the last 
sad office by reading the burial-service over his body; 
and never have I had so painful a duty to perform; it 


was, indeed, one of no ordinary difficulty. I would 
not again endure the pangs I then felt for all the 


world. 
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Amidst infidels and scoffers in a far foreign land re- 
pose his ashes. He was buried upon Dane’s Island, 
a place appropriated for the interment of Europeans— 
where, to the eternal disgrace of Christians, be it re- 
corded, they will rest in peace, unmolested by zealous 
bigotry!—the dead of all countries, sects, and reli- 
gions, are held sacred by the Chinese! 

We quitted China with a sick crew; three were bu- 
ried there, and five 
Disease and death wear a peculiarly frightful aspect 
at sea, and there is not a more affecting duty than that 
of committing the bodies of fellow-shipmates to the 
deep. 
sive ceremony, but is invested with singular solemnity 
at sea. The tolling of the bell of death excites a thril- 
ling sensation; and the commencement of that sublime 
service, ‘I am the resurrection and the life,’—then the 
pause which precedes the words, ‘We therefore com- 
mit his body to the deep,’—the succeeding plunge and 
splash as the lifeless clay is launched into the ocean— 
are scenes of affecting interest which the stoutest heart 
cannot witness without emotion, and create an inten- 
sity of feeling little known at ordinary interments. 

We called and remained four-and-twenty honrs at 
St. Helena. Well might Napoleon exclaim—This is, 
indeed, a prison!’ for a more inhospitable rock cannot 
present itself in any part of the world. 
ing to add to the much that has already been written 
about it, but to remark that I left it without regret, 
and in seven weeks was rejoiced to find the *Convict- 
ship’ had reached the port of London in safety; and 
if any of the ‘incidents’ relating to her shall but have 
served to beguile a leisure hour, the writer’s labour 
will be abundantly repaid, 


From the Spe lator 


THE NEW SLAVE-TRADE IN THE EAST. 


Under Lord Glenelg’s patronage, the Eastern slave- | 


The traffic in Hill Coolies 
promises to become one of the most extensive under 
the British flag. 
beginning of May, in prime condition: and the Berbice 


trade prospers exceedingly. 
A cargo arrived in Berbice about the 


Advertiser, one of the most respectable of the West 
India journals, states, that out of 289, conveyed in the 
Whitby, only eight died on the passage, and very few 
were ill. Only one circumstance was wanting to make 
them the happiest of human (?) beings—only eight 
women were sent as companions for the 280 men; and 
the deficiency of females was the more to be regretted 
because it was ‘probable they would be shunned by 
the Negroes from jealousy and speaking a different 
language.’ 


The same newspaper contains a very curious docu- 


others died on the passage thence. | 


A funeral is always a melancholy and impres- 


I have noth- 


| 
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|ment respecting the Hill Cooly traffic. It is a cireu- 
lar letter, dated the 8th January 1838, from Henley, 
| Dowson, and Bethel, of Calcutta, the agents most ex- 
| tensively engaged in the shipment of labourers from 


| . °° : os 
| India to the Mauritius and British Guiana. These 


|gentlemen thus state their claims to preference over 
| other houses in the same business— 

| ‘We have within the last two years procured and 

7 P 

shipped upwards of 5,000 free agricultural labourers 
for our friends at Mauritius; and from the circumstance 
of nearly 500 out of the number being employed on es- 
| tates in which we possess a direct interest, we can 
assure you that a happier and more contented labour- 
|ing population is seldom to be met with in any part of 
ithe world, than the Dhargas or mountain tribes, sent 
from this vast country.” _ 

Five thousand! within two years to the Mauritius 
alone! This is pretty well, considering that the trade 
is in its infancy. As to the statement of the happiness 
and contentment of the ]abourers, rather more impartial 
evidence than the good word of the exporters of the 
commodity advertised, would be desirable. If Eng- 
lishmen could fancy themselves Hill Coolies for an 
instant—landed in Berbice, in the proportion of 280 
|men to 8 of the gentler sex, ‘speaking a different lan- 
| guage,” and shunned by the very Negroes—we are 
inclined to think they would not, even in that imagina- 
ry and momentary view, conceit themselves to be 
among the happiest of mankind. 

We proceed with the Calcutta circular— 


‘The labourers hitherto procured by us have cost 
| their employers, landed at the Mauritius, about one 

hundred rupees (or 10/. sterling) per man; which sum 
comprises six months’ advance of wages, provisions 
and water for the voyage, clothing, commission, pass- 
age, insurance, and all incidental charges.’ 

‘The expense attending the shipment of Indian 1la- 
bourers to the West India Colonies, would be necessa- 
rily augmented—firstly, by the higher rate of passage- 

| money, and the increased quantity of provisions and 
water; and, secondly, from the necessity of making 
arrangements, indispensable to the health and comfort 
of native passengers, on a voyage of so long a duration, 
in the course of which they would be exposed to great 
| vicissitude of climate. 

| ‘On making ample allowance for these charges, we 
| do not apprehend that a labourer, sent direct from this 
|country to Demerara, and engaged to work on your 
|estates for a period of five consecutive years, would 
| cost, landed there, above two hundred and ten rupees, 
| or 21/. sterling.’ 

f 

| This sum of 210 rupees includes six month’s wages— 
(= what rate does the reader suppose? Why, five 
rupees, or ten shillings sterling a month—half-a-crown 
| . 

|a week—in Demerara! 
li 
like pigs or sheep. 

It is manifest that after their arrival in Demarara, 
the Indians will not, unless on compulsion, work for 


five years at the rate of 10s, 2 month, while the 


The passage is 10/., and the 
nsurance 12s.; for they are insured at so much a head, 
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Negroes receive much higher wages. They are there- 
tore placed under strict control, and are just as much 
slaves as the Redemptioners, whom the virtuous 
Quakers inveigled into Pennsylvania a century or 
more ago. The Indians bind themselves to work in | 
town or country, wherever their consignee or master 
may choose to employ them. One of the articles of 
their agreement is this— 


‘In order that the undersigned natives of India may 
be fully aware of the engagement they undertake, it is 
hereby notified, that they will be required to do aii such 
work as the object for which they are engaged necessitates; 
and that, as labourers attached to an estate, they will 
be required to clear forest and extract timber, carry 
manure, dig and prepare land for planting, also to take 
charge of horses, mules and cattle of every description; 
in short, to do all such work as an estate for the cultiva- 
tion of sugar-eane and the manufacture of sugar demands, 
or any branch of agriculture to which they may be 
destined.’ | 

' 

In case of disobedience or misconduct—that is, at | 
the caprice of the master—they may be ‘degraded,’ | 
and sent back at their own charge to Calcutta. They 
are to receive no wages during illness; and a rupee a 
month is to be deducted from their wages—thereby re- | 


Qs. 


ducing them to a week—as an indemnity-fund for 


What security there 


the cost of sending them back. 
is for the kind treatment of the labourers does not ap- 
pear: there is nothing in the contract but a promise to 


act equitably. 

Now, in what respect do these men differ in condi- 
tion from Negro slaves, except very much for the 
worse? They must be more helpless than the Negroes, | 
— if for no other reason, because of their ignorance of 
the language their masters use. They will not, for a 
long period certainly, be formidable from their numbers. 
How easily may even the miserable terms of the con- 
tract with their employers be evaded! Suppose the | 
Indian works steadily for four years, it may suit his 
master to describe him as refractory and idle during the 
fifth, and then he will be sent back at his own cost; 
and the whole of his earnings may be expended in 
paying for his passage to Calcutta,—where, after all, 
he is a long way from home. 

It is impossible to contemplate without pain the in- 
evitable lot of these helpless beings: but the conduct of 
the Government, which could sanction the infamous | 
commerce of which the Hill Coolies will be the vic- | 
tims, while professing all the while such a holy horror | 
of dealing in Negroes, should rouse general indigna- 
tion. 
Is it only a certain shade of black, and a peculiar 
physical conformation, which excites the compassion 
of the Anti-Slavery people? If it is cruelty, oppres- 
sion, and fraud, which they abhor and desire to pre- 
vent, then let them renew their agitation in behalf of 
the kidnapped natives of India, now suffering, probably 
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more acutely, all that made the lot of the Negro a 
theme for eloquence and a field for Christian philan- 


thropy. 


From the Metropolitan 
SECOND SIGHT. 


BY MRS. ABDY 
They tell me, thou pale and thoughtful sage, 

That thine eye can glance o’er Life’s coming page; 
That the shadows in Time’s dim glass concealed, 
To thy piercing gaze are all revealed 


When the infant smiles on its mother’s knee 
Thou dost not joy in its playful glee 

Thou canst tell the hour when the world shall win 
That sportive spirit to guile and sin 


The maiden sits in her summer bower, 
Brighter in bloom than its fairest flower; 

sut thy look is sad, for thou know’st her doom 
Is a fading cheek and an early tomb 


The bride goes forth from the home of youth, 
She trusts in her faithful lover’s truth 
But thy tears at the boding vision start 
Of a broken vow, and a blighted heart 


Soldiers march on in their proud array, 

Their drums are beating, their colours gay, 

The crowd exults in their high career, _ 

But their death-dirge sounds in thy shuddering ear. 


These are the records that numbers tell 
Of the force of thy wonder-working spell; 
3ut for me, I cannot deem that Heaven 

Has a boon so fatal to mortals given 


Oh! not for worlds would I own the power 
To lift the veil of one distant hour, 

And sadly on youth and joy to gaze, 
Knowing the ills of their coming days. 


On the past I love to turn my eyes, 

My present blessings | fondly prize; 

And when doomed misfortunes to deplore, 
I trust I have better days in store. 


But [ would not wish on those days to look, 

They are safely kept in God’s secret hook; 

And my heart would grieve, were his wise design 
Profaned by a feeble glance like mine. 


From the same 
POETRY. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


“Where find ye Poetry?”—Go look abroad 
Fare forth and meet it in each blade of grass, 
In every bell of dew that, on the sod, 

Makes for the butterflies a looking-glass; 

In every sunbeam, and in every shade, 

In the stream’s murmur, and the wild bird’s song 
In merry cricket's chirp the weeds among, 

In sunny meadow, and in gloomy glade! 
“Where find ye Poetry!’—The fertile earth 

Is one fair volume, filled with thoughts sublime; 
And he who worships Nature, and looks forth 
With pondering spirit on the course of time, 
Shall in each page find sweetest poetry— 
Religion, Beauty, Truth, Sublimity!” 





THE 


From the Sunbeam. 


THE INVITATION. 


Doth thy spirit long to be 
Ne -_ the clear blue skies 
Where the flow’rs are springing fre« 
Ota beahacney dyes? 


In the forest wouldst thou stray 
W hen the leaves are stir! 
And there listen all the day 
To the singing bird? 
W ouldst thou be afar, afar, 
Where the wild thyme blows, 
And the primrose, like a star, 
In its the shness grows? 


W ouldst thou be by the murm’ring springs 
In the quiet dell, 
Where the violet perfume flings 
From its mossy cell? 
Come hither! come hither at early dawn, 
‘To roam with me where the startled fawn 
Is bounding away o’er the dewy hill, 
When the air is calm and the earth is still. 


Come hither! in gladness and joy we'll go, 


‘To the mossy banks where the wild-flowers grow, 


W here the violet lifteth its head ol blue, 
And the grass is wet with the pearly dew. 


Come hither! we'll stray at the twilight dim, 
When the birds are singing their evening hymo, 
And from every grove and from every tree 
Bursts forth a gush of rich melody. 

Come hither! oh let me but hear thy tone, 

Sing me thy songs in the copses lone, 

Where we may list to the wild bee’s hum 

Why dost thon linger? yet come, oh come! 


From the same. 


OH! TOUCH FOR ME THY HARP AGAIN. 


BY MR LATHAM 


Oh! touch for me thy harp again, 
And soothe my troubled breast; 

Oh! let me hear that plaintive strain, 
Twill hush my griefs to rest 

Then touch for me thy harp once more, 
To thee the gift is giv’n, 

O’er ills of life a balm to pour, 
And lift the soul to heav’n 


Those soft melodious notes of thine, 
Like heav’nlvy music flow, 
And each tumultuous thoucht of mine, 
Suspends its sense of woe 
Then touch for me, &c. 


Methinks I hear a seraph’s voice, 
That bids my sorrow's cease, 
sids ev’ry throbbing pulse rejoice, 
And breathe the breath of peace. 
Then touch for me, &c. 
From the same. 
THE ANGEL’S WELCOME 


A spirit soar’d away 
To the portals of the blest! 


And there burst from the lips of an angel choir, 


Its welcome into rest! 











INVITATION. 


Welcome, thou good and faithful one, thy earthly race 
is oer, 

Welcome to thy eternal rest, where death shall be no 
more! 

Its pow’r for aye has pass’d away, thou hast lost the sting 
of sin, 

There’s a heavenly crown prepar’d for thee, thou ran- 
som’d one come in! 


Welcome, young spirit! thou art free’d from things that 
fade and die, 

Now wilt thou share the deathless light of immortality 

Enter and join the dwellers here, the holy and the blest! 

Thouw'lt find no tears in this bright home, come in and 
be ai rest. 


Why ling’rest thou? immortal soul! oh join the blissful 
throng, 

That before the unveiled face of God pour forth their 
glorious song, 

Yes, and come and mingle with their strains, and feast 
thy wond’ring eye, 

On things beyond conception bright, and which can neve: 
die. 


The happy spirit knew 
It had found its rich reward; 
And with joy it enter’d in to dwell 
For ever with the Lord. 


From the same. 
FAITH. 


‘There may be a cloud without a rainbow, but there 
cannot be a rainbow without a cloud.’ 


My soul were dark, 

But for the golden light and rainbow hue, 

That, sweeping heaven with their triumphant arc, 
Break on the view. 


Enough to feel 
That God, indeed, is good! Enough to know, 
Without the gloomy clouds he could reveal 
No beauteous bow. 


From the Athenaeum. 
A FRAGMENT OF THE PESTILENCE. 


‘Bring forth the Dead!’’—and the words came fast 
From the haggard lips of these men aghast;— 
“Bring forth the Dead! We wait not now 

For priestly prayer or virgin’s vow!” 
—The crimson cross of the Pest was o’er 

The sc ulptured arch of that lofty door, 

3ut no menial hand unbarred the vate— 

No sound was heard from these halls of state, 
Save, aye and anon, the how! of a hound 

That moane d, as if struck with a mortal wound; 
And it was the only living thing 

Neath the roof that had wont with joy to ring! 


But the cry passed on,—“Bring out your Dead!”— 
And a tardy footfall’s solemn tread, 

And a low, faint wail, were heard to come 
From the desolate gloom of that humble home. 
A little Babe!—And its Mother, there, 

Kissed the loved corse, in her mad despair! 
—Why should she weep that it first should rest, 
Since the purple spot is on her breast?— 

Why should she seek such leprous kiss?— 
—To-morrow will see her a thing like this! 


“Bring out your Dead!”—and the Buryers stand 
Under the porch of a hostel grand; 





THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 


And strange wild sounds from that gorgeous hall 
Their hardened courage of heart appal. 

Oh! dread is the echo of laughter, heard 

In the chamber where death has newly been! 
—Like a tranquil lake that is fiercely stirred 

By the monstrous wings of a fiend obscene. 

And ribald shouts and riot loud, 

And the jests and the oaths of a drunken crowd; 
And the crash of the glass and the goblet there, 
Mingle with songs in the sickening air. 

“Off! and away, ye fetid crew, 

Whose badge is the boil and the plague-spot blue! 
Off! and away!—We are merry here, 

Leave us to-night to our wassail cheer; 
To-morrow, perchance, ye may find us fit 

For a loathsome shroud and a yawning pit. 

More wine! fill high!—Away from hence! 
—Here’s a health to the speckled Pestilence!” 
And thus, through many a scene of woe, 

Do these gloomy Buryers swiftly go; 

While their solemn cry sounds overhead 

Like the mock of a demon—“ Bring forth the Dead!” 


From the same. 
THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 


Moments pass slowly on, 
Years fly apace, 

When shall the wearied One 
Rest from the Race? 


Whether we smile or weep— 
Time keeps his flight— 

Hours, days, may seem to creep, 
Life speeds like Light! 


Whether we laugh or groan, 
Seasons change fast; 

Oh! what hath ever flown 
Swift as the Past? 


What though we chafe and chide, 
Time holds his pace; 

No step—no nalaelons stride 
Doth he retrace! 


Hastening, still hastening on, 
None may deem how; 

But when ‘tis fled and gone— 
Then seems Time slow? 

Time, while we chide thy pace, 
feckless and proud, 

Oft doth thy shadowy face 
Laugh from our shroud! 


From the Court Journal. 


THE AMERICAN IN PARIS.—Colburn. 
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of France, and containing observations regarding them 
full of originality, and discovering great power of ap- 
preciating the great minds, as well as the more imagi- 
native, of those whom the author talks about. There 
are, Withal, scattered throughout the volumes, some 
shrewd criticisms upon the Fine Arts. The style of 
the work is lively and pleasingly satirical. 


A line of packet-ships between Liverpool and South 
Australia has been laid on; the first ship to sail 
|hence on the first of August. We understand, that 
the emigrants from London to this new and flourish- 
| ing colony are so numerous, that, though ships are 


despatched at stated periods, there are always parties 


| who cannot be accommedated with passages in them. 
Mr. Waddell, the preprietor of the line, in order to 
| prevent disappointment to persons intending to emi- 


| grate to South Australia, as well as to accommodate 
| those who reside in the North of England, and par- 
| ticularly in Scotland and Ireland, has formed the 
| Liverpool line of packets; and we have no doubt, from 
his well-known character, that the vessels will be first- 
| rate and their despatch punctual. It is an unprece- 
| dented circumstance, that a line of packet-ships should 
| be despatched to a colony so recently formed as South 

Australia, when many old colonies have no such mode 
| of communication with the mother country.—Liver- 
pool Paper. 


From the Sunbeam. 


THE WRONG LETTER-BOX. 





Amusing incidents often occur by persons mistaking 
| the letter-box of stores and offices in this vicinity, for 
| that of the post-office. We sometimes find three or 
four letters in our own letter-box, intended for the 
|mails. These we, of course, put on their way. 
Standing once at our front window, we observed a 
young woman, whose face was not visible to us, drop 
ja letter into our box, and on taking it out, we found 
that she had mistaken our establishment for that of the 
» in Ire- 


| land, and the inland postage accompanied it. The 


| post-office. It was directed to Thomas 


letter we caused to be sent with some others to the 


post-office, and gave the circumstance no further 


thought. 


This is an exceedingly agreeable work; one of those Busied some months afterward in examining the 
light, chatty books, that afford us ample amusement, | contents of our exchange papers, and inditing ‘such 
and help to relieve the mental lassitude and ennui | paragraphs as they suggested to us, we did not pay 
with which most people are afflicted by the warmth of | much attention to a gentle tap at the door of our pri- 
the weather. The author’s style of writing is very | vate room, until it was repeated. We then, too anxious 
lively and cannot fail to amuse. There are also seve- | to conclude our labours to open to the applicant, bade 
ral chapters devoted to the literature and literary men | the one that knocked ‘come in,’ and continued our 
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labours without lifting an eye to the door, which was 
opened quietly, and as quietly closed. We were start- 
led at length with a sweetly modulated voice, inquir- 
ing, ‘Is there a letter here for me? 

We at once raised our eyes and saw a female about 
eighteen years of age—or, as we have of late lest the 
art of judging closely in these matters, perhaps twenty. 
It did not make a dimple’s difference to her face, and 
would not, if five more years had been added to them. 
There was an oval face, with nature’s own blush, and 
a slight projection of the mouth that told of Ireland, 
that 
Neatness was 


even without the softened modulation of voice 
belongs to the women of that island. 
ali that 
that. 


Letters 


could be ascribed to her dress—it deserved 
are frequently asked for in a newspaper 
office, in reply to advertisements—so we bade the 
young woman go to the front office and inquire of the 
clerks. 

She had been there, and there was no one but a 
boy, who could not give her the information. 

So we inquired the name. 

‘Kitty M*Innes; but perhaps it will be Catherine on 
the letter,’ said she, ‘as that is my name.’ 

We looked on the letter-rack in the front office, 
among the ‘A. B.’s’ the ‘X. W.’s,’ the ‘P. Q.’s ete., 
but saw none for Catherine. 


Returning, we inquired to what advertisement the | 


letter was to be an answer. 

‘Advertisement!—to no advertisement—it would be 
in answer to my letter.’ 

‘And from whom did you expect a letter?’ 

The young woman looked much confused—but ap- 
parently considering the question pertinent, she said, 
‘From Thomas ————.’ 

We saw at once that she had, as hundreds before 
had done, mistaken our office for the post-office, and 
the name given was that upon the letter which we had 
some months before-sent from our letter-box to that of 
the post-office. 

‘He has not written, then,’ said Catharine, in a low 


voice, evidently not intended for our ear. | to give her ‘decent burial.’ 


‘But————he may have written.’ 
‘Then where’s the letter?’ said she, looking up. 
‘At the post-office perhaps.’ 

And we took Catharine by the hand and led her to | 
the door, and pointed out the way to the post-office. 

‘You will ask at the window,’ said we, ‘but as the 
clerks are young men, you need not tell them from 
whom you expect the letter.’ 

‘Not for the world,’ said she, looking into our face 
with a glance that seemed to say there was no harm 
in telling us. 

We must have used less than our usual precision in 
directing Catharine to the post-office, as quite half an 
hour afterwards, when visiting the place, we saw her 
at the window, receiving the change and the letter 


LETTER-BOX. 


from one of the clerks, and the impatience, shall we 
| say, of woman or of love, induced Catharine to break 


|the seal at the door. A glow of pleasure was on the 


cheek of the happy girl. We would not have given 
a penny to be informed that Thomas was well, and 
We felt anxious to 


know whether Thomas would come, but the names of 


was coming in the next packet. 


such persons rarely appear among the passengers of 


the Liverpool packets, being commonly included in 
that comprehensive line, ‘and two hundred in the 
steerage.’ 

So we gave up all hopes of knowing when Thomas 
would arrive, but concluded that we should see the 
name with that of Catharine in the marriage list, to 
which we had determined to keep a steady look. 

It was but a short time afterward that we did indeed 


see the name of Thomas in the papers. He was one of 


the passengers in the ship cast away below New York, 


| > a A 
of whom nearly every soul perished, and Thomas among 
| ) - 


the rest. 

We had never seen Thomas, but had somehow 
cherished such an interest in his fate, that we felt 
a severe shock at its annunciation; and what must 
have been the feelings of Catharine, with her ardent, 
sanguine, Irish temperament? 
must have loved, and hoping ardently as she must 


Loving deeply as she 


| have hoped, what must have been her feelings? 

We paused a few weeks afterward, to mark the 
young grass shooting, green and thick, in Ronald- 
son’s graveyard, and to see the buds swelling on the 
branches of the trees that decorate that populous city 
of the dead, when a funeral, numerously attended, 
wound slowly round the corner of the street, and pass- 
ed into the enclosure. It was the funeral of an Irish 
person—we knew by the numbers that attended—and 
as the sexton lowered the coffin down into the narrow 
house, the place appointed for all the living, we saw 
engraved upon a simple plate, CATHARINE M‘Innes. 

The small sum of money which Catharine had de- 
posited in the savings’ fund, to give a little conse- 
quence to her marriage festival, had been withdrawn 
U.S, Gazette. 


ONE USE OF AFFLICTION. 


Have you never seen a bird perched upon the lower 
branches of a tree, disturbed from his resting place by 
some noise or approaching peril, and tempted to fly a 
little higher; and again, by recurring alarm, a little 
higher, till he reaches the topmost bough, then spreads 
his wings and flies away? It is easy to apply all this 
to the troubles of the Christian, and the happy effect 
which they have in raising the grounds of his repose, 
or in making him near the safer resting place, till, 

having reached it, he only waits the final signal, to 
soar on high! 
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